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INTRODtlCTION^ 

This report beaic. out the fact that theie is ample 
scope f 01 impi ox mg the returns to Imseed gioweis by 
reducing the of distribution fiom the field to the 
finel buyer 

At present the groxvei geneially gets about ten annas 
of the rupee paid bj the exporters and the millei-^ located 
at large industnal centres in India, and only a little 
moie than eigh*^ and a half annas out of the lupee paid 
by importers of linseed in the United Kingdom 

Theie is plenty of evidence ot wasteful piactices, 
foi esample in pacing freight on dirt and unnecessary 
cleaning and lecleaning of the linseed Fuither, market 
chaiges aie nhogetbei too numerous and excessive 
Octroi and tern mal taxes hamper the tiade in all diree 
tions and aduiteiation both of Unseed and linseed oil is 
r.unpant 

This report sets out the plain facts of the situation 
and shows hoTi belter prices can be obtained for producers 
by waj of economies in distribution, bv reducing the 
haixest time denressiou, by securing a premium on 
quality and bv vudenmg the market for their produce 

The geneial reader is advised m the first instance to 
read through the inter chapters at pag es 40, 60, 93, 
101, 121, 138, 158, 175, 203, 240, 254, 261 and 264 
It IS hoped hox\ er that these mav prove sufficiently 
interesting to lead to a more detailed study of the full 
report 


Thanhs and acknowledgments are due to a large 
number of traders, manufacturers and others for their 
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kind assistance in making this leport possible by freely 
giving their tune and friendly co operation to the market- 
ing staffs thron„hont the cotmtn 


Note — The Government ot India should not be 
regarded as assuming lesponsibility for all or any of the 
material contained in this lepoit 


Opficje of the -Agricultuiul Marketing Advises 
TO TiTE GoI'ERNMENT OF InDU^ 

Delhi 
May, 19S8 
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CHAPTER I— SUPPLY 
A — World Production 

The plant (Itnum usiiaitssitnum) is cultnated on a Hrge 

scale iiiamlv m four covmtnes namely, Argentina USSR (the 
Union oi SoMet Socialist EepubUes), India and the United States, m 
their ordei of importance As far as world trade is concerned, how 
erer, the crop of the U S S K is of practically no importance as its 
product on concerning which the available information is meagre, is 
almost entirely absorbed by the internal market 

While the Argentine crop has consistently been the most im- 
pnnaiii factor m international trade during the pres'^ut centur\, it 
has acquired an e\en greater significance since the War and now 
entirely dominates the world linseed position In the five years 
immediatelv preceding the War, exports of La Plata* linseed rt pre- 
sent! d about 45 per cent of the world’s shipments, but between 1931 
and 1935 Argentme’s share of the international trade m this oil'eed 
had risen to 88 per cent In 1936 and 1937 the share was 80 and 82 
per cent respectively (Appendix T) 

Based on the average of the world acreaget for the period 1931 
to 1935 and m 1936 about 47 per cent of the total world area was 
located m the Argentine, but owing to the relatively high yields 
obtained m that country, the production of Argentine Imseed amounted 
during the same time to about 64 per cent of the world's supplies 
By far the greater part of the Argentine crop is exported Betno^n 
1911 rnd 1935 on an average approximateh 94 per cent of the beal 
uroduL.tJon was shipped abroad mostly to Europe, while in 1936 the 
e\pDn'' were about 80 per cent of the production 

During the same period India accounted for about 28 per cent 
of the total world area In respect of production however India’s 
si art wio relatively lower Between 1931 and 1935 the outturn of 
the Indian crop on an average amounted roughlv to 17 per Cent of 
the vorM’s production and m 1936 to 16 per cent Exports fiom 
Indiaarevariable Between 1931 and 1935 on an average 39 per cent 
of the crop was exported hut m 1936, the proportion was as much as 
64 per cent Speaking broadly, India now exports about hilf of her 
linseed crop 

''OTE. — The references to pereentaces of Indian acreage and prodaetion 
m rtts section as wed’ as aCf sndseqnenf ret'erences to these statistics are based 
on lensed data discussed in this CSiapter, and will be found in many cases to 
differ appre'*iably from the figures rrhieh form the conrentiODal official fore- 
casts and are subsequently incorporated in the annual pubbcation “ Estimates 
of Area and Yield of Prmeipal Crops in India " Taking an average for the 
rears 1925 2G[I936 37 the actual area under linseed in India was at least 
4d0 000 acres greater than the area given in the final forecasts — a difference 
of over 13 per cent SimUarly the revised outturn over the same period aver 
ages about 72 000 tons or 19 per cent, larger than, the production Bhovm In 
Estimates of Area and Yield of Prmeipal Crops m India, 

•Argentine linseed is aI«o commonly described in the trade as La Plata or 
Plate Imseed These terms will be frequently found in the report 

tThe area and production figures of IT S S R have been excluded jn the 
eousideration of -world trade for the reasons stited above 



B — Indian Production 


The linseed plant is cultivated in India not for the fibre (flax), 
but for Its seed which ju^lds an c’l u-ed mainly for industrial pur 
poses, e < 7 , in the manufacture of varnishes and paints, etc , and, in 
£«tam parts ot India, for human consamption m edible preparations 
liinseed is predominantij a ram fed crop and is rarely culti- 
vated under artihcial irrigation A moderate amount of ramfall 
seems best suited for its cultivation In all the mam hnseeci aieaa 
the aveiast annual ramfall ranges between JO and 70 inches per 
aimuni 

The plant does well under a variety ot soil conditions It 
grovi-, as well jn the heaw deep moisture retamiug soils of Central 
and I’t unsular India as in the lighter Gangetic alluvium of the 
United Provinces and Bihar There are, however, considerable 
differeivos between the tvpes of ImseeJ grown under these 
two soil conditious In the former areas the plants are deep rooted 
gion rapidly and produce relativeh fewer but bolder grams On 
the other hand a tharaetenvtic of the Imseed grown lU the mojst 
allunal sods of the Gangetic plain is a hallow root svstem which 
coujilet'' inth a slower rate ot development l> responsible lor sirdker 
seed but more abundant jields 

(1) Acreaoe. 

(o) Total — The area under lio«eed for each of the past 12 years, 
as published m the Estimates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops 
m India is shown m detail in Appendix II and may be conveniently 
summarised as follows — 

icreage under Linseed tn the mam producing areas 


{Tbonsand acres ) 


— 

Iverage | 
1925 26 1 

1939 30 

\eerago 
1030 31 

19313a 

! 

|193o 36 

1936 37 

1 

j 1937 38 • 

Snlish Indm — 

1 


1 



Bengal 

127 

123 

98 

131 

137 

Bibar (and Onsss) 

> 619 

638 

349 1 

039 

595 

Bombay 

116 

130 

115 ' 

101 

107 

Central Froi mce* and Berar 

OoO 

923 

1 131 1 

1.131 

1 243 

Punjab 

1 29 

29 

2S 1 

31 

30 

Uojted Provinces 

93‘1 

877 


898 

1 948 

/ndi' 2’1 Stales — 






Central Provinces States 

«a 

09 


130 

no 

Ilvderabad 

S4o 1 

319 

1 416 

1 463 

[ 471 

Kotah (Bajputaaa) 

1 

87 


9i 

1 107 

Otters 


33 


\ 

71 

Total 

1 3 231 I 
l 1 

3,2o8 1 

1 3,4o7 1 

3,594(a) 1 

3 839 


‘ProTisional (final forecast) 
(a) Eevised figate 3,677 


U37iaiB 
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The^e data aie based on the annuat forecasts wbich refer to the 
maiQ producing tracts onlj and do not eo\er all the areas in ttIucU 
li'iS'’od i‘< grown For example, no account taken of Assam, 
Mddrd*-, the North "^’cst Frontier Province the minor administra 
tion of 'Vjmer Alerwara, certain Indian States* and Bnrnia whose 
areas are only subsequently shown in the publication of Agricultural 
Statistics o£ India, issued annually about a year after the Esti 
mates of Area and Yield and some two jears or more after the latest 
crop year dealt with The area under linseed in these tracts will be 
found detailed m Appendix III and is summansed below — 

Acreage under lAnseed in certain provinces and States not included tn 
crop forecasts 


(Thousand acKa ) 



1 Avcrago | 
1 1925 26 1 
to 

192*5 30 , 

1 Averago ' 
1930 31 : 

193-1 35 

193o36 

1930^7 

Sntnh Indian 





Assam, SIsdras and otbers 

16 

11 

6 

9 

Inita» SMtf — 





Cetittal India States Qirabot aod 
^jputa&a States, etc 

208 

208 

318 

207 

ToUl 

226 

216 

224 j 

216 


Enquiries made during the course of this surrey also showed 
that there is considerable acreage under linseed in certain other Cen 
tral India and Bajputana States for which no statistics are published 
even in the Agricultural Statistics of India nor are any 
records aiailable in the States Although annual data over an ex- 
tended period could not he obtained, xt has been possible to arrive at 
an approximation from the information specially supplied by the 
State Durbars concerned, and from personal enquiries made on the 
spot t This hitherto unrecorded area amounts to about 211,000 acres 
of which 150 000 are in Rewah alone (Central India) and the remain 
mg 60 000 acres are dmdcd among 12 States, of which the most 
important arc Dhar (Central India) and Partabgarh (Rajputana) 
which jomtlv account for 27 000 acres 

Further the adjustments as between the forecasted acreage pub- 
lished in Estimates of Area and Yield, and the final consolidated figures 
shown in Agricultural Statistics of India in respect of three 
States Hyderabad Bhopal and Kotah (Rajputana), usually neces- 
sitate some additiont to the ff)reeT=ted figures — quite larue m bonie 
years as for icfitance approximateli 325 000 acres m 1920 30 

‘t'Kfc coltunn B ’d the taWe oa page 5 
eoluDU C »n the table on page 5 
tVide eoltuim D m tbe table on page 5 
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SHARE OF DIFFERENT PROVINCCS f. STATES IN ACREAGE I PRODUCTION 
or LIUSEED IN INDIA 


racing page 5 ] 
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It IS obvious therefore that the forecasted area as vrell as that 
recorded in Agricultural Statistics of India are both consider 
able understatements of the true position, and that the total acreage 
in fact amounts on an average to about 450 000 acres aboie ilie foie 
casted area The position orer the past 12 jears would then appear 
as shorvn in the following table — 


lotal acreaqe {reused) under Lttiseed tn India 
(Tbonaand acred ) 


— 

Area 

reported 

Estimates 
of Area 

Vield 

(Apiiendw 

IT) 

Area in . 
1 Stites and I 
1 Province^ ' 
1 published 1 

1 Agncullaral ^ 
1 Statistics 1 
1 (A^^odix 

States not 
reported 
at all 
(Approx ) 

(Page 4 ) 

Adjustments 

for 

Hyderabad 

and 

Bbopal 

(Page 4 ) 

It vised 

Total 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

1925 26 

3 596 

272 

21 1 

+ 132 

4211 

1926 27 

3 331 

213 

211 

+6o 

3 820 

1927 28 

3311 

1 229 

212 

+73 

3 624 

1928 29 

3 100 

245 

211 

X89 

3 654 

1929 SO 

2 802 

172 1 

211 

+325 

3 510 

Average 

1925 26 Co 
1929 30 

^ 3 230 

1 226 

211 

+ 137 

3 804 

1930 31 

i 3 009 

! 221 

211 

+6o 

3 506 

1931 32 

3 309 

246 

211 

+68 

1 3 824 

1932 33 

s'Jog 

220 

211 

—19 

3 711 

1933 34 

3 261 

186 

211 

—2 

3 656 

1934 35 

3 410 ; 

220 

211 

1 +10 

3 851 

1930 3f% 
1934 35 

1 

3 258 

219 

1 

211 

■ 22 

3,710 

193o 36 

3 457 

294 

211 

' 

3 893 

1936-3~ 

3 594{a> 

216 

1 

1 

4 021 


(1)) DistnTmtion of area — The map -which faces page 1 
illustrates the distribution of linseed acreage in India and the rela 
tive share of the different provinces and States is shown, in. the dia 
gram opposite this page 

‘■Not jet aTailabte 
(a) Bensed figure 3,677 
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In the Central Provinces alwat 60 per cenit of the pronncial 
area under lm‘'eed is to be found in the eastern division, of which the 
three districts of Drug, Kaipur and Bilaspur contain over 45 per 
cent The southern onision ranks second vith about ‘’S per uit 
viuh the two distrieis ol Nagpur and Chanda aceomitm’ for 
li pti cent while the other two divisions in the north and v e*t 
tontam the remaining 17 per cent of the provincial acreage 

In the United Provinces the linseed area lies mainly m the north 
east ind southwest The Gorakhpur ind Pyzabad divisions in the 
north east contain over 48 per cent of the total provincial area while 
tin" Jlitiiiiji division in the southwest has about 26 per cent Auout 
IS } ei cent of the linseed iiea occurs in the central div isions of 
AlldhaVad and Benares The cultivation of hnsee I m the north 
western districts ijing m the Aleerut Agra Rohilkuud and h.umaon 
diMsiuns IS almost negligible More than 40 per cent of the jiro 
viiKid crop IS found n tin oo districts alone li Gumla Goral lipur 
(north-east) and laloun (southwest) 

In biliar the Muraffarpur division cootanvs about 41 per cent 
and Gav? division nearh 3’ per cent of the total piovtncial area 
Tic districts of ChamparAu nd Saian iti the former division and 
Shababad in the latter bold the largest linseed acreages 

In Hyderabad more than 85 per cent of the hnsecd area 
!•> located in the northern and western districts adjoiumg Berai and 
tleBombaj Pieiidencj luimelj Auiaugabad Parbl am Nanilei Bln 
Osmanahad Bidar and Gulbai^a 

Ji t le Conibaj Presidencj the distiicte bordering on Hydenbad 
also have the most important areas under linseed About 82 per cent 
of the provincial Imseed area is centred in the districts of Biiapur 
Sholapur Ahmednagar and Nasil 

In Bengal more than half of the linseed acieage of the province 
occurs in the three central districts of Nadia Mursludabad and 
Pabna 

(c) Trtnd of Soumgs — This i:> clearly shown m the diagram 
facing page 8 which is based on the revised data to which refer 
ence has already been made It will be seen that there was a pro 
gressive decline from 4 2 million acres in 1925 26 to 3 5 million acres 
111 1929 90 and 1930 31 The area expanded asrain to 3 8 million acres 
in 10'’! 32 and was followed b^ a sh?;bt. ccintxaetaon. to. the two siieceei 
ing s«a‘ions Since 1934 3o however the total average area has been 
wc’l over 3 8 milhou acres and the latest available data for 1936 ’7 i"- 
ahov t lUe 4 million marl Heavy exports in 1933 34 due partly the 
preference granted under the Ottawa Agreement cheeked the declm 
ing tendency of the acreage sown in 1932 33 and 1933 34 to some 
extent with the result that sowings increased by about 5 per cent 
1 C 1934 The upward trend was maintained in two succeeding crops 
and may be attributable also to the rising price level 

(d) Mixed crop — ^Airncultural practice m regard to th'* sowing 
of Imseed is not the same all over the country In the United Pro- 
nnees and Bihar the sjstem of sowing linseed with other crops pre 
vails on a large scale ^ favourite mixtures being with wheat gram 
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rapested and mustard Indeed the practice is so common that the 
area under huseed as a mised crop considerablj exceeda the area 
sottu pure Mixed sowings are less popular m the Central Pro\mces 
and other adjacent tracts In other parts of the country, linseed is 
geiieially sorni alone 

There appear to be three important reasons for mixed sowing 
In the first place it is a form ot msuranee against total crop failure 
Secondlj when grown with wheat or other food crops, linseed is sup 
posed to protect the latter irom the depredations of cattle, wild pig, 
deer, etc , as these animals do not relish the linseed plant Lastly, 
linseed tends to exhaust the soil so that interculture with legummous 
crops such as gram helps to maintain the fertility of the land 

llie mixed crop area m the Loited Piovmces is estimated an-ord 
to <in old formula suggested m lobO (since uhen it has not been 
modified) bj the then Director of Agiiculture in that pro\ance lialE 
of the total acreage under gram is taken as soun with lin&e>*J 
(oidinarilv in rows) and one sixth ok the total acreage ot wheat 
ba^ej and their mixtures is taken as sown with huseed (mostlj ds 
a border] The uonnal Meld per acre of Imseed sown as mixed ci ip 
Willi gram and with whei bailev <r wheat barlei mixtures is taken 
as 1 5 niaunds (124 lb ) and 0 -> inaund 141 lb ) respeoti\elj It 
is obrious that as the linseed mixed crop i> reckoned is i fixtd pro 
portion of gram and wheat acieage fluctuations m the area uider 
these cereals leflect on the Imseed acreage also The increase or 
decrease in wheat and gram areas ma\ or ma\ no 1 e attended bj a 
corresponding change m the linseed acreage more so when the 
acreage under these cereals has been changing considerably during 
the last 50 jears The estimation of the present Imseed area bj thi® 
formula is therefore not likely to be correct 

That this would actually appear to be the case is indicated by an 
examination of the outward ra>l trafSc from the Gorakhpur district 
which s ery largely depends on the export market In 192^ 30 
e norte trora Gorakhpur amounted to 753 000 maunds out of a iical 
pure sown crop of some 45 000 acres together with an area urder 
mixed sowing which unfortunately cannot he ascertained as the 
district figures for mixed sowings are not recorded The mixea 
CTOT) aiea tor the province wo^ oSOOOO acres In the following 
year when there was an increase of 20 per cent in the local pure 
sown aiea and probablv onlr a small decrease m the mjxeu sown 
area o-^ fZie district tas might be anticipated from a decline of about 
9 per cent in the total provincial mued area) exports from Goialh 
pile fell by nearh 24 per cent In 1931 3^ despatches from Goiakti 
pur dropped to 321 000 maunds or by about 44 pei cent although 
the local pure sown area expanded bi 15 per cent and the total 
proAincial mixed area bv o^er 28 per cent In 1932 33 despatches 
were 10 per cent below the preiious lears while there was nearly 
30 nei cent contriction in the local pure sown area and a fall of 9 
per cent in the total provincial mixed area In 1933 34 howeier 
outw ird traffic increased h\ nearh 50 per cent to 436 000 maunds, 
while the local pure sown area dedined by nearly 50 per cent and 
the provincial mixed area rose by about 6 per cent only 
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Speaking broadly and having legard to the unreliability of 
llie data available, it cannot be said that the practice of sowing linseed 
as a mixture in the United Proiinees is on the decrease Bettveen 
1925 26 and 1929 30 the averse area sovm mixed was 610,000 acres 
while the pure crop was only 327,000 acres In the quinquennium 
ending 1934 35 the mixed crop acreage was 615,000 and the pure 
262,000 In IOSd 36 the mixed crop had risen to 650,000 acres while 
the pure sown crop dropped to 193 000 acres In 1936 37, lioiverer, 
the pure crop area rose to 298 000 acres and the mixed crop declined 
to 600 0000 acres (Appendix II) 

In Bihar, hnseed is largely grown mixed with wheat or gram 
or a'- a border in fields sown with other rabt crops ir is 
also occasionally bown in paddy fields amongst the standing paddy 
crop The proportion of the crop soivn in these different ways can 
not be ascertained oith any accuracy, and although all these methods 
exist almost all o%er the province to a small or large extent the so'wmg 
of linseed as a mixed crop is generally spealemg, more common m 
Noith Bihar while pare sowings prevail in South Bihar 

In the Central Provinces only about 6 per cent of the crop is 
scfwn mixed In the Bombay Presidency linseed is occasionally found 
to be sown with wheat and gram and with mustard In the Central 
India States it is sometimes cultivated ^itb gram and in Madras with 
ChoJani C^ortjhum Vvlgare) 

(2) PaoDuemoN 

(a; Standard yields — A provisional estimate of the yield per 
acre of the principal crops was first made in India m 1892 and m 
order to provide for the periodical revision of tie e estimates a system 
of experimental crop cuttings was prescribed From the results of 
these evpeiiments reported bj local governments and administrations 
at the close of each quinqueumum standard yields ere worked out 
These standard vields are nnder^tood to represent the average out 
turn on average soil in a year of average eharaeter and form the 
basis for estimating production during the quinquennium following 
Th'^ latest available figures for standard vield are for the q^m 
quennnim ending 1931 32 These and the standard y lelds of the four 
previous quinquennia are shown in the tible below — 

’Standard yield of Ltnceed (lb per acje) 


Quinquenoi un ending 


ProTince 

1 

IJl! 12 

1916 I- 

1921 22 

1926 27 

j 1931 32 

Assam ! 

44a 1 

' 449 

336 

33D 

1 

1 336 

Bengal 

JO" 

443 

467 


607 

B liai- (and Orisaa) 

49^ 1 

492 

1 49"’ 1 

49*’ 1 


Bombar 


360 



1 360 

Central Provinces 

2»6 i 

92r 

"‘>6 1 

91*> 1 

1 215 

United Provinces 

500 

'■(W 

vno j 

' 500 

' 500 



(Facing page 8 
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The stroking fact that standard yields have apparently needed no 
revision for 2d years in certain instances calls for a word of explana 
tion 

In Bihar while new methods of random sampling are being ex 
penmented on the local authonties consider it premature to use the 
new results and the old data continue to be maintamd for 
the present Sumlarlj the necessity of improving the existing 
system has been fully recognised m Bombay but the introduction of 
any ne'w methods had to he postponed owing to financial stringency 
It IS understood that no crop cutting experiments were made in the 
Presidency during the quinquennium ending 1931 32 In Bengal the 
yield for the quinquennium ending 1931 32 was deduced solely from 
experiments conducted during the period m question without taking 
into consideration previous results and the raising of the standard 
yield was attributed to the spread of improved varieties and adoption 
of revised methods of calculation In the Central Provinces the 
standard jields were only slightly modified in 1926 27 and 1931 32 
Owing to Oie abnormal weather conditions which prevailed in some 
of the intervening years it was considered that the results obtained 
could not be taken as a satisfactory basi«: for revision and they “were 
accordingly modified to a nominal extent only Although crop cut 
ting experiments have been sUadilj continued m the United Provinces 
no change m the standard yield has apparently been found necessary 

1 . 6 ) Eshmation of production — Production is calculated oi tie 
formula area X standard vield X seasonal factor to which detailed 
reference has already been made in the Report on the Marketing of 
'Wheat in India (Marlettng Series Mo 1) It will be sufficient to 
notice here that the first factor area is known accurately onh for 
the pure sown crop m temporary settled provinces such as the United 
Provinces Bombay etc In the permanenlly settled, tracts which, 
form the great bulk of the area of Bengal and an appreciable portion 
of Bihar such information is extremely unreliable The area under 
mixed crops whether in temporarj or permanently settled areas is 
highly coniectural while the data relating to the Indian States is by 
no means complete Owing to the large proportion of the mixed crop 
in the United Provinces and Bihar tl e inaccuracy of primary data and 
its effect on All India statistics of area and production cannot be ever 
emphasised The second factor n'lmelv the standard vield is fre 
quentlv based on old and out of date information while the appraisal 
of the third or seasonal factor is largely left m the hands of petty 
village officials * 

(c) iield per acre — The actual jield per acre obtained by 
dmding the total estimated production of linseed by the acreage is 
con'tulerably lower than the standard yield as in the case of w leat 
The yields over the past 12 years as published m Estimates of Area 
and Yield of Principal Crop^ will he found in detail in Appendix 
lY Tl e all India av erage summarised therefrom is given below and 

•Tie preseat system of etop report ag to general has been adrersely 
crit ci“ed in t scheme for the Ecooom c Census of India — BowIat and 
Eobertson (1934) ^ 
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IS compared with the revised all India average based on the revised 
figures of acreage and production, vide pages 5 and 13 The latter 
shoTv some improvement in yield per acre 

Aterage yield of Linseed 

(lb pet acre ) 


— 

1925 26 ' 
to \ 

1929 30 . 

Average ' 
1970 31 1 
to 

193133 , 

1935 36 

1976 37 

All Icdja Average based on Kstimates ol 
Area andAield 

2j» j 

i 

275 

2j1 

261 

All India Average based on revised ] 

figures of acreage and production I 

260 * 

1 1 

2S6 j 

1 1 

275 

265 


The yield per acre for the whole of India during the 12 year 
period 192o26 to 1936 37 has fluctuatetl betiieen 246 Ib m 1928 29 
and 304 lb m 1932 33, with an average of 260 lb m the cimnquen 
mum ending 1929 30 and 286 lb during the 5 %ears ending 1934 35 
Compared with the yield m foreign countrie», Indian outturns 
per acre m the quinquennium ending 1934 35 were 34 lb lower than 
those of the United States, and less than half of the aierage yields 
pel acre m the Argentine The aierage uelds in these two countries 
for the five crops ending 1935 were 320* lb and 636* lb respectivelj 
(d) Total outturn — The production of linseed by provinces and 
States for the 12 jears, 1923 26 to 1936 37 as published m Estimates 
of Aret and Yield in counterpart of the acreaee shoirn m Appendix 11 
and summarised on page 3, is recorded m detail in Appendix Y The 
position of each important unit of production is as follows — 


Production of Linseed in the main producing aieas 

(Thous'indtoDs ) 


— 

' Average 
J92o 26 
to 

1 1929 30 

1^31 , 
to 1 

1934 35 

1 

igSo 76 

1 

1 

loses- 193" 38 § 

! 

BrtUih India — 

^ ' 

I 


1 

Bensal 

' 18 

1 33 I 

>6 

23 1 27 

Bihar(and Oriasa) 

1 100 

j 94 , 

/7ot 

\ n 

rS4t 87t 

\ ij n 

Bombay 


13 1 

12 

8 9 

Central Provinces 







t 80 . 

80 

85 1 103 

Punjab 

1 3 


2 

3 3 

United Provinces 

1 

j 1 

147 

148 157 


•Gram, Seed and Oil Beporter, Xioodon 

tBibar 

tOrissa 

^ProTisionnl (Final forfcaat) 
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r}vductian of Linseed in the main producing aieas — conld 
(Xfaoosftad tons ) 


— 

1 Average 
1925 26 
to 

1329 30 1 

1 

19^1 

to 

1934 35 

1 

1935 36 

i ' 

1 1936 37 

1 1937 33 

Indian Shies — 

Central Provinces States 

7 

8 


1 

1 1 
1 

1 * ' 

8 

Hj'derabad 

13 

23 

33 

44 

41 

Kotab (Rajputana) | 

3 

9 

11 1 

10 

13 

Others 

1 

) 

3 

6 

6 

8 

Total 

1 372 

399 

388 

418(a) 

4o’ 


As IS the ease with the acreage reported lu of Ar^a 

and \ield, the statistics of production abote quoted do not embrace 
a)l the tracts in which lioseed is grown Notable (missions are the 
Central India States of which Rcnah Barwani aud Indore are pro 
bahlj the most important Gwalior certain Ra3\»jtaua States such 
a« J iipur, Bundi Tonk etc and Kashmir A rough estimate for 
ti es{ areas calculated on the approximate yields per acre ana the 
a^eragf area o^e^ 10 years is given m Appendix VI and amounts to 
an a\eiage outturn of some S7,150 tons* 

A further addition! to the published estimates has also to be 
made in respect of the production of Hvderabad btnte It was found 
from ttie State Customs records and confirmed bv the publi 
^tiOQ Aecounfs relating to the Inland Rail and River borne 
Trade of India thit the quantities exported from the 
Nizam’s Temtones exceed the local production unen in Estimates 
of Area and Yield somelimes bi a large margin there are 

praiJticallv no imports of linseed into the State (the estimated 
dnuual incomings bi road are onlv about 20 toiu wtule rcccip s by 
rail are equallv insignificant) it seems deal that tJie outturn i-, m 
eonectlv recorded The extent of this almost coui-jnual undei: 5 tdte 
ment of production cannot be gauged with precision but the total 


*t' folunm B in tlie table aa IS 
inKfc column C in tbe tab’e on pige J" 
(ol Revised figaie 420 
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crop of linseed m Hv-deraha^ 

e^ons plus local reSn ^“^ller than 

approiimately 4,000 tons fconidttlnJ!? « annuaUy amounts to 
domestic eonsamption aj^^£ required for 

c/.f and aecor«£igly the d consumed by the 

S‘a.. .„„M appear le ,TSf “» - H,de/abad 

Product, or, »/ Lruued (rcvuted) Byicrahod Stale. 

(Thoasand tons j 


1S35-26 

1926 27 

1927 28 
1926 29 
1929 30 
1930-31 

1931 32 

1932 33 

1933 34 

1934 3 

1935 36 


asreported ( Tmoort, I f® I ‘’“n 


odtrJrl I 

Ciutoma 


pint 
aTerage local 
retention of about 
4,000 tons 


Xegligible I 


J that j-ear are less ^than thrprod^^^ «i>orfed on a rensed basis Export* 
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Taking all the foregoing factors into account the total re'ised 
production in India may be summarised below, the share of dilter- 
ent provinees and States being illustrated in the diagram facing 
page 5 

Total {revised) production of Linseed in India 


(Thoasand tons ) 


— 

Production 
reported 
in the I 

Eatimatea of I 
Area and 
Yield 

(Appendix V) 

Production 
in areas (or 
which fore 
casts are 
not made 
(Pa^ 11 ) 

DiSerence 
between the 
published and 
revised out 
turns in 
Hyderabad 
(Page 11 ) 

RenBed 

Grand 

Total 


A 

B 

C 

D 

1925-26 

402 

57 

+7 

466 

1926 27 

406 

57 

-flO 

473 

1927 28 

348 

67 

+ 17 

1 432 

1928 29 

322 

57 

+22 

401 

1929 30 

380 

67 

+ 6 

442 

Average 1926 26 to 1929 
1930 

372 

57 

12 


1930 31 1 

377 

57 1 

+6 

i 

440 

1931 32 

416 

67 

+2 

1 476 

1932 33 

406 

57 

+41 1 

004 

1933 34 

376 

57 

+ZS 

458 

1934 35 

420 

57 

-4-15 

492 

Average 1930 31 to 1934 
193o 

399 

57 

+ 18 

474 

1935-36 

1 388 

57 

+ 33 

478 

1936-37 

418(a) 

57 

1 

1 

47o 


It will be seen from this statement that the revi'^ed outturn for 
the quinquennium ending 1929 30, is 69 000 tons or 16 per cent 
greater, and for the quinquennium ending 1934 35, 75,000 tons or 
V ^ mP* Sweater than the data given m Estimates of Area and 
rieid This wide discrepancy wonld seem to indicate the necessity 


(a) Revised figure 420 



for making the forecast more comprehensive than it is at present, if 
the data are to be of any real value to the trade 

(c) Trend — The revised figures of production given m the above 
statemtnt show that the total outturn of the crop during the last 12 
vear'! has varied between a minimtini of 401 000 tons in 1928 29 and 
a maximum of 504 000 tons m 1932 33 During this period the 
trend of production has not always followed the trend of acreage 
(diagram facing page 8) and there is no evidence of any consistent 
trend up or down It is however impossible to comment further on 
the variation in production ju view of the uncertainty of the seasonal 
condition factor estimates find the doubtful accuracy of the produc 
tion estimates to which reference lins already been made 


(3) QuiLITV 

o) Types and qualtUes — The nature of the soil plays an import 
ant part la determining the quality characteristics of the Unseed 
^rovn in niftereiit pails of India In the (langetic alluvium of the 
United Provinces Bihar and Bengal the subsoil moisture is never 
far from the surface The Unseed plant oi those parts has thertlore 
a shallov and evtensive to s tern The plant matures relatively 
vlnv 1 throws out *i large number of branches ami jields abundant 
md which IS generall> small in size In Central India the Central 
Piov n Bombaj and the Deccan soil conditions arc suitable only 
foi a plant with a deep root sj-stem The Peninsular t 3 pes of linseed 
grow rspidh to maturity have fewer branches and form compaia 
tuejv fever seeds v iicL are bolder in size and richer m oil content 
tl an the seed grown m the northern tracts 

\n evamination of the linseed crop made a the Agrieuluinl 
B “arch Institute Pusa in l‘>22 showed that mere were at the 
time 26 distinct types of linseed m India each distinguished by 
difference m colour in t>e izc of the seed an I in other botanical 
(.Iiaraeterist es The sive of the seed is the main consideration m the 
commercial elassif cation ff linseed Colour 1 -is a limited significance 
onlj since (1 e great bulh of the crop is of the brown varietv and the 
production of vyhitc and yellow linseed is very small Moreover the 
latter ^udl tv js rarelj roarleted pure md is generally found mmd 
with the usual brown t'pes 

Linseed giowu in the Imted Provinces Bihar Bengal A*«iam 
I mial and Kashmir is mvanablv of the brown variety The crop 
of Centnl and Peninsular India is predominatingly of this type 

Ihe ellov^ and white varieties are cultivated on a relatively 
cna 1 seal in the Central Provinces Centra) India and some 
of he Rajputana States 

"Most of tile white or yellow bnseed crop is located in the Central 
Province'^ where it is 1 nown as kowrt It is found m almost eveiy 
distrwt mixed with the brown variety in proportions ranging from 
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1 to about 15 per cent No aathentic records of the area under 
■white or -lelloiv linseed are available but judging from actual 
annals m the markets it may be estimated that 4 per cent of the 
total provincial area under linseed is sown with these varieties Ihe 
total outturn of this quality is also difficult to asse» owing to lue ab- 
sence of data but enquiries from cultivators would seem to place the 
jield it 25 per cent leso than that ot the brown linseed * On Ilua basis 
about 3 per cent of the average production of the province may be 
taken to represent the crop of vvhite and yellow linseed This i* cqui 
valent to about 2 700 tons t In Central India and Rajputana States 
the production is about 900 tons or not more tba i 2 per cent ot the 
local crop The total estimated production of wlu’e and jellovv Im 
seed in India is therefore les ban 1 ner cent of the total crop 

The white and jellow varieties are richer in oil content than 
the brown and it would appe that at one time the light colouicd 
seeds were greatlj esteemed bv certain European millei® producing 
veiv pale oils Improvements in manufaeturiug and refining proceoses 
and increased supplies of the oil bearing see^ have resulted m the 
virtual disappearance of anv special demand that may have existed 
fonuerlv At pre-^ent the e'sport trade pajs no p emiuni tor vhite 
or V ellow Imseed 

(b) Commercial description — Broadly speaking the tiade 
recognises two tjpes of Imseed — Bold Brown and Small Brown With 
in this general classification there are three comn ercial qualities 
termed Bombaj Bold Calcutta Bold and Small each differing from 
ihe other in size of the gram onlv (See plate facing page 16 ) The 
sm"!! Imseed handled at Bombav and Calcutta is very similar ai d as 
tht b ilk of the trade m small linseed is concentrated at Cnleutta the 
Icttci !'• often termed Calcutta SmaU evpeciallv m the exporu trade 

Bombaj is the natural outlet foi the large grained Imseed 
grown so extensively m Central and Peninsular India which general 
Iv ev pnges under 135 grams per gramme This tj pe of im&cod 
nitnrally predominates m the Bombay market and the distinction 
between Bombay Bold and Small is made according to local usage bv 
an aualvsis based on the separation of small hnSLcd from bold bj a 
special kind of sieve (See plate facing page 17 ) Linseed passing 
tl roigl this sieve is classed as Small A tree tolerance (bv weight) 
of 10 Tier cent of small linseed is permitted in tenders or deliveiies 
of I oinbav Bold Mlowances are charged for anv proportion of 
small imseed above 10 per cent up to a maximum tolerance of 35 
per cent at which point the goods are liable to rejection at buyer s 
option 


'It IS al'o on record that one white vanety eipenmcnted on at the Affn 
cult iral College Firm Nafrpur la 1933 34 gave the lowest yield of any variety 
of lin'ced then under tr al 

♦Enquiries have also shown that prodneers who grew white linseed a few 
years ago have gi’^fn it up owinjr to the low yields It is reported that the 
outt\.Tn in the best soils wis bavely equal to that of brown bnseed in ordinarr 
toils 
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rne bold Imsoed consigned to Calcutta derives, mainly from tbe 
southern distncts of Eihar and from the Central TJmted Provinces 
It IS appreciably smaller than its Bombay counterpart Coutiary 
to the Bombay system the standard for Calcutta Bold is fixed by 
count The standard adopted by the Incorporate! Oil Seed iss.o 
Cl itior london tie 145 grains per gramme is probabii the m st 
widelj le ognised basis m India although certain bujers contracts 
specify tolerances ranging between 14o and 152 grains The limit 
of tokrinee laid down in the Incorporated Oil Seed Asirciation 
contract for Calcntta Bold is 153 grains to the gramme \vj*^h an 
allowance to buyer for e\ery grain in. excess of the basic 14o Linseed 
having more than 153 grains per gramme automatically falls into 
the Small categon 

The description Calcutta Small includes all the small grained 
varieties which form tbe great bulk of tbe produi,tion m the United 
PioMDCes Bihar Bengal and Assim Broadly speal mg any linseed 
which fails to conform to tl e accepted standard-* for Bold is termed 
Small and in practice any linseed having over 150 grains per gramme 
IS classed as Calcutta Small 

fc) DistnbuUon i*/ qualtUes — In order to ascertain the quality 
Cl arictenstics and the distribution of the different qualitie*. of 
linseed 724 commercial samples were collected at all stages 
of the marketing chain throughout India These samples were 
evamined at the Harcourt Butler Technological Institute Cawnpore 
for tlicir physical characteristics and a representative selection theie 
from amounting to 205 samples were further subjected to chemical 
analTSi-* for oil and moisture content The result of this ■work is 
partially summarised m Appendix V2I which shows the number 
of grama per gramme and the oil content m the produce of different 
pVTts of India 

In tbe United Provinces the small Imseed area lies m the northern 
districts of Gonda Basti Bahraich and Gorakhpur whence samples 
of the local production averaged 183 grains per gramme m the 
extiem south Of the province, bordering on the Central Provinces 
and some of the Central India States there is a large area producing 
In sceu conforming to the Bombay Bold qualiti vxz m the districts 
of Than*!! Jalaun Hamirpur and Banda where the average wa^ llO 
gr ins to the gramme Linseed grown in the central districts of the 
United Provinces such as Benares Ghajipur Allahabad Alirzapur 
etc w<is placed somewhere between these two extremes with ar 
oy lec of 154 grams per gramme A fair proportion of the linseed 
gi u p in the Benares and Mirzapur area passes as Calcutta Bold 

In Behar the northern districts grow small linseed resembling 
the qualities produced in the adjacent parts of the United Pro- 
vinces and the average of the local crop was found to be about 190 
grains to the gramme Linseed tenderable as Calcutta Bold is however 
foun 1 in moderate Quantities in some of the southern districts round 
Pitm and Gava Tbe average of this area was 15o grains per 



Linseed grains (according to the existing commercial classification) 


[lacing page 16 



The giains in tlic lUnstration represent the actual size 


Bombay Bold Calcutta Bold Small 


Apparatus med at Batpbay for determinme the proportton of aotall 
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grimrae and thus bears companson to the b »ld variety grown in the 
Central United Provinces 

In the Central Provinces the eastern districts of Raipur and 
Drug grow small linseed averaging 164 grams per gramme a part of 
which now finds an outlet through Vizagapatam on the Bav of Bengal 
There is a progressive and marled mereafio in the size of the seed 
towards the west of the province In the distncts of Berar Saugor 
and Hoshangabad the local production averages 1^2 grams to the 
gramme while in the central parts of the province eg the hiagpur 
and lubbulpoie districts the average was 130 grains 

The production of Hyderabad and the Bombay Presidency 
consists almost entirelv of large grained linseed The Hyderabad 
samples averaged 129 grams per gramme wmle m Bombaj the 
average was 134 grams to the gramme 

"With the exception of Rewab and the neighbouring States 
wbeie email linseed predominates the Central India and lUjpu+ana 
States grow bold linseed of a tjpe tenderable against the Bombay 
Bold contract 

Bengal produces a particularlv small grained variety of imseed 
averaguig 201 grams to the gramme 

The Imseed crop of the Punjab and Kashmir is of local im 
portance only Lmseed grown m these areas and m Assam is ex 
ceptionally small m, size mdecd smaller than the linseed grown tn 
Bengal 

The approximate distribution of tb** various qualities of linseed 
according to the commercial classifications already referred to will 
be readily app arent from the map facing page 9 and from 
Appendix 'VllI 

Roughly <fpeaking the prodnction of bold linseed correspondmg 
to the Bombay Bold definition amounts to about 39 per cent of 
the total Indian crop that of small Imseed to about 51 per cent 
and the intermediate quality corresponding to the Calcutta Bold 
standard to nearly 9 per cent The production of white and yellow 
Imseed forms less than 1 per cent of the total Indian crop The 
quantities of different types may be roughly summarised thus 

Tons 


"White d yellow Imseed 3 900 

Bombay Bold (brown) 186 400 

Calcutta Bold (brown) 40 80 J 

Small Imseed (brown) 244 900 


"^otal 478 OOt. 


(d) on content— Within certam limits the oil content of 
hn'ieed is do dy related to its size the larger the gram the greater 
being tic Mdd of oil The highest ml yielders are the types of 
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linseed gro^^ a m the Central Provinees Bombay, Hyderabad, the Cea 
tra' India and Rajputana States and m the south of the United Pro 
Vinces the gieat majority of -whicti are classifiable as Bombay Bold 
(Appendix VII) 

Using petroleuia ether for extraction and on a cleaned 
seed basis the average percentage of oil content m linseed from the 
lanous districts of the Central Provinces ranged from 40 93 for 
samples axetoging 127 grains per gramme from the Wardha dis 
trict to 44 lor Hoshangabad Unseed averaging 111 grains per 
gi cinime The oil content of Bombaj linseed ranged from 40 bj per 
cent in a aamj le from the Belganm district oith a count of 159 per 
gramme l> 4-i 1C per tent for Sholapnr linseed averaging 132 grams 
per gramme Hvderabad samples yielded from 42 09 to 4i 12 
per tent of oil the former result bein^ obtained from a 
quahtj ai traging 132 grains per gramme and the latter from another 
averaging 12 j j,rains The highest oil beanng linseed found during 
the toiir&c Oi this sunev denied from the Central India States of 
Bhopal (joalui Dewas and Khilchipur The average of three 
Sciiiij-’es draivn at Dewas with a count of 112 grains gave 4 j jj pe" 
cent oil Samples from Gwalior and Bhopal averaging 112 and 
121 itspettn iv to the gramme showed 45 48 per cent oil while 
a & mple 'rojn Khilchipur with 121 grains vielded 45 34 per cent 
oil lie '■augo of oil content m Rajputana linseed was found to 
le fioin 4'’ 69 to 44 44 per cent for linseed counting 104 and 109 
g a u«- 1 er gramme from Dholpur and Kotah States respeetnelj 

As regards small linseed the United Provinces samples showed 
an average o 41 i4 per cent oil with a range between 4124 per 
cent and -to 21 per cent the former relating to samples dravrn at 
Gonda v eigli ng 178 per gramme and the latter to Benares where 
the samples averaged loO grams to the gramme A large number 
of samples diawn m North Bihar averaged onlj 40 57 per cent oil 
In fins case the range was from 39 07 per cent for the very ijnall 
gi I ned produce of the Santhal Parganas averaging 229 to the gramme 
to 41 13 for tie fearan District where the samples averaged 176 
grams per gnmme Bengal linseed has an even lovfer oil content 
than Bibai and resembles the Assam quality The average for 32 
sample drawm m Bengal was onlv 39 45 per cent oil with a range 
be ween 38 28 and 41 ^ per cent Assam linseed as showm by the 

Ihe ivcrage oil content in grams of different sizes shown in 
the diagram opposite page ^0 indicates clearly that below lOo grams 
to the prinime the more or less progressive increase m oil content 
whieh IS apparent up to this point or near it disappears The 
evcf-ptionaliy large size of bold grained linseed is sometimes due 
to the (.oai semng and Sickening of the skin and is accompanied by 
a coriespoiiding reduction in the oil bearing pulp within For this 
re I 60 U an av erage sample with a count of below lOo grams i 
eiamme gives less oil than seed having say 120 or 12o grams 

(e liipuritu content — ^The impuritv content of linseed con 
sists of non c icagmous mattei such as chaff dust stones lumps of 
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earth, cereal grains, etc , as well as othei oilseeds The extent to- 
which the^e impurities are present ^aiies with soil conditions and 
agricultu-al practices, eg, the practice of sowing linseed as a mixed 
crop, and the care or indiiferenee exercised at the time of threshing, 
winnowing and cleanir^ The proportion of different impuri- 
ties contained m the production of the \acious provinces and States 
IS illustrated m diagram facing page 21 and is discussed in detail 
in C hapter VI 

It Ins Dcen found, generally speaking, that there are fewer 
impurities m bald linseed than in small The results of the 
analysis alieady mentioned indicate that the aierage impurity con 
tent (foreign matter and other oilseeds) in the prodnetion of Boni 
bay and Hrderabad was only 3 63 and 3 59 per cent respectively 
dhe impurity content found m the bold Imseed samples from the 
western districts of the Central Provinces from Central India and 
the Rajputan i States was comparatively high and averaged 5 59, 

6 4i and 6 63 per cent respectively The production of the north 
easiern districts of the United Provinces and of Bihar where the buUv 
of the linseed grown is small, showed an average impurity content 
of as much as 8 52 and 10 11 per cent respectively The Bold Im 
seed produced in these two provinces was also found to be marketed 
in a dirty condition although the impurity content was somewhat 
lowei thau lu the ca.se of small linseed Tlie central districts of 
tie I lilted Provinces where mixed crop sowing is largely in vogu®, 
have a stiU higher impurity average of 11 47 per cent On the other 
hand small linseed from the Central Provinces shows the compara* 
tively low average admixture of 5 34 per cent Linseed trom 
Bengal and Assam was found to have an average impurity content 
of 5 51 and 2 93 per cent respectively 

(4) RICTENTION in VILtiAOES 

Linseed is retained in the village for two mam purposes (o) seed 
refiuirements, and (5) for the extraction of oil m the village ghants 
or kolkus* (See plate facing page 195) Linseed may also be 
retained for edible purposes, feeding cattle and for medicinal uses, 
but the quantities so consumed are comparatively small 

The proportion of the crop retained for the above uses vanes great 
ly in different parts of India dependii^ upon the local seed rate 
and the extent to which linseed oil is used for etLble purposes (the 
bulk of the linseed oil expressed by gkants is not normally 
used foi ]ndn«trial purposes) JIustard oil is the most commonly 
consumed edible oil in the United Provinces Bihar, Onssa, and 

•The Ghanv (ot KolJiu) is a pnauiOTe arranpement on the pestle and 
mortar system for the extraction of oil from seed It is found in almost’everr 
part of India particularly in the rural ■areas In the Tillage gham the mortar 
more often than not is made from the hollowed out trunk of a tree while the 
pestle is also of wood sometimes shod with metal The mode of operation is 
for the pestle to he rotated agamst the inner waU of the mortar the motive 
CMpter^x"^ 'mparted by draught aninnls such as bullocks See page 206, 

L137ICAIi 
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Bengal, "while linseed oil is more popular in many parts of the 
Ceutial Provinces, Central India and the neighbouring tracts 
Conscijueutly the tendency is for more linseed to be retained against 
village requirements in the latter areas than m the former 

{a) For seed and for domestic use — It was almost invariably 
found that cultivators retained sufficient linseed on Inen 
owu holdings for purposes of seed When obliged to do so they 
also borrowed their seed from other eulti\ators or obtained it 
from the "Milage hamya or merchant on the customary terms (Chap 
ter XJ j For all practical puipiffies, therefore, it may be taken that 
the bnseed nqiiiied for seed is almost wholly found out of the village 
retention As regards domestic use, however this factor is so variable 
as to be highly conjectural In some localities in which linseed is 
an important crop, it is frequently used in the preparation of cer 
tain ti pes of confectioner} while the feeding of linseed to cattle is 
more coiamon in some areas than in others 

On the basis of an a\erage seed rate in the United Provinces 
of about 20 lb pet acre and taking a rough figure of 7,000 tana 
utilised in sweetmeats and cattle feeding — meml> in the four di&liicts 
of Gorakhpur, Azamgarh Balha and Gbazipur — it is estimated that 
about 15 000 tons equivalent approaimately to 10 per cent of the 
local production, are on an average retained m the "Milages of tins 
pronnee 

In Bihnr (and Orissa) -where the seed rate is approximately 
12 lb per acre or roughly about two thirds that of the United Pro- 
"Vinces, it may be leckoned that about 8,000 tons, or 10 per cent of 
the Jocil production, are retained in the villages including the esti 
mated household consumption The seed rate in Bengal is much 
about the same as m the United Provinces and about 2,000 tons or 
some 10 per cent of the outturn appears to be the average retention 
there also 

The quantities estimated to be retained on producers’ holdings 
and 111 the ' lUages of Central and Peauisular India for seed and 
domestic consumption are somewhere in the neighbo'urhood of 
9,000 Ions in the Central Provinces 1,500 tons in Bombay and 2,300 
tons in Hyderabad 

It "wiE be se6h, therefore, that the quantities of linseed retained 
for seed and aomestic nse in all the chief producing areas respon 
sihle foi more than four fifths of the total Indian production, 
amount in the aggregate to something near 38,000 tons 

Hnqujnes have also shown that similar proportions are retain- 
ed ih other tracts including Kajputana, the Central India States, 
Assam, "Madras Punjab and KasWir Accordingly therefore the 
total amount of linseed retained m the "Milages throughout the 
countr}’ for sowing and domestic requirements appears to be 
approviniately 47,000 tons representing about 10 per cent of an 
average crop 
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(b) For village ghams oi kolhus — ^The second cliaiinel of dis 
appearance in the village is through the ghams or hollnis In adch 
tion to retemion for seed and domestic nse considerable quantities 
of 1 nseed art retained for crushing in ghams The cake pro 
duced m the ghams is almost wholly disposed of m the vulages 
thcnisehts but a portion of the oil surplus to local requirements is 
sent to other neighbouring markets usually bj road In the absence 
of any census of production it is quite impossible to say with any 
degiee of precision how many ghams are in operation m India 
nor IS it possible to arrive at any definite figures as regards their 
capieity or the production of linseed or inv other vegetable oil 
by them These small plants handle a variety of oilseeda accord 
mg to season As opportunity offers their owners crush, their own 
produce or oilseeds brought to them by others 

The utilisation of linseed by Milage glams is discussed in some 
detail ir the next chapter so that for the present it will suffice 
mcrelj *o indicate the total quantity of linseed estimated to be retain 
el for village crushing On an average thi* amounts to about oG 000 
tons of which about three fourths i e , nearly 50 000 tons is found 
in the villages themselves while the remainder is drawn from the 
adjacent assembling markets 

The total retention in the villages and cultivator s holdings is 
thei efore somcwliere in the neighbourhood of 9o 000 tons equal tp 
about 20 per cent of the average crop 

(5) Season op MARKEm>*o 

(o) Time of harvesting — As has already been noticed the mam 
producmg areas fall into two great natural divisions In the north 
are the alluMal plains of the United Provinces Bihar and Bengal, 
and in the south the black cotton soils of the Central Provii ces 
Central India States Bombay and Hyderabad The time of bar 
soslmg \aries slightly m these two areas In the former the harvest 
ing of the eiop normally commences early m ’^larch reaches its 
beigtt by aboit the end of that month and concludes towards the 
middle or end of April the hanesting m Bengal and the adjacent 
parts of Pihar starting a fortnight to a month in advance of the 
United Proimees In Central and Pemnsular India however 
hai \ estmg commences early m February 

'Co'' 'i eriodicity — As with wheat the biilh of the 'hnseetl crop 
is brought fo the market very shortly after it has been harvested 
ani tl e fiow of supplies to the maxi ets is greatest m the three xaonths 
immediateh sjcceedmg the harvest Thereafter arrivals dimmish 
and with tl e •netting in of the monsoon the movement of the crop 
from \allage to marl et as is common with most agricultural pro 
duets virtually ceases After the rains which ate normally over' 
by the middle or end of September the surplus bnseed held back 
in tl e Milages gradually begins to reappear m the markets 

The volume of despatches of Imseed m different months from 
a few important markets m four of the mam producing areas have 
been shown over a period of years m Appendix IX along with the 
1jI37ICAB 



%o^utne of tiiTiVals m some markets m Central Pro\inees* and at 
the tennmal inarxets of Calcutta and Bomba j The ^arlatlon 
jn the seasonal movement is also illastrate<l in the diagram opposite 
page 24 

More than 41 per cent of the total despatches b\ rail from 
three stationsf in the United ProMnees i^ere handled between April 
and June mth May as the month of greatest aetmtj In Bihar 
the actual records as collected at ten important stationsj reiealed 
that more than 44 per cent of the outward trafhe was registered 
duiing the <= inie three months with Maj leading again In Bengal 
whore the crop matures a little earlier oier 81 per cent of the des 
patches from two stations? occurred betweeu March and Maj The 
sbghtly eailiPi maturity of the linseed crop in the Central Pronnees 
also accounts for the fact that more tlian 43 per cent of the total 
annual receipts into three important assembling centres!! were re 
corded in March, while the three months March to Mai accounted 
for more than 7fa per cent of the annual total Montblj’ despatches 
b} rail from sei en up country centres^ m the Bombay presidency 
confirm that ibout 55 per cent of the annual traffic was booked 
between hlarch and May, the busiest months being hlarcb and April 
which together accounted for nearly 40 per cent of the annual 
total 


Detailed records obtained from the port authorities at Calcutta 
and Bombay elso reflect the periodicity of movements in the in 
tenor In Calcutta for example, oier 39 per cent of the average 
annual leceipts were recorded between April and June while 
Julj, August and September accounted for 26 per cent The 
months of lowest supplies were Januarv and February, as their 
combined total was only a little more than 8 per cent of the 
annual figure Compared with Calcutta the new crop arrives earber 
at Bombay Receipts nse sharply in March and continue to in- 
crease until the peak is reached in hlay Of the total annual arruals 
at thp port more than 47 per cent were recorded during the 3 morths, 
March to hlay Arrivals in June and July represent about 16 per cent 
of the total annual receipts, those of August less than 6 per cent, 
while in September, receipts rose to nearlv 11 per cent due pro 
bably to the fact that this is lie important delivery month of the 
year Armais remained small for the rest of the season up to 
February 


*As a large proportion ot tlie local crop js retained la the Central 
for internal consumption arrivals in the markets of that province represent the 
periodicity better than despatches, rrhieh are a fairer index of periodical more 
menta in distnbuting; areas, eg, the United Pronneea and Bihar, etc 
tBasti, Chirgaon, Oral 

tBusar, Raghunathpur, Arrah, Barh, Iinckesarai Warsaliganj Rifiganj 
palmerganj, Sasaram, Bhabua Bead 
^Ghuadanga, Eeldanga 
llEaipur, Eajnandgaon, Ehamgaon 

^Jeur, Sholapur, Akalkot Bead, Lasalgeoa, Niphad Belapur, and Nagar 
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In common -vMth other spring (rafti) crops the movement of 
bu'ced from he illage to the market is affected by the monsoon, 
allhongii to a lesser extent as compared witb wheat since noi only 
!<! tie hnseed crop m point of size bareh o per cent of the former, 
hut it also matures earlier and is harvested and handled about a 
month in adv inee of wheat The data quoted above indicates that 
bj tie end ol Alav the pressure of arrivals has already dissipated 
itse’t owing to a large proportion of the crop having alreadj been 
dispo‘'ed ot Anj slackening of movement during the ramj season 
from June to September cannot therefore he vvhollj attributed to 
the effect of the monsoon although it is a fact that heavy and con 
tmuous raiulall serionslj impedes the movement of produce from 
village to market bj rendering rural communications impassable 
An example d this mav he seen in the diminished arrivals by road 
at the two unportant markets of Raipur and Rajnandgaon in the 
Central Provinces The total share of JnU August and September 
m the total iimu il incomings is only 1 7 per cent At Bajnand 
gaon the pioportiou s even smaller and amounts to less than 1 per 
cent for th \m 1 montl s 

■\Vhile heu j lain affects road traffic movements by river and 
canal tend to increase With the swelling of the rivers country 
craft ai e able to extend their operations and since the cost of trans 
port bv boat is considerablv lower than by lail or even bj road 
appreciable quantities of linseed move by boats wherever navigation 
IS I ovsihle This is particularlj true of the eastern I. nited Prov inces 
and of Bihar wheie the Ganges and some of it& tributaries arc uavn 
gal Ic throu^bout the vear and especialh m tbe rainy season Ch pter 
VIlll Sail and sea movements are relatively unaffected bv tbe 
rains and soi le of the heaviest shipments of linseed are often made 
during tl e monsoon months Loadm«’ and discharge operations 
at tbe docks may however frcquentlv be interrupted for a daj or 
two bv exceptionally bad weather 

C — Imports 

Il If orts of linseed bv sea are n^ligible and hav e ranged from 
less than 1 ton to 124 tons the former oeeumng in 193o 36 and 
the latter in 19‘’9 30 These small quantities were consigned from 
tbe Persian Gulf ports to Bombav The quality of such imports 
coirespoiids to the indigenous small varietv produced m tbe United 
Provinces ard Bihar 

Imports bv land frontier routes although small are consider 
ablj greiter tnan imports bv sea and amount on an average to about 
3 per cent of the Indian crop Thev derive mainly from adjacent 
areas in f'Cp ' and S kkim on the north east frontiers of India and 
find then v nv into the northern parts of the United Provinces and 
Bilai (^ua’it-’tivelv the imported linseed is identical with tbe 
smill luibccd "rown m British India During the five years end 
mg 1936 37 imports bv land frontier routes averaged 13 760 tons 
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of which 10 09o tom or about 73 per cent passed into Bihar and the 
remaining 3 G6a tons into the United Provmces as will be seen from 
the following table 


fmports of Linseed 6y land fronUers 
(Tons ) 


! 

1932 33* 

1933 34 

1934 3» ! 

I93o36 

1936 3 

1 ' 

Average 

I 

j 1937 38 

United Provinces 

4 480 

4060 j 

2&>4 

3912 

3 208 

3 66.> 1 

I 3238 

Bihar 

11 '■21 

11 7oi 

^ -r" 

I0 3a8 

ori9 

10 09 ^ 

6 ;> 

Total 

16101 j 

lo8t2 

0081 

14 **80 

12 81 

13 '60 

10 913 


"With the exception of 1931 3j there ha^e been comparatively 
small lariations lu the volume of tlua trade m recent jears No 
tehable data 'iie axatlable concerning the produeticai or utilisation 
of linseed in Nepal and the adjiccut tr-iels so that it is difficult to 
account for tic heavj fall of ISSJ 3a Smee the internal demand 
in Indi m ’•tased during 193-1 3a (Chapter II) the decline may 
be ascribed eitiier to a syropallietie expansion m local consumption 
or to a crop f ilure m those pait^ 

The p€riodicit 3 of the front lei trade moxes in harmouj with 
the mo *TncnT of the crop in India About 37 per cent of the 
imports into India dunng the quinquennuun 3931 32 — ^193o 86 were 
recorded xti April and 3Ia> alone while fiom June to September the 
average irapoits represented some 33 per cent of the total annual 
incomings As with the Indian crop Jinuary and Pehruarr are 
the mouths in which the trade is at its lowest 

D. — ^Exports 
(1) QUANTimS 

Exports of linseed from India which are subject to considerable 
variation (see diagram facing page '*o) are very lai^ely 
influenced by the size of the Argentine crop The extent of the 
relationship is strikingly illustrated in the diagram facing page 56 
"With the postwar expansion of the Argentine production Indian 
exports have suffered in comparison with her pre war snare 
of the international trade The following table shows that 


'Import and export statistics and aP raowHient data refer to tie fiscal 
jear 1st April to 31st Wsreh 
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a\erage shipments during the last ten years have fallen more than 
one third as compared with the pre war dceennium 
Exports 0 / Lmseid from Incfta 
(Tbonsand tons } 


Pre IFor 


1904 Oo 5o9 

190o 06 289 

1906 07 219 

1907 QS 310 

1908 09 160 

1909 10 234 

1010 11 371 

1011 12 

1012 13 

1913 U 414 

Arerage 360 


Post n ar 


19^8 20 157 

1939 30 248 

1030 31 257 

1931 32 1”0* 

ld’2 33 72* 

1933 34 3S3* 

1934 35 240* 

1935 36 165* 

1930 37 290* 

1937 33 226 

Av«iige 21 B 


Variations m the exports of linseed are also linl ed up to a 
certain extent with the internal demand which is will be seen m 
Chaptei 11 depends on sncli factors as the production of otl er oil 
seeds and the relative prices of linseed and other vegetable oils 
principally groundnut and rape or mustard oil When the diherence 
he*^'^ een the value of Imseed oil and that of other edible oils widens 
the former comes into greater demand for aduUeratioiv nitl the 
dearer cils and thas brings about a corresponding increase m the 
demand for linseed 

No review of the export trade would be complete without a 
i-eXenenuft. ♦/! ’V.vubt vi7ifjviv.vL %. 

ferenee of 10 per cent on all In^an linseed imported into United 
K iigdom As a result of two successive bumper crops in the 
Argentine exports from India had fallen to the lowest level touched 
•Incliding Motniugao 

I OTE — Tile publ shed statistics of exports take no account of the ship 
merits r ade from fer eign posses* ons in India The chief ports are Atormugao 
in Po t igucsc India on the Malab*>r coast and Pondichem tl e aim nistrative 
headquarters of the French possessions la India on the Coiomandel eoa^t 
There are no exports of 1 nseed from Pondicherry but rn recent jears Morriugao 
has acl eve 1 some importance in this respect From an average of 344 tons 
esportel luring the two 5 cars 193132 — 193^33 shipments rose to 4 363 tons la 
1933 34 but have since fallen to negligible proport on The detailed figures 
are given at the foot of Appendix X 
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m tbe present ceutur^ just when the Conference was sitting m the 
«mniaer ot iy32 The Indian Delegation to tbe conference there- 
fire attached the greatest nnportance to the revival of the export 
trade, and considered that the l>mted L.mgdoin was in a position 
to purchase larger quantities of Indian linseed, and that an increase 
in the demand from that country would probably result in an exten 
Sion of cultivation m India By 1933 the year m which the pre 
ferenee first became operative, two other factors developed and 
changed the outlook for Indian linseed The Argentine produced a 
remarkably small crop while the outturn in the United States 
diminished by about 40 per cent to the exceptionally low lesel of 
174 000 tons These conditions were largely responsible for farmging 
about the greath mcreased demand for Indian linseed in 1933 34 
Nevertheless the effect of the preference cannot be ignored as far as 
the cuonnouslv mcreased absorption of Indian linseed bv the United 
Kingdom market was concerned Bv placing Argentine linseed at a 
disadvantage the pariti at which the Indian product could be 
obtained having regard to its hi‘’her oil content greatlv favoured 
♦■he latter throughout 1933 34 Indeed at tunes in 1933 Calcutta 
liiseed could aotuallv be purchased more cheaply than Plate linseed- 
Th lie’’ result was that the United Kinedom took nearlv 176000 
•ton**' of Indian linseed m 1933 34 or more than twelve tunes as much 
as the aveiage for the two preceding rears In 1934 «nd the 
«'jeceeding rears Indian linseed has eontmned to enjov a good demand 
fiom the United Kingdom and the fact that such exports have more 
than counter balanced the partial los» of mo«t of Indis s other markets 
seems to indicate that the preference has on tbe whole benefited the 
Inman export trade 

It IS impos ible to sar whether and if so hosv far the pre 
ferenee has influeneed Indian acreaee matenaUr although there has 
undonbtedlr been a ^li^bt expan. ion as eompared ■with tbe area 
seeded in 1933 ("table on page o') Unfortnnatelv as pointed out on 
pa"e 9 the Ben‘’al and Bilar area figure*: arc nn’^ dep“n'’able ana 
the proportion of linseed m the mixed crop in the United Pro'vinces, 
which has been increasing is determined bv a conventions! formula 
which tends to obscure the actu^’l figures fsee paire 7) Be that as 
it mar It seems clear that so long as the preference contimies 
Indian Imseed will have a definite advantage over Argentine linseed 
in tbe United Kingdom and ■mil continue to maintain its present 
unportsnee in that market 

(2) Destd>ations 

On an average the United Kingdom has been India’s larsest 
individual customer since the "War (Appendix Xl but her present 
iclation to India’s export trade has become of even greater 
importance oiring to the Ottawa preference which came into force 
lu the I e^'innin*' of 1933 In the seven veirs before the Agreeiaerit 
11925 26 to 1931 32) Continental Europe (mainlv France Italy, 
Belffium and Germanv) absorbed more than 55 per cent of India’s 
exports while Gre-’t Britain’s «!hare was less than 26 per cent Th** 
full effect of the Ottawa preference had not vet been felt m 1932-33 


Appendix X 
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^Tvlien it Tvas in force only m the last three months), for in that 
jear more than 6o per cent of Indian dupnaents went to European 
countries (chiefl\ France and Italy) and only about 20 per cent 
to the United Kingdom In 1933 however, there was a com 
plete reversal in the relative shares of these consuming markets 
In that jear the United Kingdom drew about 46 per cent of India’s 
exports while the share of Continental Europe dropped to about 28 
per cent By 1934 35 and 1935 36 exports to Continental countries 
decbned still further to abont 17 and 20 per cent while Great 
Britain’s purchases were 44 and 55 per cent respectivelj In 
1936 37 the shipments to the United Kingdom rose to about 74 per 
cent • of the total exports while those to other European ports 
further declined to 12 per cent 

A significant feature m recent years has been the large ship 
ments of bold Imseed from Bombay to some of the Atlantic coast 
ports m the United States The United States was an entirely 
negligible factor in the Indian export trade m the years prior to 
1932 33 hut latelj a succession of short crops in that country 
coupled with low production in Argentina caused purchases to be 
made in India to the extent of 8o 000 tons m 1933 34 65 000 tons 
in the year following and 31 000 tons m 1935 36 Increased 
domestic production in 1936 and 1937 and large available supplies 
m Argentina have enabled the Umted States to find most of her 
requirements elsewhere so that her takings of Indian Imseed m 
1936-37 and 1937-38 have fallen bcmg 17 000 and 7 000 tons 
respectively 


(3) Qualities 

Most of the crushers in the United Kingdom and Continental 
Europe usuallv buv bold and small linseed indiscriminately depend 
ing principally on the relative price levels m the Bombay and 
Calcutta markets For example if the Sterling c % f equivalent 
of the Bombay quotation is more favourable than that of Calcutta 
linseed having due regard to the quality differences (oil content) 
between the two tvpes of linseed a greater volume of trade will he 
transacted m Bombay Bold The converse would be the case if 
Calcutta Small happened to be comparativelv cheaper The avail 
ability of freight for the positions required is also another factor 
which to some extent determines whether the Calcutta or Bombay 
qualities are purchased 

Certain Continental mills importii^ their supplies through a few 
Mediterranean ports such as Piraeus Genoa and Marseilles have 
a preference for the medium grained varieties approximating to 
the Calcutta Bold standard of 145 grams per gramme 

‘In 1937 38 1 0 000 tons out of a total export of *”6 000 tons te more 
tlian per cent were destined for the United Kingdom This does not take 
into account o 500 tons “ ror orders shipments the destinations for which 
are rot declared until many months after the shipments have heen made 
Information obtained from various sources however indicates that the bulk of 
these are destined for the United Kingdom The practice of rot declaring the 
destinations is common in Calcutta the object being to keep competitors in the 
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The Urnted States industiy on the other band is not generall/ 
interested in small linseed apart from an occasional few hundred 
tons shipped from Calcutta to Pacific coast ports, and has a decided 
preference tor the Bombay Bold quality 

(4) PEBIODICITT. 

The mam shipping season is from April to December, and as 
will be seen from the statement below, shipments of linseed are on 
an average fairly well spaced out over this period although large 
Tanations occur in the individual months of different years 

TJonihly exports of lAnseed from British Indian Forts* 


(Tboasand tons ) 


Months 

1932 33 

1 

1&3S-34 

1934 35 

1935 36 

1936 37 

Average 

1937 3S 

April 1 

1 

1 7 

10 

33 

6 

35 

IS 

12 

May 

6 

15 

IS i 

30 

37 

21 

23 

June 

6 

25 ' 

‘ 39 

' 0 

25 

21 

23 

Joly 

1 e 

32 ' 

21 

' 5 

1 26 ' 

18 

15 

August 

s 

4S 

25 

2 : 

1 22 j 

i 21 ; 

26 

September 


1 66 1 

1 32 ' 

S ' 

> 42 

So ! 

37 

October i 

7 

1 1 

, 35 1 

20 

29 1 

so 

24 

November 

5 

' 36 

11 ' 

>3 ' 

' 16 

I'J J 

■ 19 

December 

S 

' 43 1 

i 1 

15 

33 

23 


January 

5 

i 18 1 

' * 

12 1 

» i 

0 

2 

Febniarv 

1 ® 

19 j 

' 1 1 

17 

9 

10 

U 

March 

4 

JO 1 

1 ! 

ij 

I« 

16 

10 

20 

Total 

72 

379 j 

238 

165 

296 

230 

226 


The Indian crop begins to move to the market in March, bat 
-hipments of the new crop do not normally begin until April The 
experience of the past feu jears has shown that exports tend to 
mcrea-^e m ilaj and June, decline slightly dunng July and com- 
mence to rise again jn August reaching high levels m the last four 
months of tlie jear when the Argentine season is drawing to a close 

*A11 data lelatiug to ciontWy exports (and imports) from British ladiaB 
ports are derived from Accounts relating to the Sea home Trade and Navigation 
of British India 
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After December, Indian shipments fall off and exports are at their 
loTrest between January and March a period which synchronises with 
the end of season slackness m np country markets of India Taking 
an average for the fi\e years 1932 33 to 1936 37 about 26 per cent ot 
the annual shipments take place m April May and June, 2o per cent 
m September and October and the remaining 49 per cent during 
the remaming seven months of the year 

It is interesting to compare the periodicity of shipments from 
luaia with tho'e from the Argentine In that country the crop 
begins to moie m December and exports are highest m the period 
January to March 

Monthly exports of jAnseed from Argentina* 


(Thons&Dd tons ) 


llimthft 

waa 1 

im 


1935 

1936 

Average 

1937 

Jannaty 

187 

197 

199 

258 

168 

202 

2iS 

Febraaiy 

212 

169 

165 

197 

133 

175 

217 

ITaxeh 

202 

lU 

180 

160 

144 

169 

238 

April 

69 

94 

84 

no 

68 

8S 

184 

Uay 

118 

88 

"0 

ice 

87 

106 

103 

Jane 

152 

139 

71 

105 

73 

108 

96 

July 

172 

106 

82 

122 

119 

120 

112 

Augnet 

163 

91 

98 

137 

92 

114 

97 

September 

194 

69 

93 

115 

ISO 

124 

104 

October 

138 

73 

91 

116 

132 

110 

151 

November 

199 

59 

62 

128 

133 

116 

111 

December 

13o 

732 

168 

129 

i59 

142 

142 

Total 

1919 

1 371 

1 353 

1749 

1 454 

1 569 

I 773 


Taking an average of the fi%e years 1932|36 about 3o per cent 
of the annual shipments take place in the three months January to 
Mari-h about 19 per cent between April and June and about 23 
per cent m each of the other two quarters of the year 
‘International Eenew of Agriculture 
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E Imports of Lmseed Oil * 

'Tl, f 1, QuANTlriES AND SOURCES 

Tie 

Imporls of Linseed Oil into India 



, ^*11 be seen th»f ♦!. — ■' !_ 

nrodo'l “'erased 208 000 mllLs ‘ Dmng the last 3 years 
production estimated to aiera°p ™H> “ lees' 

mf ‘‘”*eed represenM w SsUons (67000 tons) 

uiported is about 2 500 tons n^i “rarage quantity of linseed 

ra,’'s%°? “ erase crushed annlli ’' ^'^eas about 200,000 tons 
1934 35 to 1936 37 annually ut India during the tricitnimn 


1937 38 do Pot inelode imports of uSeS 

213 in previous years 


1 EafLiawar and the 
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ports are not specifically mentioned m the Kathiawar trade statistics, 
but enquiries show that the bulk of such importations also 
derive from the United Kingdom It will be observed that the 
imports of oil through British ports haie displayed a distinct 
tendencj to fall off but whether this is directlj attributable to the 
diversion of the trade to Kathiawar ports cannot be said with 
certainty owing to the absence of data It is however clear that 
imports through the Kathiawar ports have increased since 1931 32, 
when detailed information first became available 


The table below shows that Bombaj bandies the great bulk of 
the import trade in linseed oil with Smd a poor second 

Share of di^erent promnces imports of lansced Oil 


— 

Average 
19^5 26 to 
1929-30 

1 

Average 
1930 31 to 
1934 So 

1935 36 1 

1936 37 

India— 




[ 

Bombay 

71 7 

71 5 

76 3 1 

75 6 

Smd 

1» 6 

15 5 

13 7 1 

14 S 

Madias j 

6 9 

9 0 

84| 

7 8 

Bengal ! 

1 1 

0 9 

1 3 I 

1 2 

Burma 

4 8 

3 1 

1 3 

0 9 

Total 

100 0 

100 0 

1 

ICO 0 j 

100 0 


It will be observed that Bengal a large consuming area with 
Calcutta as its chief port imports n^ligible quantities of Imseed 
oil This is on account of the old established Imseed crushing in 
dustry of Calcutta which is a large one and whose products compare 
favourably with the best of the imported brands 

(2) Qualities 

Enquiries have shown that most of the importations are high 
trade boiled oils and that such imports consist largely of the pro 
Qiicts of one or two manufacturers m the United Kingdom The 
imported article is mvanablj sold at a higher price than similar 
oils of Indian manufacture and oil merchants held that this is due 
not onlv to their consistently h^h quality hut largely to the long 
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established footing obtained by their manufacturers in the Indian 
marhets As the manufacture of boiled oils has of late been taken 
Up on an incieased scale bj the Indian industry it is probable that 
imports will continue to decline gradually 

(3) PiMowcirr 

During the four months JuljjOctober imports usually contract 
to a marked extent owing to the monsoon, which slows down buildmg 
operations and iirtuallj puts a stop to painting and exterior 
decoratiTe work For the remainder of the year there are consider 
able variations » 


l^onthly imports of Linseed Oil into India 
(Tfaouaand gallons ) 



i 1 

11933 33 1 

1 

1933>34 

1 

1934 33 

193349 

1936-87 

Average 

1937 88 

April 

1 

1 14 

» 

29 

29 

25 

21 

24 

May 1 

1 23 


27 

17 

12 

21 i 

16 

Jnfie ' 

20 

1 ' 

24 

18 

10 

1 18 

I 18 

JoJy 1 

1 9 

10 1 

10 , 

9 , 

10 

10 

4 

August 

10 

1 ’ 


8 

I 11 

8 

4 

September 

14 

7 

6 

13 

17 

11 

3 

October 

19 

U 

10 

1 17 

10 

14 

9 

November 

14 

23 

' 17 

34 

16 

21 

9 

December 

30 

21 

o3 

28 

14 

25 

22 

Jannary 

30 

23 

2o 

10 

20 

22 

9 

TBiJuruioy * 


1 

1 W 

I 


\% 

V. 

Blarch 

20 1 

1 23 

1 32 

1 ^ 

23 

21 

11 

Total 

227 1 

200 1 

233 

199 

191 

210 

149 


F — Exports of Linseed Oil and Cake 
(1) LmsiaEB Om 


(a) Quantities and destinations — During the tnennmm ending 
1936 37 exports of linseed oil averaged about half the imports Ex 






ports of oil since 1925 26 and the share of some of the chief destina 
tions may be summarised as follows — 


Exports of Linseed Od from India 

(Tboasaud galloos ) 


— 

Ceylon 

Stmts 

Settle 

meats 

J&va & 1 
the 

Plolb 1 

Others 

Total 

1925 26 

5 

1 32 

16 

22 

75 

1926 27 

3 

Id 

B 

11 

41 

1927 28 

6 

26 

25 

16 

73 

1928 29 

4 

22 1 

19 

2 

47 

1929 30 

5 

51 

32 

62 

170 

1930 31 

1 

1 29 

21 

26 

77 

1931 32 

^ 2 

13 

16 

7 

38 

1932-83 

2 

18 

16 

6 

1 44 

1933 34 

6 

Id 

24 

IS 

67 

1034 36 

10 

23 

3 

23 1 

64 

1935 36 

16 

35 

17 

10 I 

78 

1938 37 

17 

39 

51 

28 

135 

1937 33 

1 15 

I 

43 

23 

81 

! 162 


It will be seen that exports were highest m 1929 30 and lowest 
in 1931 32 when industrial actmtj was at a low ebb, owing to the 
general economic depression Since 1931 33 the export trade has 
shown a steady expansion and has during the past year more than 
doubled Itself as compared with the average annual exports of the 
preMous five years Reference to the diagram facing page 25 will 
show that exports of oil follow the same general trend as exports of 
linseed 

Calcutta IS the most important port of shipment and has handled 
on an av erage about 98 per cent of all the Unseed oil exported from 
India in the decennium ending 193o 36 

(6) Qualxhj — 'While the imported oil is mainly of the boiled 
^^ports are chieflv in the form of raw oil A certain amount 
of this trade — probably about 15 to 20 per cent —consists of 
reduced ” oils le , oils which are made cheaper hy the addition 
of mineral oil 

I'eriodxcity — There appear to be no marked seasonal vana 
monthly exports The average monthly shipments based on 
ve year period 1932 33 to 1936 37 indicate a tendency for exports 
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to te m F<'br\iaT> aM Mareb aad least Kav and Jtvac. af 

Will be clear from tbe following table 


Monthly exports of Linseed Oil from India 


(Thousand gallons ) 


_ ! 

'1932 33 

1933 34 

1934 35 

1935 36 

1938 37 

Average 

1937 3» 

Apnl 

4 

1 

“ 

7 

10 

5 4 

14 

Slay 

1 

1 

10 

3 

8 

4 6 1 

16 

Jane 

3 

1 

3 

5 

' 10 

' 4 4 

1 33 

July 

4 

3 

» 

8 

9 

6 4 

10 

August 

3 

6 

' 2 

6 

8 

5-« 

5 

Septeinher | 

4 

4 

7 

1 ^ 

12 

6 4 

11 

October 

2 

7 

Z 

7 

10 

6 8 

3 

NoTember 

t 1 

5 

4 

1 6 

16 

6 4 

13 

Hecemher 


3 

5 

1 8 

12 

7 0 

11 

January 1 

3 

3 

' 6 

6 

17 

8 0 

12 

Tebrnaiy 1 

7 

' 16 

1 6 

9 

12 

10 0 

B 

March j 

5 

1 

, 6 

1 

6 

11 

8 2 

27 

Total 

44 

1 

67 1 

64 

78 

, 135 

1 

77 6 

163 


As far as can be ascertained no linseed oil is shipped through 
Kathiawar Ports and foreign pofisessiona in India 

(2) IimsEHi Cake 

(o) QitQTittfies and dcshnaUons — What is left when the oil has 
been pressed out of linseed is known as Imseed calce The eate 
produced m the ghams is mostly consumed in the country as cattle 
food hut practicall} the entire ontpnt of the modern nulls, whi^ 
consists of espeller and hydraulic press cake, is exported- 
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Tlie following table shows the Yolnine of the export trade from 
1925 26 to 1937 38 and the share of ttie mam consummg countries 


Exports of Linseed Cake from India 
(ThoTisand tons ) 


— 

United 

Kingdom 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

Others 

Total 

1925 26 

14 


4 

2 


20 

1926 27 

27 

2 

10 

I 

2 

42 

1927 28 

34 

7 

20 

3 

4 1 

68 

1928 29 

32 

13 

29 

11 

2 

87 

1929 30 

33 

3 

12 

2 

1 

51 

1930 31 

18 

j 

4 

1 

1 

24 

1931 32 

34 

3 

7 

3 


47 

1932 33 

5o 

' 2 

11 

11 

3 

82 

1933 34 

39 

1 

6 

4 

1 

51 

1934 So 

34 


2 

4 

1 

41 

1933 36 

70 


1 

1 


72 

1936 37 

47 


2 

1 


50 

1937 33 

44 


1 

1 

2‘ 

47 


As with linseed India’s best customer for linseed cake is the 
Lmted Kingdom to which country 59 per cent of the total Indian 
exports during the eight jears ending 1932-33 were consigned The 
Ottawa preference came into operation in the beginning of 1933 
aud its effect was at once apparent inasmuch as the United Kingdom 
purchased 77 per cent of the total exports of Indian linseed cake 
during 1933 34 In the following jear Great Britain’s share regis- 
tered a further expansion to 83 per cent, which went up to 97 per 
cent in 1935 36 ana 94 per cent m 1936 37 From the latest available 
figures Great Lritam’s share m 1937 38 appears to be more than 93 
pec cent , and. afiex ad.yiat.in% “ for nrdias.” shcpmants, tip. propor- 
tion will be cien higher Shipments to other European countries have 
on the other hand fallen off considerably m recent years and are now 
of small importance t 

Exports have shown great xanahihtv from year to year and 
while there is no consistent trend up or down it is interesting to 
note that shipments of linseed cake follow a tendency contrary to 
that shown by exports of linseed (diagreim facing page 25), owmg 
to the fact that when exports of linseed are low the amount crushed m 
India increases 

*2 035 tons “ for orders ” to Egypt 

13 mainly due to quota and otber lestnctioas on imports of feeding 

L137ICAB , 
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Bombaj and Calcutta were the only ports from which linseed 
calve was esported until 1933, when Vizagapatam was converted 
mto d sheltered port capable of bemg used by large sea going vessels 
at all seasons of the year Smee 1933 34, about 4 per cent of the 
total linseed cake exports on an average have been diverted to Viza 
gapatam mainly from tbe mills in the Raipur (Central Provinces) 
area to which this port is now directly connected by rad 

(,6) Quality— The oil contained m linseed cake vanes accord 
mg to the method oi «traetion cmploved Cake produced in the 
old fashioned gham normaUy contains more oil than cake turned 
out h\ efficient modern macbuien such as espellers and Indrauhe 
presses Expeller cake is marketed in small irregular pieces roughlj 
i" thick, and usually contains about S to 10 per cent of oil, although 
these proportions are liable to variation between 6 and 12 per cent- 
bydrauiie press cake contains about 9 to 12 per cent oil and is 
usually m tbe form of slabs about thick, 3 feet long and 1 foot 
broad It is softer than expeller cake, and costs more 

(c) Penodicii !/ — ^From the following table it will be seen that, 
on an average shipments of linseed cake are lowest between Jlarch 
and June and mod-’ratelv constant during the remainder of the 
jear 

H/onfAly exports of Lmseed Cale from Indus. 


(Thensand toss ) 



1932 53 

1955 34 

1954 3$ 

193o 36 ! 

1936-37 ! 

ATH*g« 

1837 SS 

April 

5 

' 5 

2 

8 

3 

3 '> 

3 

Jlay 

3 

5 

1 2 

4 

3 

3 4 

3 

June 

■ 7 

4 

" 1 

4 

3 

4 0 

3 

Joly 

1 ^ 

6 


5 

4 

5 6 ' 

5 

Angnst 


7 

3 

7 

7 

6 8 1 

4 

September 

10 1 

3 

4 

7 

7 

6 2 1 

5 

October 

6 

4 1 

3 

9 

6 

5 6 

6 

IsOTembei 

6 


3 

7 

3 

4 G 

4 

December 

7 

s 1 

5 

7 

4 

5 2 

4 

Jaaoary 

8 

3 

5 

10 

S 



Febrnaiy 

7 

4 

4 

S 

4 

1 4 8 

3 

March 

6 

3 

4 

4 

3 

1 4 0 

3 

!roW 

S2 

51 

41 

72 

50 

j 69 2 

47 
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G— Total and net available supplies of Linseed and Linseed pro- 
ducts 

(1) LtNSEnj 

The net quantities of linseed retained for consumption m India 
since 1901 are shoum in Appendix XI The total and net avail- 
able supplies during tbe last three years is summarised belcrw — 
Act a'iaildble supplies of Linseed in India 
1934 35 to 1936-37 

(Ttioasind tons ) 


— 

I9S1 35 

1 

1 

1935^ 

1 

1936 37 

1 

1 


1937 38 

Prodoction (outtnin ot previons yws 

crop) 

458 

492 

1 

478 . 

476 

475 

Imports 

10 j 

U 

13 

12 

11 

Total supplies 

468 

506 

491 

488 

486 

Exports . 

240 

165 

296 

233 

226 


228 1 

341 

195 

25o , 

2C0 

Seed requirements @15 lb per acre 

26 

26 ; 

27 

26 

28 

Ket ftTsilable supplies 

202 

315 : 

168 

229 1 

232 


The net available supplies m earlier years trere considerably 
less, the average for the tnenniuin 1911 12 to 1913 14 being 138,000 
tons only, le, about three fifths of the 1934 35|1936 37 average as 
Will appear from the following table — • 


Net atotloble supplies %n pre TVar years 

(Tlioasaad tons) 


— 

1911 12 

1 

1912 13 

1913 14 

Arerage 

Production (outturn of preTiona years 

I^^P) 

571 

645 

542 

586 

11 

8 

7 

9 

Total suppLes 

582 

653 

519 

' 595 

Exports 

522 

354 

414 

1 430 


60 

299 

135 

165 

Seed requirements® 151b per acre 

34 

28 

1 -0 1 

i 27 

Ket STa liable supplies 

26 

271 

1 115 j 

1 138 


hl371CAB 
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(2) Li&sce2) Oil and Cake 

Of the net available suppbes of linseed after deducting exports 
and seed requirements, a sm^ porbon (27,000 tons or about 6 per 
cent of the total production) is consumed as such and the balance 
IS converted into oil and eake yieldu^ approximately 67,000 tons of 
oil or about 16 25 million gallons and 133,000 tons of cake Adjust 
mg imports and exports, the net available supplies of linseed oil 
and linseed cake during the tnenmum 1934 3511936 37 amounted 
roughly to 67,500 and 79,000 tons respectively as detailed below — 

Net available supplies of Linseed Oil and Linseed Cake 

(Tboaaaad tons) 


I Linseed oil i Ltnseed cake 


! 

Average 

mtasto 
1936 37 

1937 38 

mt 35 to 
1936 37 

1937 38 

PlOductlOQ 

67 

68 

183 

137 

Imports 

0 8 

0 6 

Atl 

1 N$l 

Total supplies 

67 8 

68 6 

133 

187 

Szpoits 

3 

0 6 

* 8i 

47 

Net syailsble supplies 

67 8 

68 

79 

90 


E — Eote on the trade m linseed and its products m Buxxaa. 

Apparently no linseed whatever is grown in Burma except on 
the farms of the agricultural department The Season and Crop 
Reports for the six jear period 1928 29 to 1933 34 showed an aver 
age of 26 acres as being under linseed, but on investigation the crop 
thus reported proved not to be linseed 

Linseed is imported, mta Burma in. negJjgjhla ajiantities for 
veterinary purposes only Consignments of 2 to 5 bags at a time 
are ordered bj local produce dealers from commission agents m 
Calcutta or from their own branches where such exist in the same 
city The retail trade secures its supplies at the rate of one or two 
bags at a time and sells to the ultimate consumer in small units 
varying from i lb to 3 Ib 

Burma obtains her requirements of linseed oil by importing 
from India and from foreign eountnte The present extent of this 
trade which is detailed m the foDowing table is of the order of 
about 110 000 gallons of which at the present time, less than about 
2 per cent derives from sources other than India 
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Imports of linseed Oil into Burma from other countries and from 

India 


(Gallons ) 


— 

Average 
1929 30 
to 1931 
32 

Average 
1932 33 
to 1934 
35 

1035 36 

1 

^ 1936 37 

i 

1937 38 

Imports from abroad 

7100 

4 200 

1 SCO 

1,200 

2,100 

Imports from India 

122 000 

1 

102 000 

107,000 

118,000 

lOoOOO 

1 


It Tvill be noticed that imports of oil from abroad have very 
largely diminished and in 1936 37 were only about one sixth of the 
average of the three years 1929 30 to 1931 32 Imports from India 
in 1936 37 however remained lo^er than those in the tnennima re- 
ferred to, although the share of India m the total imports into Banna 
has steadily increased Of the total quantities of Imseed oil import- 
ed into Burma from other countries and from India India’s* ^are 
tras 94 per cent m the trienmum 1929130 to 1931132, 96 per cent 
in the following three year penod 1932(33 to 1934)35, 98 per cent 
in 1935(36, 99 per cent m 1936(37, and 98 per cent m 1937(38 
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INTER CHAPTER ONE 

The linseed ciop in India is giown for its seed and 
not for the fibre Somewhere about 4| lakhs tons of 
linseed are produced on an area of about 4 million acres, 
and the aiea shows a tendency to increase The produc- 
tion IS concentrated mainly in the Central Provinces, 
United Provinr^es, Bihai, Hyderabad, Bombay and 
Bengal 

The total value of the linseed produced is somewhere 
about 5 eiores lupees Since onij about 20 per cent is 
letained in the ullages hnseed constitutes an important 
cash crop Almost half the eiop is sold in the harvest 
months, ilaichiMaj Linseed is also an important 
factoi in the export trade since sometimes almost two- 
thiids of the total ciop is expoited, the post war average 
exports being i ell over 2 laldis tons annually Apart 
from the exports of linseed cake, the average annual 
value of which was about 33 lakhs, there are also expoits 
ot linseed oil amounting to one lakh gallons valued at 
about lakhs rupees, but this is more than counter 
balanced by imports cd bnseed oil which are more than 
twice the exports and are valued at about 4 lakhs mpees 

The net available supply foi consumption witnm 
India averages over 21 lakhs tons after allowing for seed 
requiied for sowing Tins is converted into oil and cake 
either in country bullock driven ghanis or in the larger 
powei nulls Sjme of the oil is put to industrial use in 
the piepaiation of pamta and varnishes^ etc ^ but its mam 
use is for edible pinposes eilier as linseed oil which is 
very much in favour m the Central Provinces and Central 
India States, or as an adulterant of higher priced oils 
such as mustaid oil which is in keen demand in Bengal, 
United Proviuccs, Bihar and Onssa 

The oil content depends very largely on the type of 
seed The main commercial descriptions are Bold and 
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Small seed Bombay Bold, it is found, normally con- 
sisto of linseed Jiainng less than 135 grams pei gramme 
In the case of Calcutta Bold the seed is smaller and 
ranges from 145 up to 153 giams per giamme, at ■winch 
point it ceases to be called Bold and becomes Small Of 
the total production about 40 pei cent consists of Bombay 
Bold, less than 10 per cent of Calcutta Bold and lather 
more than half of Calcutta Small In general the small 
type of seed is found m the Oangetic Plain and in Bengal 
the grains fiequently number 200 oi "more per gramme 
In paits of the Central Piovinces the general level is 
about 120 giains per gramme, and m some of the Central 
India States 110 giains or less pei gramme 

Laboiatory analysis shows that •within limits, the 
laigei the seed the higher the percentage of oil Samples 
drami fiom Central India, with 112 grams per gramme 
shou an oil contc ut of 45 J pei cent , whereas some samples 
of «-maU linseed in Bengal give a figui e as low as 38^ 
pel cent The laigei the giain tlie higher the oil content 
holds good as a geneial piinciple until the number of 
giains becomes less than 105 per giamme, when appa- 
rently the size of the seed becomes affected by a tliicken- 
ing and coarsemng of the seed coat and no increase in 
oil content can be observed 

Tt ivill appear latei that the tiade and particularly 
the buyers abroad do not ainneciate as fully as might be 
expected the inherent value of the “ hold ” seed There 
IS, therefore, some need to standardise the different types 
so as to «ecure an adequate premium for the higher 
qualities 

"U^hen taking up the standaidisation of quality the 
question of the percentage of impurities would also have 
to be considei ed Tins i anes f i om one disti ict to another 
and whereas it nierages about 5^ — per cent in Central 
India the amount of impurities increases to between 
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and 10 per cent in Bihar and in some parts of the United 
Provinces is as high as 11-J per cent , largely owing in this 
case, to the prevalent practice of sowing linseed with 
wheat and other grains 

The position in regaid to the export trade depends 
veri largely on the Aigentine ciop Indian linseed is dis 
tinctly better tl^an Argentine both in regard to its oil con 
tent and drying properties, but the Argentine dominates 
the woild markets owing to the fact that it produces about 
two thuds of the world crop and contiols rafhei more 
than 80 per cent of the world trade Indian production 
represents about 16 or 17 per cent of the world total and 
she holds about the same proportion of the woild tiade 
It perhaps mt snipnisiug that buyeis abroad tend to 
base their business to a very laige extent on Argentine 
linseed and this IS tiue even of bnyeis in the United 
Kingdom who have, since the intioduction of the Ottawa 
Agreement, taken on an average about two thirds of the 
total export*? of rniseed fiom India and about four fifths 
of the linseed cake 

It would appeal that as a result of the increased 
talangs by the United Kingdom of Indian linseed there 
has been some inciease m the production, this is however 
largely obscured by the v erv high error which exists m 
official statistics As in the case of other crops the 
“ standard yield ” which ranges in different provinces 
from 215 Ib to 500 lb is open to considerable doubt and 
the All India average based on official figures which 
amounts to only 275 lb per acre, t e , less than half the 
average yield in the Argentine undei states the case 
considerably The official statistics make no allowance 
for what appeal * to be the increasing practice of *;owiiig 
Imseed mixed with other crops This is the source of 
additional error* Allowing for Uie fact that 10 per cent 
of the Imseed aiea which lies in un reporting Indian 
States, finds no place in the official recoi ds, these various 
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errors result in a cumulative total under-estimation in 
the official figurr-s wliicli must at least be 10 per cent, in 
area and 17 peT- cent, in production, and is probably 
considerably bigber. It would obviously be desirable to 
take some step^^ to reduce the extent of this error. 
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ohaptee n-ninjsATioN and demand 

A — Utilisation 

“ s'nnns difficult}- No 

the manufacture of ml and ci7„r fh “ 

mills or the country ahonis In capacity of the 

therefore, the figures discussed * extensive personal enquineii 

regarded as appCmatmS^^'" ^^'etitofr sections must be 

(!) POR EXPORT 

export^Mo^ted'to 231 Orn'to’’”' •“ ^^^6 37, India’s 

of the total prSuct.™ “ representmg 49 per cent. 

(2) PoR INTERNAL CONSiniPTIOV 

™ olTeT ' ’>» summarised as under - 

P?s'es‘'and°S“St{i’° fled.’ and*'^‘'’’° medicmal pur 
(c) Oil extraction 

m Chaiter^xTbut 

tons of hnseed «ere annLik 11® iiearl 7 26 000 

past three 5 ears" ' LoMUrgroTO^S'* ‘*’‘1 

respectne of quality consileraTTons^ mtanably used ir 

in the eastern parts*^of^the*^rmeTp” * localities as for instance 
quantities of linseed are Ised for th “ ’““o'' 

meat known in the “InSar L ml"'''’?.?''® “* “ 
shape of small bails and eonsKf xT L “P 

cane sugar) and Imseed ^ mixture of y«r or jaggeiy (raw 

tionei™*''ln‘lh7roilS‘’and7hI!|“f 'oo'J us u “ '“u* 

P°°*os a°<J IS also m some demanri ** ^ Worses and polo 

addition to these ■various m veterinary establishments In 

Burned in the rural and urban amount of linseed is con 

parations and in poultices ^ ingredient in medical pre- 

m the -pillages for 

^1 000 tons to be consumed leaving some 

hioli^'^^ ‘^Jsappearance ha<f In the urban areas 

K',™? “'“uots o“S f” “eertamed to be relatively 

A total of some 27 000 tTs ® ““ *»“ P®' »U”™ 

purposes as h„secd therefore consumed for these vanoiB 
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SUPPLES AND UTIUSATION OP LINSEED 
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(c) Oil extraction — The eni^i^ of Imseed for the manufac- 
ture of Loseed oil (and linseed cake) is an important industry and 
IS responsible for the greater proportion of the linseed consumed in 
India Altogether, about 42 per cent of the total production on an 
average or roughlj about 200,000 tons annually, •were used for the 
expression of oil between 1934 35 and 1936 37 * 

In the countri side the oil is expressed by ghanis or kolhus 
operated by draught animals such as bullocks but in many towns and 
cities there are power driven mills equipped either with rotary 
ghontsl or with modem machmetj such as expellers and hydraulic 
pressest (the location of these power driven plants is shown in the 
map faemg page 44) 

Between 1934 35 and 1936 37, of the 200,000 tons estimated to 
have been crushed annually, about 134 000 tons were handled by the 
power driven mills and 66,000 tons by the village ghams 

(3) Sxmii-mv op utilisa.tion 

The approximate utilisation of the linseed crop, in round figures, 
between 1934 35 and 1936 37 is summarised m the following table 
The proportionate disppearance through the various channels of con 
sumption IS illustrated in the diagram opposite 


Sununary of uhlisotion of Linseed in Indio 


Supplies (excluding cany oven) 

(Tons ) 

Utilisation 

(Tons ) 

Average production 

476 000 

Average exports (1934 35/1936 

233 000 

Average imports 

12 000 

Seed 

26 OOO 



Domestic consumption 

27,000 



Oil extraction 

200 000 



Wastage. etc 

2,000 

Total ayailablc suppbee 

48S 000 


48S 000 






B — ^Demand 

(1) QuALFIT BEQUIREmEKTS 

Consumers’ requirements m respect of linseed are not as complex 
as IS the case with certain cereals such as wheat or rice As linseed 

‘The methods adopted in ainving at this figure are discussed in detail later 
to this chapter 

tSimilar in pnneiple to the village gJiant, but operated by mechanical 
povier 

tSee page 20R 
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IS primarily needprl fn-w 41. 

apart from deanlmr? k .‘if aom.deralor 

Tie qnalitj of the ml has so faf ““ ■>» “ilaia'i 

Md among the three mam commere?‘l e”asideration 

Boa.ba5 Bold Calcutta BoId™rslr“ 

sizo of gram and oil content ™ Small— the difference is only of 
are based on the entra 0.1 cLtem Si!,””'™' '''' ““ 

cent as compared "vith” ArgMtml'"lime h? about 4 per 

linseed is understood to In. f better dr.* 

Its lalue Accordin"!. it min. properties which enhance 

u-orld markets although the3n.fn? ’’/emium o.er Plate linseed m 
fiiderahle sanation in different leais Premium is liable to con 

India IS employ^ ,n thr^parMior* r“” f’r exported from 

as the manufacture of painls t “ “‘’“*‘"81 uses such 

esport demand is not confined to ao!"Sn ’““’e“m etc and the 
factor , e the relative .aIue?of '’"“’“y The price 

Calcutta and the bold linseS sbTn' exported through 

‘he buying polie. of tli from Bombay wholly 

•'a® Parted KmSio Id Cn 

f““.h°‘re'er it has been observed^ih . *'5'“'®’ millers In reeent 
im “‘a market for Indian ImS^i^i'o"'^'”®'®*’ ‘he Hmted States 
45. r"““ buy ers to Bombay Bold Tb1^"®i’’‘'®^®”a“® '* 8“'®“ by 
that freights to the Atlantic coast ’“‘ffely due to the fact 

uanailv cheaper from Bombay thm f”**® “r.”'® ^“‘'4 Slates are 
reckoned m terms of oil they wort « . 5??“, and when 

ml content of Bombay Bold *' * **'** ‘“"a “““S •“ ‘he higher 

Bomba. ®hS“fhe™ l«i,e'“eiSt"f s°h 

of linseed Exports from shipments of different qualities 

Imseed* while those from BonZ^ PredominanUy of small 

variety During the qumoue^mL"™ ‘h® Bombay Bold 

cent of the total exports IP29 30 nearly 58 per 

about 42 per cent from 5 ®“‘ ’’®»“ Calcutta and 

ending with 1934-35 exports from r' T ^he next 5 year period 
53 per cent and those from Bo^^ ‘’“‘'"“a declmed to less than 
dicalmg a higher propSZ T‘'b^ f“e «» “bout 46 per cent n, 
i!*, *ie D S A 2d rom.Tj’5^ This Tras due to 

and had bought fairl. extenslvT market for Indian Imseed 

latter year about 14 per ccM “34 During the 

T compared with 0 2 ni«. Indian exports went to 

In 1930 36 about 50 per rout of.r“r ? Preeedi^ five years 
centrated at Calcutta fnd 46 op ^ *5® export trade was con 

cenf ,®“mbay took the lion s’Si2“ f 5i.®”“b“^ bn 1936 37 how 
cent leaving Caicntta with onlHT f s?® '^P®" ‘“‘’e ““th 51 P®r 
“°™h only about 41 per cent This was mainly 
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due to the parity favouring Bombay and the mereased retention 
m the areas serving Calcutta The position was reveised during 
1937 38, when Calcutta handled about 60 per cent of the total amount 
shipped from India, Bombay onlj 40 per cent , and Vizagapatam the 
remaining 5 per cent 

(6) For tniornal consumption — Generally speaking, the 
Indian oil milling industry has little choice in the type of linseed 
used Geographically, the areas producing the different qualities of 
linseed are fairly clearly demarcated, and as the miU generally draws 
its supplies from the nearest area of surplus production, the location 
of the mill is the main factor in determining the quality crushed 
SIills procuring their supphes from the north of the United Pro 
vmees, Bihar, Bengal etc, obviouslj do not obtain linseed of the 
Bombay Bold class whereas the tniUs m Western India receive an 
insignificant proportion of small linseed It is only in the compara 
tnely few localities in which more than one class of linseed is 
economically available, that the question of any preference for any 
particular quality can arise For example, at Calcutta where both 
the Calcutta Bold and Small qualities are traded m regularly the 
local mills definitely prefer the former quality not only because of 
its higher oil content but also because of its comparatively greater 
cleanliness as compared with the small linseed produced in Bihar 
and the United Provinces As, hovrever, supplies of bold linseed 
reaching Calcutta are inadequate the mills are obliged to purchase 
relatively large quantities of small linseed and owing to lack of 
sufficient storage accommodation m many instances wth qualities 
are stacked together m the same godowns and are crushed mdiseri 
mmately To «ome extent this would appear to account for the fact 
that the premium actually paid for bold linseed in Calcutta is seldom 
commensurate with its higher oil content 

The owners or operators of ghams and holhus crush whatever 
kind of linseed they can obtain most conveniently and cheaply 
Normally their supplies are drawn from the immediate neighbourhood 
irrespective of quality 

Special qualitj characteristics in regard to size or oil content 
are therefore not given adequate consideration at present in the 
tOTa-oEitfi in Indm 


(2) QUAUnTATTVIl REQtnBEaiENTS 

Excluding the total requirements of the export trade and the 
amount of linseed needed for seed and domestic consumption the 
largest quantities are consumed m the extraction of oil The demand 
for this arises from two mam sources 

(c) Power drthen mills 

In the absence of statistics the quantity consumed by the inillni" 
industry can at best be only a rough estimate There bemg over 
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550 ojl mills* it as not an easy matter to collect infonaatioii as 
to theic reomreiQentb of this oilseed Of these estahlislunents about 
430 Oo not crush any hnseed at all and of the 123 concerns 'whieh 
■were ascertained to have crushed Iitseed during 1936 onlj" a few 
handle hnseed esclusneh while the great majority crush other oil 
seeds as well as linseed 

An attempt was made to ascertain the quantitj of linseed crushed 
by issuing a questionnaire to e'verj known concern This was 
supplemented bj personal enquiries whemer possible A number 
of the large establishments readily complied but the response from 
numerous small concerns was not encouraging Some apparently 
possessed no records while others were chary ot givung anj detaHed 
mformation 

It was necessary, therefore, to attack the problem from another 
angle Information obtained from a number of nulls, and the results 
of other enquiries indicated the proportions of linseed cake exported 
and consumed locally From this it became po>sjbl 0 to estimate^® 
production of cal e from the detailed export statistics available Th® 
total amount of hnseed crushed in the country could thus be cal 
culated The fact that almost all the cake turned out by hydrauhe 
presses and expellers is exported while the production of cake froo 
rotary ghants is consumed locally, helped matenally in achieving 
this object 

The hnseed cake production of the oil mills in Bengal Bihar 
and the United Proimees is exported from Calcutta while the out 
put of the nulls in the Central Provinces Central India Rajputana 
Bombay and Hyderabad is shipped through Bombay t The Punjab 
and Kashmir do not export any hnseed cake The position may 
therefore be conveniently examined under the following 3 groups 

(») Areas exporting cake through Calcutta — ^United Pw 
rinees Bihar Orissa and Bengal 
(ii) Areas exporting cake through Bonibay and Tizaga 
pafam — Centra! Provinces, Central India RajputanOt 
Hyderabad and Bombay 

(mi) Areas which do not export cake — ^Punjab and Kashmir 


(i) Areas exporting cake through Calcutta — Vnited Trounces, Bihar, 
Onssa and Bengal 

Vnited Provinces — Out of 61 mills operating in the province 27 
crush hnseed in quantities ■which vary from year to year Most of 

‘Aceordmg to the pubheation ‘ haxgt, Indnatruil Establishments in India '' 
i^ued by the Depaitmeni; ol Commercial Intelli«nce and Statistics the 1**^ 
edition of -which appeared in 1935 there were 250 oil nulls la the different Pro 
■nnees and States m India in 1933 Dnimg the course of this survey howerer 
t, found that some of the mills recorded in the above-mentioned publics 
non had gone into liquidation while others had come into emstence There wew 
also numerous smaller concerns of which a record was obtained for the first time 
during the present survey it appears that there -were at 
least oil mills working in India in 1936 the location and d stnbntion of 
which IS dealt with mote fully in C3sapter X 

tin recent rears small quantities of eahe from the Central Provinees hare 
been consigned from Vieagspataoi. 



these establishments also handle other oilseeds Broadly speakmg, 
much of the cake turned out by e^ellers and hydraulic presses is 
consigned to Calcutta, mainly for commission sale to shippers, while 
the product of the rotary ghauts is sold and consumed locally* Taking 
the United Provinces as a -whole, enquiries show about 60 per cent 
of the cake produced is at present consumed within the province or 
m adjacent areas The remaining 40 per cent is consigned to Gal 
eutta and eientuallj shipped abroad 

From data collected from almost all the linseed crushing mills 
in the proi mce the total quantity crushed in 1934 35 \\ as estimated 
at 19,000 tons of which the Cawnpore mills handled about 7 000 tons 
the mills at Agra and Jhansi about 2 000 tons, those at Benares 4,000 
tons and the mills at other centres approximately 6,000 tons 

Bihar — There are some 38 mills in this province of which 26 
are reported to crush linseed A few of the mills are equipped with 
ezpellers or presses but the ma3ont> operate batteries of rotary 
gkams and are primarily concerned with the crushing of mustard 
and rapeseed About 80 per ceut of the linseed cake produced m 
this province — the output of rotary gkanis — is consumed locally 
The balance of 20 per cent , representing the great bulk of the 
expeller cake output finds its way down to Calcutta where it is sold 
to exporters through commission agents The quantity of linseed 
estimated to be crushed by the large mills m this province during 
1934 35 was about 15,000 tons 

Bengal — Linseed crushing in Bengal is concentrated at or in 
the immediate vicinity of Calcutta and is a highly developed industry 
in this provmee Of the 44 mills working in the proiince, 9 crush 
linseed, and of the latter at least two work all the year round on 
linseed exelusivelj These mills are all equipped with modern 
machinery consisting of expellers and hydraulic presses 

There are fewer variations m the quantities of Imsecd crushed 
from j ear to year in Bengal than in either Bihar or the United Pro- 
vinces The actual records of 3 large mills, including one dealing 
exclusively -with linseed showed that during the 4 calendar years 
1932 35 a little more than 12,000 tons was consumed duniially on an 
average, the range of vanation being from 10 460 tons m 1934 to 
13,193 tons in 1935 Altogether about 25 000 tons were crushed in 
Bengal during 1934 35, almost the whole of the cake pro luced there- 
from being destined for the export market 


•It 13 notevjortliy tbit lb© local eonsiiiBptiou ot linseed cake appeals to be 
oa the increase in the eastern districts of this provmee This may m part be 
due to the fact that in recent years several parcels of linseed cake deriving from 
this province and shipped from Caleotta to the United Kingdom, were rejected 
on arrival at destination owing to the presence of castor seed or husk {see 
Chapter X) For this reason exporters avoid purchasing linseed cake produced 
m the United Provinces except rmdet special terms The mills therefore prefer 
to sell their cake locally as they find the terms of local sale less onerous A few 
reputable manufacturers however still export the whole or a large part of their 
output of expeller and press cake 
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«reas the position m the 

Estimated production retenim-n 
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r 
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consumption is estimated not to exceed 1,500 tons In Central 
India, appreciable quantities oi linseed are crushed in the States 
of Indore and Gwalior, while Kotah, in Kajputana, is also of some 
importance The total quantity of linseed handled by the mills in 
these three areas is estimated to be m the neighbourhood of 5,000 
tons annually As in the Central Provinces, about 44 per cent of 
the total cake output of the mills is consumed locally and in adjacent 
tracts 

The situation in the areas ser\ed by Bombay and Vizagapatam 
may therefore be summarised as follows — 


EsUmaied prodvchon, retenUon and exports of Linseed Cake relating 
to the areas served by Bombay 


1 

1 

1 

1 

Linseed 
ciusLed 
anncallj 
during the 
quioquen 

ending 
1034 3o 

1 

Cake 1 
produced 

Proportion 
of cake 
estimated 
to be 
consumed 
locally 

Quantity 
of cake 
consumed 
locally 

Quantity 
of cake 
available 
for 

export 

i 

(tons ) j 

(tons ) 1 

1 1 

(tons ) 

(tons ) 

Central Provinces 

40 000 

26 700 

44% 

11 750 

14 950 

Bombajr 

9 000 

6 000 



6 000 

Hyderabad 

1,500 

1 000 

«% 

440 

560 

Central India and Kajpu 
taoa States 

5 000 

1 

3 300 

44% 

1,450 

1,860 


55,500 

J 37,000 

1 

1 37% 

13 640 

23,360 


With an estimated local consumption of 13,640 tons out of a 
total production of linseed cake amounting to 37,000 tons the balance 
available for export works out at a figure approximating the actual 
exports of linseed cake from Bombay and Vizagapatam over the five 
years ending 1934-35 which averaged 23,330 tons annually 
(ill) Areas which do not export cake abroad — Punjab and Kashmir 
The cake produced from the linseed crushed m the Punjab and 
in Kashmir is all consumed locally and is not exported outside these 
areas In Kashmir, the consumptiim by mills is estimated to be 
about 3,000 tons In the Punjab, a certain amount of linseed crush 
mg IS done by power driven ghants but the quantities involved are 
small, and are apparently m the neighbourhood of 200 — 250 tons 
annually The total quantity of bnseed crushed each year m these 
two areas may be reckoned not to exceed 4,000 tons 

(iv) Total requiremenU of the power driven mills 
As has already been mentioned exports of linseed cake from 
Calcutta represent some 61 per e'ent of the total cake production 
L137ICAB 
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•■ti ashed m additiou to the other main oilseeds of those areas. 
iPersonal enquiries made lu the lanons districts of this province would 
seem to indicate that approsimatelj 15 000 tons of Imseed are crushed 
in, the ghanis m an ai erage year ' 

Bihar and Orissa — The number of ghants operating m this area 
IS unrecorded It was ascertained however that linseed crushing by 
ghani tal es place to a greater extent in the producing areas in the 
northeastern and southern distiicts than in other parts of the pro 
■\ince The provincial report estimates the average annual con 
sumption b\ the gliania at about 13 000 tons a figure subject to 
variation from vear to jear according to the relative prices of 
mustard or rape oil and linseed oil 

Central Provinces — Published records show that there are 
18 551 ghams m this province The present survej has shown that 
about 0 000 of these crush linseed the annual consumption being in 
the vianitv of about 17 000 tons 


Other Frounces and States — In Assam Bengal and Aladras 
there appear to be no instances of linseed being crushed bj ghants 
In the Punj'ib hnseed crushing is confined mainly to the districts 
ot Kangra Qurdaspur and Hosbiarpur and involves about 1700 
tons In Kashmir about 1 oOO tons appear annuallv to be crushed 
in the ghanu 

As regards the Indian States Imseed crushing by ghants is not 
the practice in Hyderabad but is a somewhat impi rtai t factor 
in the Central India and Rajputana States The estimated quantitj 
of Imseed crushed m Gwalior Dhar Narsingarh Chattarpur Nagod 
Rewah etc amounts to about 18 000 tons 

Siini/jiari/ of consumption by ghams — An estimation of the 
annual variations m the amount of Imseed handled by the ghams 
cannot be made in the ‘>ame manner as has been possible in dealing 
with the power driven mills \part from the impossibility of obtain 
mg details from the three or four hundred thousand ghants scattered 
all over the countrj the bulk ot the oil and all the output of cake 
IS consumed locallj so that no proper records are available The 
total given in the statement below must therefore be regarded as a 
rough av erage figure onlv subject it maj perhaps be assumed to 
jearlj variations m like proportion to the power driven mills con 
sumption of linseed 


Approximate quanitti/ of Linseed estimated to be crushed by ghants 
anntiaUy 


United Provinces 

Tons 
15 000 

Bihar (including Oris.sa) 

13 000 

Central Provinces 

16 500 

Central India and Rajpatana 

18 000 

Punjab 

1700 

Kashmir 

1 oOO 

Total 

65 700 


U37ICAR 
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(c) Sumniaru 0 / ioial uUltsaiion of Linseed for od extratium tn 
India 

From what has alreadj been said it woidd appear that the a^e^ 
age rtijwrtments for both power driven milU aid Mila"? 

ghanis for the trienmum J934 3o/193C 37 irere roiishlj' foUows ■ 

Tons 

Power driven mills 000 

Village ghanis 06 000 

Total linseed crushed 200000 


A^Mimin g the proportion of oil extracted to be approrimatelr 
one third hr weight of the quantity of Imseed crushed the total 
amount of oil maniifaetnred annuallv on an average during the abote 
period would be nearlr 67 000 tom equivalent to some 16 2o milhoi> 
gallons 

(3) Factors AnrcrtNO the dbuakd 

(a) Tor export — Jls already indicated in an earlier section ti* 
export demand to a %erj large extent is influenced by the sire of tie 
Argentine crop (diagram facing page 56) The production m 
the Lnited States also has some bearing on the export demand for 
.Indian linseed The Lmited States is a producer of hmeed but h^ 
frequently to supplement her domestic supplies with imports which 
are neeessarilr larger in sears when her own crop is deficient The 
great bulk of such imports is normally drairn from Argentma but 
in jeers of excepttoualls short crops — particularh when a small 
crop la simultaneoasli hanested in the Plate — a demand is created 
in the I cited States for the linseed grown in India the only countrf 
in the world other than the Argentine having an exportable surplus 
of au\ magnitude This has actual'y happened in more than on* 
season since 1933 

Another factor which has a direct beating on the volume of the 
Indian export trade is the premimn at which Indian Imseed can be 
purchased abroad as compared xntb Plate Imseed- This is governed 
to a great extent hy the size of the latter crop In years of 
abundant supplies of Aigentine Imseed the differences between tb^ 
quotations for Indian and Plate linseed naturally tend to widen 
until a pomt is reached at which it pays to buy the latter qualitf 
having due regard to the adjustment of such factors as ( 1 ) th® 
difference in the liondon selling basis whieh according to the 
Incorporated Oil Seed Association Contract is ' pure " for Indiar 
Imseed and 4 per cent for Plate (n) the relative amount of oil 
content and (m) for sales in ibe United ]&ngdom the 10 per cent 
import duty which is levied in tlmt country on linseed of non 
Empire origin The other and least tangible element, also probable 
the most important is the market factor which coupled with tb® 
known constants enumerated above goes to make up the extremely 
variable price differences between Indian and Plate linseed- U “ 
impossible therefore to determine a fixed point at which both Indian 



and Argentine Imseed are an equally good “ buy ’ The que'ition 
IS discussed in a more appropriate chapter dealing with prices 

In a general way, however, it may be said that Indian linseed is 
mtrinsically worth about 15 per cent more than Argentine, having 
regard to the basis of price quotations m London and their oil 
content It is significant therefore that whenever the premium has 
approached this proportion or has fallen below it, large exports of 
Indian Imseed ha^e resulted Further, the narrowing down of the 
premiums usually synchronises with a small Argentine crop The 
size of the Indian crop bears little or no relation to the volume of 
linseed exports from India All these features will be observed from 
the following table and in the diagram facing page 56 — 

Comparison of premiums for Calcutta over Plate Linseed and exports 
from India 
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1927 28 

1 19 2 

12 

2 20 

473 I 

223 

47 2 


2 14 10 

17 

2 06 

422 1 

1 167 1 

37 2 


1 13 10 

9 

1 95 

401 

1 248 

61 9 


2 2 0 

16 

I 25 

442 

' 207 

68 2 


2 4 9 

25 

I 95 

440 ; 

1 120 

27 3 


1 17 6 

22 

2 22 

476 i 

72 

15 I 


14 2: 

12 

I 55 

504 

363 

76 0 


1 12 11 

16 

1 56 

458 

' 240 

52 4 


2 15 

20 

2 00 1 

1 

165 

33 5 


1 18 8 

17 

1 40 ' 

1 478 ' 

1 296 

1 ei 9 


I 17 9 

15 

1 82 

475 

226 

47 6 


(5) For internal consumption — The demand for linseed for 
mtemal consumption is subject to a number of somewhat complex 
factors Apart from the relatively small quantities which are 
teqnired for sowing and domestic consumption the bulk of the linseed 
retained lu the country is required for the production of Imseed oil 
Consequently the demand for Imseed depends on the demand for its 
In the western countries Imseed oil is primarily regarded as 
aa industrial oil except on the comparatively rare occasions when 
on account of its exceptional cheapness as compared with other 
^«getable oils, it attracts the attention of refiners for the edible trade 
la India however, it is much used for edible purposes not only m its 
pure state but as an adulterant m other vegetable oils 

No statistics whatever are available regarding the quantities of 
Juseed oil utilised m the manufacture of paints varnishes or for 
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other mdustrial purposes, bat from enquiries made during this 
aurvey it is estimated that not more than one third of the total pro 
duetion of linseed oil or about 5 3 million gallons equivalent to some 
22,000 tons is consumed in industrial requirements The remaining 
two thirds amounting to 11 million gallons or nearly 45,000 tons is 
utilised for edible purposes, either pure or m admixture with other 
oils 

Linseed oil, a.s suth, is one of the principal edible oils m the 
central parts of India, notably the Central Provinces Its demand 
therefore is fairly constant m these tracts In Northern India — 
Punjab, the United Provinces, Bihar and Bengal — ^where mustard 
aud rape oils are the chief edible oils, linseed oil is only used for 
mixing with the former when the lelatne price factors are favour- 
able The quantities used m such admixture are subject to constant 
fluctuations from month to month and year to year according to the 
relative prices of other adulterant oils 

In this re^specl groundnut oil is the greatest competitor of Imseed 
oil as both are suitable for admixture with mustard oil the pungency 
of the latter overcoming the comparatively bland characteristics of 
the two oils The choice between the two depends therefore, on their 
relative cheapness The demand for linseed oil increases or decreases 
according as the margin between the prices of linseed oil and tliat 
of the other two oils widens or contracts The demand for adultera 
tion purposes is accordingly elastic m the extreme and liable to eon 
Bvderable variation 

The following table which gives the average annual prices of 
mustard groundnut and linseed oils at Calcutta from 1931 32 to 
1936 37 shows the relative prices of these oils m different jeais — 
Average annual prices of Mustard Groundrmi and Linseed Oils at 
Calcutta (ex null) 

(Per iD-iund ) 



1 Maslard 
oil 

1 

Linseed 

oil 

Groood 
oat oil 

Excess of 
mustard 
oil pnee 

linseed 

oil 
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groundnnt 
oil price 
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, Rs i p 

Rs A P 

} Rs A r 

Rs A P 
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1931 32 

' 14 6 4 

10 4 8 , 

12 15 0 

4 1 8 

1 2 10 4 

1932 33 

' 12 14 8 

9 4 4 

13 13 6 

3 10 4 

1 4 11 2 

1933 34 

n 0 2 

8 5 0 

9 11 0 

2 II 2 

1 6 9 

1934 33 

13 2 8 

9 6 4 

IQ 0 10 

3 12 4 

0 10 6 

1935 36 

15 0 2 

10 14 6 

13 7 10 

4 1 8 

2 9 4 

1936 37 

14 2 4 

11 If 2 

13 10 4 

2 6 4 

1 14 2 

1S37 38 

16 16 0 

13 2 0 

IS 15 6 

3 13 0 

0 13 6 
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Tie differences between mn^tard and Ijnseed ojJ and groundnut and 
Imseed oil are illustrated m the diagram facing this page lOgether 
with the quantities, of linseed retained annually in India and the 
amount estimated to be crushed in each year It will be seen that 
there is a striking relation between these differences and the demand 
for Jmseed oil, and consequently, the quantity of Lnseed required for 
internal consumption ^Yhene^e^ the differences widen, indicating 
that linseed oil is relatueh the cheapest of the three the retention 
and consumption of linseed rises , when opposite tonclitious arise, 
more linseed is available for export 

(4) Pebiodicitt 

The periodieiti of exports has already been discussed in Chapter 
I As regards the internal consumption, enquiries show that larger 
quantities of linseed are used for domestic consumption m the 
winter months than in other parts of the year , but there appears 
to be no very marked periodicity m the quantities used for oil 
extraction The Milage ghants as a nde, crush more hnseed in the 
three months following the Inrvest, but the demand from the power 
drnen nulls shows no definite seasonal features though there must 
obnoush be a natural tendency on their part to buy and store 
^ijiseed (if godown accommodation is sufficient) between March and 
May when supplies aie most abundant and pnces usually at their 
lowest For this reasou monthly figures given by a few of the large 
mills show that purchases and actual cnishings seldom synchronize 
“though many small uiiHs are compelled to buy linseed from das 
to day to meet the demand for oil as they do not possess enough 
godown space and cannot accumulate supplies of the raw material 
when the market is favourable 

As an example of the variation m annual crushing the output 
of a single mill between February and April m 1934 amounted to 40 
per cent of the full year’s outturn, while in the next two '.easons the 
amount of linseed crushed in the same period decreased to 28 and 26 
per cent Am number of siimlar instances could be cited 

(oj TnEND 

The trend of the export demand which has already beeu dis 
ensued indicates that the qnantities available for consumption in 
India differ 1 em wideli from year to year confirming the variability 
of the demand for internal consumption From the data alreadv 
quoted in thi-, chapter i* seems clear that there is no consistent trend 
lu the demand for linseed one way or the other The actual figures 
of annual crushings m a number of mills, given in the table on the 
next page, also lead to this conclusion and show that the consumption 
of hnseed m this country is expanding if at all very slow Iv Hav mg 
regard to the small quantities of Imseed oil imported it would appear 
•bat the present production in India is sufficient for all normal 
requirements leavin? ample supplies for the export market whenever 
needed = i- I'f 
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Consumption of Ltnseed by certain large mills 


(Tans) 
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1 

' *0 764 
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^ (6) iNtHUPROnNCUL TRADE 

A good indicatioa of the demaad for Unseed in the difiereok 
pronoces and States is provided by the movement of the crop from 
one area to another (See map facing page 66 ) It has been men 
tioned earlier that the Unseed producing areas he m the United 
Provinces Bihar Central Provinces, Bengal, Bombay Hyderabad 
and Central India and Rajputana Stales These tracts retain a 
proportion of their production for seed domestic consumption and 
for crushing into oil the surplus being exported to other provinces 
or to the ports for shipment abroad Although movement takes 
place by rail nver and road the great boll of such trafBc is earned 
by rail and may therefore be taken as a fair index of the trade 
between different provinces and States This is summarised m 
Appendices XII and XIH 

On an average for the three years 1934 35 to 1936 37 the United 
Provinces retained 52 per cent annually Bihar 27 per cent and 
the Central Provinces 77 per cent of their respective productions 
The comparatively large internal requirements of the Central Pro 
vmees are met by local production as well as by small importations 
from the adjacent tracts in Hyderabad and Central India Th» 
United Provinces’ demand is met by linseed produced within that 
province supplemented by imports from Bihar and Central India 
Bihar consumes local linseed and also imports insignificant quantities 
from the United Provinces Central India and Rajputana are 
practically self sufficient and export their surplus 
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Exports from the United Provinces ace directed to Bengal and 
Bombay and those from Bihar chieflj to Bengal The Central 
Provinces export to Bombay and Madras while Central India, 
Hyderabad and Haopntana States despatch to Bombay Imports 
into the presidencies of Bengal, Bombay and Madras are mamly 
intended for export abroad from the ports of Calcutta, Bombay and 
Vizagapatam respective!} and to a relatively small extent for crush 
mg by nulls located at Calcutta and Bombay 
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INTER-CHAPTER TWO 

Linseed is mainly used, both in India and abroad 
for the pioduetion ol oil In the course of crushing three 
tons of hnseed, undei coiumercial conditions, one ton of 
oil and two tons of cake are obtained The Indian pro 
duction of these pioduets amounts to over 16 million 
gallons of oil (67,000 tons) and 133,000 tons of cake 
resijectiveh 

The amount of exports and the quantity of linseed 
used foi internal consumption are roughly about equal 
but the figuies in botli eases are extremely variable 
The largest single factor m internal consumption is the 
crushing by nulls, and although tlie oil nulling industry 
has expanded, the amount of Unseed crushed shows no 
consistent trend up or down 

The variable nature of the exports is apparently due 
to fluctuat]on« ni the Aigentine eiop Although this 
18 the main determining factor other things have to be 
taken into account as, foi example, the demand from the 
United States of Ameiica where in recent vears the local 
Clop has bten uisuffieient to meet then own demand and 
appieeiablc quant ities have had to be taken from both 
the Aigentine ar d India The size of the Argentine crop 
laigely determines Uie amount ot premium obtainable foi 
Indian linseed in, say, the United Kingdom market 
Tilt premiitra is due to the fact that the quality of Indian 
linseed is highei tlian tl>at ot Aigentine foi example m 
so far as it contains 4 per cent moie oil on an average 
It IS also partialij due to the tact that the pnce of Indian 
linseed is quoted on a clean basis while that of Aigentine 
allows for 4 per cent refraction Although the piemiuin 
vanes from tune to time tlie puce of Indian linseed may 
normally be expected to be 15 pei cent highei than that 
of Argentine ai’d it is observed that when the premium 
fall" below this point exports fiom India are stimulated 
considerablv and vtce versa 
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Tlie vanablo natuie ot the internal demand is due 
to /anous caiis( but generally to the amount of linseed 
oil used foi the adulteration of othei oils, paiticularlj 
niu'^taid It appeals fiom enquiries that only one third 
of rile linseed oil piodueed in India is used for industrial 
puiposes, in the manufacture of paints, \armshes, 
etc, and the leraaining two thuds foi edible puiposes 
In The Central rio\nices and States of Cential India, 
hnooed oil is isfd as such foi cooking but m the other 
areas of Noitheni India it is almost entiielv used as an 
aduiteiant of niustaid oil, and for tins purpose giound 
nut oil IS its main competitor The pungencj of the 
raustard oil ovei comes the compaiatively bland chaiactei 
Tstics of the othei s and makes adulteration possible 


mustard oil is much dealer than linseed oil 
there is a strong incentive to incieasc the amount of 
adulteiation but if groundnut oil should be cheaper than 
ed oil it will be used instead of the linseed Although 
he practice of idulteratioii is in itself leprehensible it 
^ould be lecognised that the elasticitj i\hich it gives to 
me inteiml demand pro\ides a buffer m the eient of any 
sudden contraction in the export trade, and conversely 
it enables India leadily to meet am increased export 
demand which may arise 


In the absence of an industnal census the figiiies of 
pi oduction ai e sadlv lacking and it is thei ef oi e diffi 
cult to give piecise figuics in legard to linseed utilisation 
ID India It would appeal from enquiries howevei that 
c the two lakh ton'' of linseed eiushed m this coimtu 
a out two thirds is used in large factoid establishments 
•and one thud m coimtii 


^ The cake produced bj ghantt is generally consumed 
but tuo thuds of that produced bv the large 
^lls finds its wav into tlie export trade, but the proper 
D retained for local consumption in some areas is fairlj 
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high Foi example, m an. important buseed producing 
area lihe the TJmted Provinces about 60 per cent of the 
cake produced in the local mills is retained for consump- 
tion TOtthin the province or in ad;}aeent aieas The high 
figure in this case is probably due to the fact that in recent 
years several parcels of linseed cake from the Ujnted 
Provmees shipped to the 0mted Kingdom have been 
rejected on arrival oivmg to the presence of castor seed 
husk Exiiortei«, therefore, tend to avoid purchasing 
Imseed cake from the United Provinces except under 
special terms which are so onerous that many of the mills 
find it more advantageous to sell their cake locally 

So far as can be observed buvers in India or abroad 
pav httle *egar<I to the quahty of linseed purchased by 
them Bold '^eed is crushed by mills situated in the area 
wheie this typo ot seed is commonly grown and Small seed 
in the other areas Only one or two nulls seem to make 
any attempt to buy on the basis of quality, and in the 
export maiket only buyers of the TJmted States appear 
to be suffieientb discnnunating to appreciate the advan 
tag** of buying Bold as compared with Small hnseed 
There seems, therefore, a need for making a clearer com 
mercial distinction between the types 



CHAPTER ni— WHOLESALE PRICES 


A — prices — Official and trade 


A n andljsis. of tlie prices of most agricultural commodities m 
India IS eomplieated bj tbe general absence of unifotm standards of 
quality and bj the fact that official and trade prices are often at 
complete variance In the case of linseed the task has been made 
more difficult orving to the absence of organised trading such as 
exists m wheat at a large number of markets in tbe producing areas 
As organised trading in Imsecd under the control of produce associa 
tions or exchanges is carried on only at Bombay and Calcutta it has 
not been possible to obtain for this commodity as reliable or as wide 
or connected a senes of price data as was available for wheat 


The existing sjstem of recording prices by tie reienue autbo 
titles and their publication as ancient history long after tbe dates to 
which thej refer has already been discussed in the Report on the 
Marketing of Wheat Briefly therefore it may be stated here that 
the machinery emploj ed in tbe provinces is more or less the same 
throughout India The pnees of various commodities at a number 
of markets ate reported to the Tehsildar a subordm&te officer in 
charge of a tehsil or sub division of a district bj the bazaar 
chaudhan This is an hoiioran appointment made bv tbe Col 
lectors or Deputy Commissioners the incumbent being usually a 
trader by profession and as such well acquainted 'with market proce 
dure The information thus reported is then supposed to be verified 
by the district officer before being sent to the headquarters of the 
local goverament the departments concerned varying in different 
provinces In the Punjab and United Provinces for example the 
Director of Land Records maintains these data while m Bihar and 
Bombay it is the Department of Agriculture which is responsible for 
the consolidation of price statistics 


The official prices of linseed which are published in some of the 
provuicial ga ettes fortnightly or monthly as the case may be not 
only differ frequently and substantiaDy from actual trade records 
ut m certain instances are at variance even with the prices quoted 
m other government publications Compare for example the whole 
sale prices for Lahore as reported m the Indian Trade Journal and 
t e Punjab Goi emment Gazette over the period of one year 
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\U,ole^lc pnces of Un^eei at Lahore 



be oDsenecl that not oiiIt art- f>.« f ^ ^ 1 

prices at complete variance bnt^e u® 

after adjusting the difference m the £«« r’®® between them, eien 

as to be quite irreconcilable Quotation, are so lude 

m th°*q?ot“fonT1fc/SpM ^Si'lSur 

..corded by the Mnn.c.pal Ccp.Mtt,eerdV'p“‘^Sc.!r;S.’ “ 
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J-veio^e wholesale prtces of Lxnseed per maund 
1931/193D 


1 

hagpur 1 

Raipur 

Gazette | 

Aluiucipal 1 
Comnuttee | 

1 

Gazette 

Mvmicipal 

Committee 


Rs A r 1 

Rs A F 

1 

Rs A F 1 

Rs A F 

January 1 

4 7 9 1 
1 

4 5 0 

3 7 8 j 

3 3 ' 

1 

FttiTTary | 

1 

4 1 8 j 

4 S 0 

1 

1 3 4 n ' 

1 3 5 3 

Mareb 

4 1 5 1 

4 1 iO , 

1 ? 5 0 

'350 

Apnl 

4 2 7 

4 3 6 

3 4 5' 

1 

1 3 6 3 

^y . 1 

1 4 4 e 

4 2 9 

1 

3 6 9 1 

3 3 8 

Jane 

1 4 e u 

4 3 5 

j 3 7 11 j 

3 4 1 

Joh 

4 6 10 

14 4 4 

3 8 4 

3 5 6 - 

Angost 

4 7 3 

4 4 7 

1 

3 6 2 1 

3 6 5 

3eptembtr 

4 5 10 ' 

4 5 8 

3 6 8: 

1 3 6 9 

October 

4 6 6 

4 5 0 

1 

3 2 2, 

3 4 4 

t»oyenifccr 

4 2 3 

4 3 10 

3 4 7 1 

3 4 


4 6 5 

4 3 4 

1 3 6 9 

1 

1 3 4 11 


At Jvajrpur tlie maxmium differeoee betxfeen the two series of 
pnees m anj month danug the fi\eyear period 1931/3o 
Janiian 1935 and was as much a* Be 0 12 0 per maund 
Kaipnr the widest dispanty was also m January 1935 and 
counted to Re 0 14-2 per tnaimd The former represents a differ 
e of over 13 per cent and the latter nearly 20 per cent Any 
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number of similar instances could be cited but the fetv examples quoted 
indicate the unsatisfactory nature of the present position of price 
statistics Evidence "nas not lacking to confirm the observations 
made in. the Report on the Marketing of \\ heat regarding the casual 
manner m which many ofBcials responsible for the collection and 
verification of prices undertook these duties and the futility of these 
data for commercial and marketing purposes Preference has there- 
fore been given in this report to actual trade prices, wherever obtain 
able The prices quoted bj the Bombay and Bengal Chambers of 
Commerce or alternatively those maintained by the Jlarwadi Cham 
ber of Commerce, Bombaj, and the Calcutta X^eat and Seeds Asso 
ciation have been taken as the best index for the prices at the two 
ports and for comparisou of Indian and world values 


S — Comparison of Indian and world pnces 

For a comparison of prices in India with those rulmg m 
other world markets it is immaterial whether the Bombay or Calcutta 
quotations be taken, for both markets, as wiU be shown in a later sec 
tion, follow London and usually move closelj together Accordingly, 
therefore, the Bombay prices have been taken to represent Indian 
values m the diagram* facing page 67, tbe other iDt'^rnatioual 
markets illustrated being Buenos Aires, Duluth (USA) and 
London Although the quotations are m different currencies and 
based on different units of weight and points of delivery, it will be 
observed that on tbe whole, fluctuations show a sympathetic ten 
deney 

A very large proportion of tbe international trade in linseed and 
other Oilseeds is handled on the Baltic Exchange m London under 
the terms and conditions of the Incorporated Oil Seed Association 
contract not only for purchases by United Kingdom buyers but by 
most consumers of linseed on the Continent and even, on occasions, 
by United States crushers The London quotations therefore, re- 
present the nearest approach to a “ world price " and as Argentina 
and India are the two mam'lmseed exporting countries, the London 
quotations for Plate and Indian linseed may be taken as typical 
of world values 

The average annual pnees for Argentine Imseed in London 
together with the price* at Buenos Aires Duluth and Bombay, given 
m the table below, show that m common with all other agncultnral 
I*roducts the price of linseed reacted heavily to tbe world ceononuc 
troubles which began at the end of 1929 The two bumper crops of 
Argentine linseed which were harvested during the early depression 
jears, if anything, made the general position, worse and the two short 
crops which immediately succeeded did not improve matters 

*The pnee data for tins diagram kare been obtained from the laternation*^ 
Eenew of Agneulture The pnee of linse^ at Bombay recorded in thu pnbhea 
tion 15 based on the Bombay Chamber of Commerce quotations 
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Average annual prtces of Ltnseed tn world markets * 


1 

Bombay 

I London 

[ 

Buenos 

Aires 

Duluth 

(USA) 

Bold 1 

Bombay 

Bold 

Plate 

Current 

quabty 

No 1 
Northern 

Rupees 

per 

1 cwt 
(spot ) 

pounds 
per 
ton 
(c 1 f) 

Poundi 

pci 

(cif) 

Paper 
pesos per 
100 kg. 
(spot) 

Cents 

per 

bushel 

(futures) 


1 Ra A- r 

£ S D ' 

£ s u 



1929 

11 8 0 

20 13 1 

18 5 9 

18 2o 

276 

1930 

10 8 0 

17 15 6 

15 I 6 

no.l 

' 236 

mi 

C 9 0 

11 10 0 

8 14 J 

1 10 79 

148 

1932 

'61 

11 9 11 

8 8 o 

9 22 

118 

1933 

16 0 6 

11 5 3 

9 a 11 

10 57 

167 

1934 

6 7 8 

11 17 3 

10 0 a 

12 77 

186 

1935 

0 10 8 

12 5 2 

1 9 12 11 

12 31 

172 

10 6 

7 6 5 

13 12 4 

11 6 5 

14 37 

191 

1937 

7 14 9 

15 5 6 

' 12 1C 4 

16 47 

205 


From the high levels of 1929 the price of haseed started falling, 
fairly gradually at first and then precipitately in 1931 and 1932, 
touching bottom at Buenos Aires during the latter year with a loss 
of about 50 per cent as compared with the average annual price 
itiling in 1929 

At Bombay the lowest point registered was a j ear later m 1933, 
and in this instance too the loss was roughly of the same dimensions 

The greatest fall howeier was recorded at Duluth where the 
market declined hy some 57 per cent between 1929 and 1932 

The London quotations for Todian and Argentine linseed in the 
United Kingdom also hroadlv reflected the conditions obtainmg in 
these two produemg countries The net loss between 1929 and 1933 
^ the case of Bombay Bold was about 45 per cent while Plate seed 
had alreadj touched its lowest point a jear earlier when it had fallen 
07 approximately 54 per cent 


'International Benew of 4gncultnre. 

UstlCAB 
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"Witli the exception of sbght recessions m the quotations for 
Argentine and United States linseed in 193a there has been a gene- 
ral upward teudencj since 1933 although in the beginning of 1938 
prices are still 'well below Ae "values ruling in 1929 or eren 1930 In 
the early part of February 1938 Calcutta linseed was about £14 17 6 
and Plate about £12 12 6 per ton c i £ London for near shipment 

Apart from the general relationsliip between the prices in pro- 
ducing and consuming countries seen from the diagram facing page 
67 an examination of the pantv between the prices st Borabav or 
Calcutta and those ruling at London vnll show that there exists a dose 
degree of sympathr between the two Indian ports and London Nor 
math a sound or correct selimg policv can onij be given effect to 
when Indian prices ate on a parity with those simultaneously ruling 
at London A number of factors hare to be taken into consideration 
in calculating this pantr The various items reckoned by shippers 
in India ma\ best be illustrated bv converting the Indian price at 
say Calcutta on any day to itscif London equivalent and com 
paring it with the actual pnce ruling there on tiie same day For 
example the price of small linseed at Calcutta on ITth, December 
1937 was Rs 5 12-0 per maund and the actual c i f London quota 
tion on that date was £15 1 3 per ton The following calculation 
will show how far a parity exist^ between these two quotations ‘— 


&t Calcutta on I7ltil>dc«iaber 1937 per taannd 
Add^ 

Charges at Calcutta — 

Bluccadamage (S> Be 0 6-0 per ton 
Bemcrval @ Re 0 6 0 per too 
Godown rent @ Re 0 6 0perton 
River does Re 14 0 per ton 
Shirpuig charges @ Re 0 8 0 per ton 
Boyer a comtmssion ^ Re ISO per ton 
Brokerage ^ 6 pies per tnaond 


Bs a r 
5 12 0 


(Per maiind) 

Rs A P 
0 0 3 
0 0 3 
0 0 3 
0 0 9 
0 0 4 
0 0 II 

0 0 6 0 3 3 


Cost fob Calcutta per manod 


5 15 3 
162 0 9 





£ e d 

Eqmvalent pnc in sterling per t« ii e\ iiange rate at Ir 6ii per 12 3 1 

rupee) 

Add— 

shillings 
per ton 


Insurance @ | per c^nt I ol 

Superintendence @ 6d per ton ' oO 

Fr igkt alcutta 'Loudon @ 42a 9i (4~i 6f less H 42 7i> 
per cent ) p^r ton 

helLng brokerage ^ 1 per cent 3 t>4 

Interest (g, 5 per cent for 21 dars* S" 


BiSerenoe between buying bMis m Laic itta (cr cent ) 12 bO 

and scllmg basu in liondon (p ire) 

? 1 3 


Caleulatedpnceper tone 1 1 London £lo 4 4 

In this calculation no account has been taken of interest in 
India A considerable lapse of time may occur between payment 
for the goods m India and reimbursement at destination particularly 
when sales are made for shipment two three or four months ahead 
Shippers obtain funds m India b% '■elliog to the exchange banks 
sterling telegraphic transfers or bills drann at three months sight 
on London and also borrow monej on call t whenever rates are 
favourable The rate of interest therefore depends on money 
market conditions 

Another important factor not taken into account m the abo%e 
calculation is the gam ansmg out of the difference between the anal\ 
Sis results found in London and those obtained from the analvsis of 
purchases m India This is due to careful preparation of the goods 
lor shipment a strictlj controlled buying police and the difference 
between the London and the local svstems of calculatmg allowances 
Or various impuntr determinations This gain in anah'sis mav be 
us much as 2 per cent or more according to the season and other 
conditions and is usually discounted from the c i f price when amv 

at the local paritr On the other hand excessive leniency in 

clause 3 of the Ineomor t“d Oil Seed Association s Contract the 
of of which reads “ * • • interest at 5 per cent or at Bank 

allow I rate if oTei 5 per cent at 10 A.ii on the day of pa-rment to be 
uteipired portion of prompt of *’1 days from vessel s report 

notip**^^ *02“^ — loans subject to recall br the lender on any dar provided 
he before a specified time — usually 1 pM Honey so recalled must 

m bank the same day Interbank call money has been available 

hon?M h ■’’Cars at anything between } to 1 per cent, while approved merchant 
usually been able to borrow at { to i pet cent above those 

L137IGAE 
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aualjsing purchases would almost certainly result m a loss under 
this item 

Excluding these tno factors from the calculation giren in the 
example quoted the actual pnce at London on the 17th Decimber 
1937, 1 U 2 , £15 1 3 per ton, is apparently 3s Id per ton less than the 
cif equivalent of the Calcutta pnce, based on the above proforma, 
and to that extent business, vvoiUd have been impossible The fact 
that there is (or should be) a gam m analysis, would enable this gap 
to be bridged and since the figure mdicat^ is m the neighbourhood 
of 2 per cent, it will be obvious that business between Calcutta and 
■ London was practicable on or about the day in question 

C — Relation between the prices of Indian and Plate linseed in the 

United Kingdom — effect on exports from India to the United 

Kingdom 

As the United lOngdom is India’s most important customer for 
linseed, it la necessarv to examine the relation between the London 
prices of Indian linseed and tho«e of her competitor, the Argentine, 
in order to gauge the effect on exports from this country to Great 
Britain 

Die c 1 f piiccs of Calcutta linseed and PI ite linseed ni London 
are given in Appendices XVI and XVII and the di*tcrinec between 
the two m Appendix XMII Thi.> difference i e, tiie premium tm 
tin, Indian product over La Plata is due to the higliei oil content of 
Indian Inisee 1 and the differeocc in the selling basis m London, which 
is ‘ pure ' for Indian linseed and 4 per cent ‘ free tor Plate 
linseed The highest premium attained bv Calcutta linseed over 
Plate hnseed since 1926 occurred m December 1928 and was ±4 o 0 
pel ton and the lowest Zsh 9d per ton m September 1929 The 
premiums fluctuate almost from dai to dav and as will be sliow n are 
larelj governed bj the relative intrinsic values of the two qualities 
of hnseed, but are mamlv influenced bj the available supplies m 
Argentina and India 

The seasonal variations in the average monthly premiums for 
Calcutta hnseed over La Plata m London are illustrated in the dia 
glim facing this page Between April and October lh-> avera^s 
premium will be found to have ranged from nearly 4 5 per cent to 
13 5 per cent below the annual mean This is to a great extent tliC 
natural outcome of the pressure of the Indian crop, the season for 
which commences in March and April and reaches its height during 
the ensuing three or four months By October the marketable snr 
plus in India has dwindled considerably while about the same tune 
the prospeetiv e new crop of Ai^:entine hnseed begins to figure largely 
as a market factor in consuming centres The tendency is there 
fore for the margin between Indian and Argentine values to widen 
and this actually begins to happen m September, developing rapidly 
after October and reaching a peak of 29 per cent over the annual 
mean m December by which time the first supplies of Argentine Im 
seed are already on the market Thereafter the premium steaddr 
decreases, influenced m its turn by the prospects of the Indian crop 
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Percentage deviation of the average monthly premiums at London 
for Calcutta linseed over Plate from the annual mean 
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the bulk of wbicb reaches maturity by the eud of JIarch On the 
whole, therefore, it may be said that the seasonal ^arIations in the 
price differences m London, between Indian and Argentine linseed 
are caused by the crop cycles m the two producing countries It is 
noteworthy that the bulk of the sales of Indian Imseed abroad are 
normally contracted for between May and September at a time when 
Indian linseed is standing at a relatively attracts e price level as 
compared with the Argentine product 

The aierage annual premiums for Indian Imseed and the pro 
portion which they bear to La Plati quotations are shown m the 
fillowing table and illustrated in the diagram facing page 5G 

■Pierage anntial premiums for Calcutta Linseed oier Plate Linseed 
in London 



Per ton 

0 1 f 

£ 9 d 

Percentage 
to Plate 
price 


Per ton 
c f 

t S i 

Percentage 
to Plate 
price 

1920 27 

i 16 8 

11 

1932 33 

1 17 6 

22 

1927 28 

1 19 2 

12 

1933 34 

1 i 2 

12 

I92S 29 

2 U 10 

17 

1934 35 

1 12 11 

16 

1929 30 

1 13 10 

9 

1935 3$ 

2 1 5 

20 

1930 31 

2 2 6 

16 

1936 37 

1 19 6 

17 

1931 32 

2 4 9 

26 

1937 38 

1 17 9 

16 


It IS interesting to observe that for the se\en pre Ottawa years 
ending With 1932 33 when the importation of non Empire Imseed 
into the United Aingdom was duty free Calcutta Imseed aienged 
16 per cent dearer than Plate linseed while in the succeeding five 
ypara the relation between the two qualities in London was almost 
Precisely the same in spite of the duty If the 10 per cent duty on 
^late linseed be adjusted against the premiums as also the difference 
wtween the selling basis for Indian and Argentine linseed in the 
United Kingdom it will be obMous why Indian exports to the United 
Kingdom Ini e been relatn ejy so high since 1933 34 as compared 
With the Argentine product For example m 1933 34 the aierage 
annual gross margin between Calcntta and Plate linseed c i f London 
Was £1-4 2 per ton Tal mg into account the 10 per cent duty (amount 
Jng to 19 9d ) and adjusting the 4 per cent difference m the 
hondon 'celling basis (amoimtmg to about 8sh ) it v,ould appear that 
haleiitta linseed tal mg an average of the whole vear was actually 
cheaper than Argentine Imseed bv 3s& lOd per ton -in spite of its 
'n^her oil content During this ^ear the landed cost of Calcntta 
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hnseed 'when it was at its dearest lu. December 1933 and January 1934 
was only 8sh Id per ton higher and when relatively at its cheaps-'t m 
August and September 1933 as much as £1 0 10 lower than Argen 
tine linseed The differences over the greater part of the year were 
sueb as to favour purchases of Indian linseed and it was not surptis 
mg, therefore, to find that imports mto the United Kingdom from 
India rose from an average of a few thousand tons only in 1931 32 
and 1932 33 to 174 000 tons m 1933 34 

In 1934 35, the average annual gross piemium for Calcutta lin 
seed advanced to £1 12 11 per ton which after adjustments m respect 
of the import duty ajad the difference in the sellmg basis averaged 
ish 3d per ton The relative price levels of Calcutta hnseed and 
La Plata fluctuated considerably m this year, so that while m 
September 1934 the landed cost of Indian linseed was lower than 
Plate linseed by £0 8 10 per ton in January 1935 it was higher by 
as much as £1 2 11 Indian linseed could not therefore continue to 
find as favourable a parity throughout the year as it did in 1933 34 
with the result that imports into the UnitM Kingdom from India 
declined to 109 000 tons wlnle those from Argentina increased by 
about 11,000 tons to 78 000 tons This increase may not appear to 
be of any special significance but it must be remembered that the 
total amount of Imseed purchased by the United Kingdom m 1934 35 
was much smaller than for many \ears previously or since 

In 1930 36 there was a large Argentine crop which competed 
strongly against Indian hnseed Consequently the average annual 
gross premium for Calcutta Imceed widened to £2 1 5 per ton equi 
valent to a net premium of 12sJi 9d after adjusting duty and the 
difference in the selling basis Throughout this y ear the landed cost 
of La Plata remained lower than Indian hnseed the extreme limits 
being Ssh z>d per ton m "March 1936 and 19sA 4d m November l93o 
As a result imports into the United Kingdom fiom India fell to 76 000 
tons while those from Argentina ro^.e to 180 000 tons being more than 
double the previous year s shipments 

There was a substantial reduction in the supplies of Argentine 
hnseed during 1936 37 which materially helped Indian linseed to 
find a larger market in the United Kingdom The average gross 
premium for the whole vear at which Calcutta linseed stood over La 
Plata was £1 19 6 per ton but tbic apparenth high figure 
equivalent to a net average premium of £0 6 8 per ton only after the 
necessarv adjustments against the current value of linseed which had 
appreciably advanced since the previous year The net premima 
ranged from as little as £0 1 4 per ton m June 1936 to £0 15 3 ui 
December 1936 In consequence imports into the United Kingdom 
from India rose to 219 000 tons while those from the Argentme 
declined to 70 000 tons 

In 1937 38 the average annual gross premium wlidi averaged 
£1 17 9 per ton works out to a net pieituum of £0 1 1 per ton onlj 
In June 1937, the average landed cost of Indian hnseed was as much 
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as. £0 9 7 per ton cheaper than that of Argentine imboed duty paid, 
while m December 1937, wlien the mai^m \vas> at its wide-st, Calcutta 
lu'eed was dearer by £015 7 The relationsliip benvcta the prices 
of Indian and Argentine linseed m London during tins period again 
faioured purchases of Indian bnseed for a greater pait oi the year, 
with the result that imports from India into the United Kingdom 
amounted to 178,000 tons and those from Ai^entma to 74,000 tons 

The relationship seen to exist between the prenuuiiia foi Indian 
linoeed over Argentine and the volume of imports into the United 
Kingdom from these countries is clearlj illustrated in the diagram 
fae ng page 71 It will be observed that whenever the picmmm for 
Indian linseed in London, as typified by the quotations foi Calcutta 
linseed rises, or in other words as the difference widens, this is fol- 
lowed, m most eases, after an appropriate time lag, by x diminution 
of imports of Indian bnseed and an increase ot impoits of Plate 
linseed into the United Kingdom The alternate rise and fall of the 
tunes representing imports from these two countries is \tiy striking 
Utdeed 

It will also be clear that the relative intrinsic ’ alue& of the two 
quihties of bnseed do not control their respective prices iVEoieover, 
a detailed comparison between Argentine and Ind an Imseed is 
rendered difficult by a number of opposing factors which in eeitam 
Circumstances may tend to offset each other in varying degiois 

The quantities of Imseed available in India for expoit are to 
Mme extent also linked up with the internal demand for bnseed oil 
This has already been discussed m Chapter II in which it has been 
indicated that groundnut oil is one of the chief competitors of bnseed 
oil for adulteration w ith the higher priced vegetable oils, e g , 
mustard oil When the mai^m between the price of groundnut oil 
over linseed oil contracts or when groundnut oil becomes cheaper than 
bnseed oil there is less demand for Imseed oil for adulteration 

The V olume of the Indian export trade is therefore governed by 
a combination of two elements On the one hand are the relative 
values of Indian and Argentine linseed on the London market, and 
on the other the internal demand for bnseed as reflected by the price 
^fgins between linseed and groundnut oils The interaction of these 
two factors on the Indian export trade will be gauged from the dia- 
^am facing page 76 which shows (c) the monthlv vaiiations since 
April 1931, in the premiums in London for Calcutta Imseed over La 
*mta, (b) the price margins in India between groundnut and Imseed 

and (c) exports from this country While the close affimty be- 
^cen the London premiums for Indian linseed and exports from 
lodia IS particularly noticeable, the relationship home by the price 
margins of groundnut and linseed oils may not appear to he so 
striking at a first glance The general trend of the curve however 
plainlj indicates that this factor does have a direct bearing on the 
«Port trade 
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D — Pnce differences in respect of quality 

Apart from, any eonsideratioii of market conditions the price of 
linseed depends on (o) quality and (6) the amount of unpunty con 
tent (refraction) 


(1) QCALrtT 


As a general rule Bold and Small linseed are not found sunul 
taneously m the same markets m the producing areas But at the 
ports and in such other market** as do receive both types of Imseed 
Bold IS always quoted at a premium over Small At Bombay for 
example it vrill be found from reference to the following table based 
on Appendix XIV that the premium for Botnbav BoH has ranged 
from an average of Re 017 per maund in 1934 3o to as much as 
Re 0 5 0 per maund jo 1932 33 representing 2 1 and 7 7 per cent 
respectively 


Coinpanson hetueen the average annual pnces of Bombay Bold and 
Small Ltnsecd of Bombay 


(Per m&Q&d) 



1 

Bold. 1 

Small ' 

Diffeieaoe : 

Pereeatage 
premium 
for BoH 
OTcr Smalt 


Bs A P 

1 Rs A P 

1 Ea A p 


1932 33 

1 4 5 10 

1 

' 4 0 10 

' 0 5 0 

1 7 7 

i 

WS'i "'A 

4 1 T 

4 5 7 

0 2 0 

0 

1931 ‘'o 1 

4 13 10 

4 12 3 , 

0 17, 

^ 1 

193 J 1 

4 15 II , 

4 14 2 1 

1 9 

1 

1 2 " 

193 17 

5 7 10 

5 6 7 1 

' 0 3 3 

2 fi 

1 137 38 

5 13 9 j 

1 5 11 j 

1 1 

! ( 2 1 

1 

2 1 
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At Calcutta, the differences between Bold and Small Im 
based on the annual average prices for the period 1932 33 to 193/ 
are as follows — 

Com^iaTison between the average annual prices of Calc\itta Bold and 
Small Linseed at Calcutta 

(Per mannd) 



1 

1 

Bold 

1 

1 

Small 

Ditlererce 

Percentage 
premium 
for Bold 

Small 

1932 33 

Rs A P 

4 1 2 

Rs A P 

3 15 5 

Rs A P 

0 1 9 

1 

2 7 

1933 34 1 

4 6 3 

4 5 8 

0 0 7 

0 8 

1934 35 

4 12 6 

4 11 8 

0 0 10 

1 1 

1935 36 

4 15 3 

4 14 1 

0 12 

1 5 

1936 37 

5 8 10 

5 8 1, 

0 0 9 

0 8 

1937 38 

5 15 2 

5 14 6 ; 

1 

0 0 8 

0 7 


In this market Bold linseed te, Calentta Bold has 
than Small by between 0 7 and 2 7 per cent m 1937 35 nul 193- 3o, 
respectuely 

It maj be mentioned here as has been noted earlier that 
Bombaj Bold and Calcutta Bold represent two entirely different 
Qualities of linseed Tlie higher premium obtained at Bombay tor 
Bombaj Bold o^er Small as compared to that paid at Calcutta for 
Calcutta Bold over Small is due to the Bold Imseed marketed at 
Bombay haying a relatnely greater oil content than Small 

Another significant feature — to which fuller reference is made 
in Chapter VI — of these price differences is that at Calcutta any 
linseed which does not conform to the accepted standards for Bold 
(these rarv from 14‘i to 152) is automatically \ allied at the price of 
Small lirseed At Bombay on the contrara a tender which fails to 
Pnss the Bombay Bold standard has a yalue applied to it somewhere 
between the current quotations for Bold and Small depending on 
the proportion of small grams found in the lot This si stem of 
oeterminin" the price however does not apph to consicrnments of 
hnseed railed from Satna in State in Central India The 

linseed from this market is designated as Satm finality and cenerally 
Sold at a flat discount of 6 pies ner mannd below Bombay Bold 
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A tendency for Bold linseed to fetch consistently higher prices 
than Small ■was also observed m up eouatrj millmg centres At 
Cawnpore for example the average monthly price differences be 
tween these two qualities oier 9 months m 1937 as will be seen from 
the following table \aried from Re 0 3 3 per maund m Slay 1937 to 
Ete 0 4 7 per maund in the following month Expressed m percent 
ages these differences represent 418 and 5 9o per cent respectively 

Comparison letueen the average monthly prices of Bold and Small 
Innseed at CatLiipore 
(Per mauod) 



Bold 

Small 

Difference 

Percentage 
premium 
for Bold 

Small 


Its A r 

Bs A r 

Rs A P 


1937 





Apnl 

6 7 0 

5 3 6 

0 3 6 

4 19 

May 

5 1 0 

4 13 9 ; 

0 3 3 

4 18 

June 

5 1 7 1 

4 13 0 

0 4 7 

5 95 

July 

6 0 2 

1 4 12 5 

0 3 9 

■ 4 91 

August 

4 IS 0 

4 11 6 

0 3 6 

4 63 

September 

4 14 0 

4 10 3 

0 3 9 

5 Oo 

October 

1 4 15 7 

4 11 7 

0 4 0 

5 2'* 

November 

4 14 0 

4 10 0 

0 4 0 

5 40 

December 

I 

4 14 0 

4 10 0 

0 4 0 

5 39 


In the western dKtncts of the Central Provinces in which a 
small quantity of white or yellow linseed is marketed these qualities 
are bought by the local mills at a premium of anything from Ee 0 6 0 
to Ee 0 8 0 per maund over the usual Bold linseed grown in the 
neighbourhood The export trade however gives no preference to 
■white or yellow linseed as tie quauti^ti^s involved are generally too 
small to be shipped separately 

(^) iMPtmrrv oowrcvi or kepraction 
In upeountry markets the terms and conditions of sales and pur 
chases are not clearly defined and it is customary for the buyer to 
examine the produce and make a mental estimation as to the amount 
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of impurity content (and other quabty factors) before making his 
offer Prices tberetore, are subject to wide variation on account of 
the difference in the impnntj content of the goods 

It IS only m “ future^ ” contracts and m act ill deluei/ eon 
tracts made by exporters and nulls that the prices of linseed are 
quoted on am definite basis of impurity content, but this also is by 
no means uniform At Bombas the basis for “ future^ ” contracts 
IS 4 per cent mutual while the great bulk of delii erj contracts are 
also made on the same tenn« ■* but at Cileutta the basis is 5 per cent 
non mutual Accordingly the price of linseed m Bombaj is based on 
a 1 per cent lower impuritx content than at Calcutta and is to that 
extent dearer, quite apart trom the diffeience m the intrinsic values 
of the Bombay Bold, Calcutta Bold and Small qualities 

Again, the scales of allowances adopted by various bujers make 
a difference m the evaluation of impurities For example a lot of 
linseed whioli contained, ^ay, 2 per cent damaged grams 3 per tent 
touched grains and 3 per cent otlier oiUeeds would be penalised to 
•the extent of 3 75 per cent 'f tendered against a Bombay trade asso 
nation’s contract, 2 75 per cent against a similar contract at 
Calcutta, 4 5 per cent if deb'ered to an exporter m Calcutta and 3 6 
per cent if accepted by a mill in the United Provinces 

It mast be ob\ious therefore that the prices of linseed not only 
’Q the different centres but c'cn in the same market are bound to 
differ in a degree corresponding to tbe basis and scales of allowances 
applied by various classes of buyers 

E“Pnce variations in the same market 

Consignments arnimg in the markets alwa>s contain varjmg 
proportions of impurities ConsequentI> m praeticallj every up 
county market where linseed is largch sold after a rough and ready 
■risual examination only, the price paid for different lots in the same 
market, on the same day, liable to variations which ma> somctimeti 
considerable Anixals at different seasons of the year also 
differ as regards their impimtv content and other physical charac 
tcnsties e q , the pToportion of damaged grams etc so that the 
prices on different dates and different months of the year even from 
toe same source are of little value for detailed comparison except 
trheie full particulars are siren as to the amount of refraction 
carried by each lot 

At the two port markets where organised trading exists and a 
large volume of trade is done under contiacts, the dad. variations 
3re on the whole comparatively smaller The contract terms of 
Various exporting houses have many points of similarity and the 
prices at whicli they are able to effect purchases differ to a small 
extent only Calcutta, for example there are often differences 
^ to about Re 0 1 0 per maund between the prices paid bv certain 
Shippers on the same day Such differences are due not so much to 

^ ‘A small trade done in Barar Vhara or Bazar ttrins on a 6 per cent 
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anr small Tanations in tbe contract terms as to tbe analysis resnlts of 
tbe firms concerned The firm who«e analysis is relatively lement 
would naturally be gi^en preference bv sellers and would to that 
extent be able to pnrehace more cheaply than a buver whose deductions 
were known to be bigher on account of greater se^ enty m making the^e 
determinations 

The prices paid bv different mills m tbe same marhet are also 
liable to \arv sometimes quite considerably as will be seen from the 
following tabl“ gumg the aierase monthly prices paid m a few 
months taken at random bv two mills at Calcutta The average 
monthlr quotations mling at Calcutta, are also given to facibtate 
comparison 

Average monihhj prices porrf for Ltnseed hy tuo » dig at Colcufta 
Per mitud ) 


Apnl 1933 
September 1932 
May 1933 
October 1933 
Jane 1934 
Ilecember 1934 


3UI A 


MJI B 


1 


Average monthly 
pnoeof Small 
linseed at 
Calcutta • 


Rs A r 

3 12 3 

4 6 3 

4 2 n 

4 2 9 

5 3 1 
4 10 4 


Ks A F I 

3 15 O 

I 

4 6 6 1 
3 IS 0 ' 

3 15 0 ^ 

5 3 3 I 

4 9 0 


Bs a r 

3 12 10 

4 5 S 
4 1 6 

4 1 5 

5 2 1 
4 lO 6 


Allowinff for the effect of changins market conditions durms 
the month — obvioush the two irilL. did not make their our 
ebaces on simultaneou', oeca ions — some part of the above disparities 
mav be accounted fo” bv the dissimilaritv m the contrpct terms 

Again tbe prices paid bv certain milk •show some variations as 
compared vith the ranees recorded Iv the fade associations Thfse 
would Tpear to be due in «ome mea'-ure to the range of dadv fluctua 
tions In tbe followics table are quoted the actual rates at which a 
large oil mill in Calcutta bought linseed on certain specific 
tak»n at random and the price® recorded br the Calcutta "UTieat an 
f'cecls A.ssociation on the «ame davs 


'Apj«djT Xl 




Prices of Linseed paid bij a mill and as recorded by a irad’ng associa- 
tion on certain dates at Calcutta 

(Per mannd ) 


Date 


9th May 1931 


Actnat prices 
paid by an 
oil nut! 


Rs A p 


Prices recorded 
by the Calcutta 
UTieat and Seed 
Association 


4 4 


6th September 1931 
12th March 1932 
6th Norember 1932 
3rd December 1932 
18th February 1933 
lOth June 1933 
7th October 1933 
17th March 1934 
Uth July 1934 
4th August 1934 


3 12 6 4 1 r 

4 4 6 4 4 6 

4 10 4 10 

4 2 6 4 2 0 

4 0 0 8 14 0 

4 8 6 4 12 0 

4 2 0 4 2 3 

4 6 6 4 0 6 

4 12 0 4 12 3 

5 10 5 0 0 


It tvas obsened that the daily tariation in prices is normallv 
tvithin a range of about Re 010 per maund Occasionally when 
dull conditions prevail prices hardlr fluctuate at all On the 
other hand during hectic period® of trading which occur at infrequent 
mtenals the marhet may Ino^e Re 0 3 0 or Re 0 4 0 per maund in a 
oay, or e^en more 


P — Companson of prices in different markets 

The average monthly prices of linseed at Bombay and Calcutta 
on 4 per cent and 5 per cent basis respectively, gi»eu in Appendices 
■^IV and XV are illustrated in the diagrams on the backs of the 
plates facing pages 76 and 77 It will be seen that the ticnd® show a 
parked degree of sympathy m both these markets The price of 
Bombay Bold, which is always h^her than the price of Small at 
Bombay, is normallv at a higher le^el as compared with Small 
Calcutta also At times however the relatue positions are 
reversed and Calcutta Small — ^in spite of its mtnnsic inferiority — 
becomes the dearer quality for short periods as for example from 
April to June 1934 One instance, however, in which Calcutta Im- 
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temta from Septembt? Me" number of 

m t/e’' cSaVnflfe” “ 

m>nfaro„ee rates of freight “rai^ ‘’£ *'■“ .fr'‘ ‘io Calcutta 
Bombay The factors nhich ccSnf, t T? ‘*‘”=0 *»“ 

wore (a) Calcuft ^ shortage m stocks 

production m Bengal and Biliar and r i^+i oomparatnely lower 
at Calcutta, which on occasions cierts^”^ *^°i ”“U'as demand 
‘l‘“< port As t!™ “ predominating influence on 
imcd in Bengal, Bihar and the lS.M P ’“’““‘‘'S of linseed oil are 
Proiince tlic rX^I, ™' ‘Ti ^r adulteration than 

te„etable Oils stimulate or restiict diflierences of competing 

purpose and eonseqnenll, has, diliV^'*""'^ '“s'ed “d for tins 
llearing on the cost of linseed 

Itnseed on a more 

S “ ®“m>iay taking a Inroer T“’ “a ^reign markets rnhieh 
Oalentfa parlieulari, durfn? ! K/''”'! ‘>'0 export trade than 

seen from the diagram on Set if 37 It will be 

difference is generlllv'fJii*' P"S® ““ 

r T^^ttrTsiif ■“ 

fu™^7 ®“d Small hnseid arc3cutt.^r*’“^u 

bhsed^oXi; SV” 

^oerag. 

iD&uad ) 


At Bombay 

mutuaj 


I Bombay Bold j 


Apart from the ports there aDn«.» — T"! ' 

t pnee fluctuations as between sympathy m 

— ^^^en op countr y markets and even at 

•Chapter VUI, 
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times between the feeder areas and the ports themselves For 
example the diagram facing page 77 shows the rno.-^mcnt of puces 
at 4 markets selected at random m diffeieut parts of the country 
These are Sultanpur (United ProMUces) Patna (Bihar), Gondia 
(Central Provinces) and Lahore (Punjab) All except Lahore are 
m the heart of large producing areas while at Patna there is aLo a 
milling mdustrj of some importance It will be obser\ed that there 
IS ler^ little concordance ot rao\ement while m some cases prices 
folloi dianietrically opposite tendencies Part at anj rate of these 
dnergcncies maj possihlj be due to the questionable reliability of 
some of the quotations which haA e had to be adopted for want of other 
statistics \e\ertheless the lariations are sufficieutlj stnl mg in 
themsehes to make it tertam tint they are primarily created by lack 
of CO ordination between the markets 


The diagram fteiug page 80 shows the relati()’''>hip between 
Bombay and the three marl ets of Banda (United Provinces), Gondia 
(Central Provinces) and Aurangabad (Hyderabad) With the ex 
ception of Gondia where prices show some degree of sympathy with 
Bombay values the other markets do not appear to respond closely 
to fluctuations at Bombay, or conversely it may be said that Bombay 
does not reflect the prices nilmg up coimtry as faithfully as might be 
expected 


Normally prices at origin might be expected to <»qnai the prices at 
destination, allowing for transportation costs and other incidental 
^penses but this generally is by no means true of the linseed trade 
this is already clearly indicated in the diagram to which r ference has 
just been made and it will also be obvious from the diagram facing 
this page, which shows the relationship between Calcutta uid the 
I’lcea at three markets — Bihar Sharif and Patna (Bilia*) ^nd 
oultanpur (United Provinces) — ^in the areas feeding that iiovt The 
puce spreads between the assembling markets and the ports are 
eoiiatantly changing and in some markets such as Pama where tliere 
IS an important milling industry such variations appear sometimes 
to be very wide For example, while it normally cosU Re 0 12 0 per 
roaund to send linseed from Patna to Calcutta includiog the value of 

bag and all market expenses at Patna the price spread between 
Batna and Calcutta over an average of 5 years ranged from Re 0 4 6 
to Pe 0 13 0 per maund At Banda over a similar peiioJ, the puce 
spread varied from Re 0 10 9 to Re 12 9 per maiinJ wheicas the 
< vpenses at Banda and the cost of railing linseed to Bombay are about 
Re 1 0 6 At Bihar Sbaiif the price spread ranged from Re 0 10 3 
^ Re 1 per maund and the cost of delivering linseed m Calcutta 
Re 0 11 6 per maund 

It will be observed that m many instances an ample margin 
exists between the port and up country prio^ after allowing for all 
intermediate charges, and it was found that these margins were on 
the whole greater than in the wheat trade, which by comparison is 
®n a far better organised basis m a number of up-eountry markets 
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Q — Seasonal vanationB. 

The position in the major producing areas and at the ports in 
respect o± the monthly deMations from the annual mean wholesale 
prices IS gi^ en below and is illustrated m the diagrams facing pages 
S2 to 84 


(1) Untied Provinces 

Of the three markets which have been selected as representative 
of conditions in this proimce Cawupore and Benares normally follow 
Calcutta, and llahoba, on aeeoimt of its situation in the south of the 
province, follows Bombay From the diagram opposite this page 
it will be seen that prices have a pronounced downward trend during 
the harvest months of rebruar 3 March and April, the low point in 
all three instances occurring in April The niasimum fall is at 
Benares and amounts to 11 per cent below the annual mean At 
Cauupore, an important milling centre, where there is usually a 
faitlj constant demand the decline is oulj about 6 per cent In May 
and June the price level rises but fills again m Juh and August 
except at Cawnpore uheie the tendency is for the rise to continue 
throughout dull "Values appieciate m ^ptembei probcblj as a resnlf 
of 1 ceitam amount of shoit covering against sales of September 
oDtiou made earlier m the season at the port terminals of Bombay 
and Calcutta The behav lour of the price level at Cawnpore is how 
ever somewhat different during August and September , and 
itVvould appear that the local milling demand is largeh lespon 
sible tor the compirativelj small fluctuations which occur fro”i 
August onwards and lot the fact that the extreme range ot varia 
tion at Cawnpore is jnst over 10 per cent — a good deal less than in 
the other two markets 

Taking the province as a whole the price level is highest m 
September and Ioviei»t m April 

(2) BnuB AND Orisiv 

The seasonal variations m this area are more iceentuated than 
in the United Provinces the extreme range being over 2o per cent 
and occurring at Patna As in the adjacent province the usual 
harvest decline is a piominent feature at two mirhets — Barli and 
Patna At Darbhanga however it will be seen from the diagram 
that the level nses sharplj between Pebruarj and April This w 
difScult to account for and maj possibly be due to inaccuracies m 
the data on which this graph has been based It will also be observed 
that there is little sympathy of movement m the seasonal variations 
shown by the three markets in question The lowest point touched 
during the year occurs in January m the case of Darbhanga in March 
at Barh and in April at Patna The price level is highest at Pitna 
m September while it Barh this point is reached m Julv and a 
Darbhanga during November An avere^e for the three markets 
however discloses a more or less similar position as m the Unite 
Provinces namely, the Itfw nomt for the season occurring in 
and the high m September 
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Percentage deviation of the average monthly wholesale prices of 
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(3) Centrai. Provinces. 

The seasonal variations m this province present certain co mm on 
features vith those of the United Provinces, and Bihar mamlj in res- 
pect of the harvest decline and the post-harvest rise The latter how 
ever is not as pronounced as in the areas already referred to The 
harvest fall is sharplj accentuated between Januarj and February 
and roughly coincides with the earlier movement of the crop in these 
parts Between February and March the average variation is negli 
gible although it is noteworthy that while at Amraoti the level rises 
by some 3 per cent , it is practicaUy stationary at Raipur and slightly 
lower at Nagpur In April pnees tend to converge and in all three 
cases are roughly 3 per cent below the annual mean Thereafter the 
level tends to rise but with, however, comparatively little similarity 
of movement From April to July, Raipur and Nagpur move 
together leaving Amraoti to follow a sbghtly different trend after 
^ u to November Raipur takes a course quite at variance 

the other two markets and it "will be seen that Nagpur and 
«^aoti are now more in sympathy The fact that the mtemal 
demand for linseed oil for edible purposes is an important and fairly 
constant factor m the Central Provinces, is probablv responsible for 
toe relatively stable seasonal price level The masimnm variation 
amo^ts to over 11 per cent and occurs at Raipur between July and 


(4) Boiibat and Hyderabad 

As will be seen from the diagram, the price level, contrary to the 
endency m all the other mam producing areas rises between Janu 
February Thereafter the harvest fall is well m evidence 
at Bijapur and Sholapur in Bombay and GuJbarga in the Nizam’s 
erritones, m each case the low pomt being touched in April The 
post harvest nse is also reproduced m these tracts but there is some 
ssimilanty m the fluctuations of individual markets after May 
oetore reachmg the peak m September After September there is a 
sht^ downward trend being arrested m November with a 

gat recovery thereafter Bijapur records the maximum range 
g of nearly 17 per cent m the 6 months between April and 


(5) Punjab 

com^ province the production and consumption of linseed are 
insignificant compared with the other areas and the 
dem considerably later There is little or no industrial 

ten^f^ uuseed nor is there any direct relationship with the port 
Port ®^^ce the local production is too small to figure m the ex 
recorfl^^f Discotmtmg the questicmable accuracv of the official 
cnt fr^ surprising to find the seasonal variations very differ 

those of the other provmces as Well as showing considerable 
trend in individual markets Prices reach their 
dullunQ^ February at Amntsar and Gurdaspur and in March at 
tinuons/'^ first tuo markets prices decline more or less con 

the lowest pomt of t^ year is reached m July at 



Amritsar and in August at Gurdaspur At Jullundur the level falls 
between March and April, rises slowlj but steadily through May and 
June, remains unchanged m July and then declines sharply to its 
lowest point in September rrom August all similarity of move 
ment ends and the level of each market takes it own course For the 
province as a whole prices are at their highest in February and lowest 
in July and August This is m complete contrast to the other area' 
of production Tlie extreme range of variation is nearly 125 
per cent and occurs at Gurdaspur 

(6) At the Ports — Bojibat and Calcutta 

As might be expected, the seasonal variations at these two termi 
nal markets show considerable sympathy (see diagram opposite page 
83) In only two months is there a dissimilai trend of any 
magnitude, namely, between May and June and July and August 
At Bombay the price leseJ tends to drop while at Calcutta it rises. 
This js largely due, m the first instance to a relatnely heavier fall 
which occurred at Bombay between May and June m 1935 and in 
the second, to an eien greater decline in the same market between July 
and August 1931 The harvest fall — much the same as m the pro 
ducing areas — will be observed as also the post harvest rise whieh 
reaches its height in July at Bombay and August at Calcutta Ther^ 
after the tendency i8 lor the level to fall until November when prices 
harden again The extreme seasonal range of variation averages 
6 25 per cent at Calcutta and only 5 23 per cent at Bombay 

(7) SOMMARr 

The seasonal variation from the annual mean in the prices of 
linseed do not show quite the same concordance of movement ss for 
example is the ease with wheat This is probably largely due lo tie 
absence of the stabilising influence of organised trading in 
eountrv markets The only exchanges m which linseed ‘ futures 
can be bought or sold are at Calcutta and Bombay and there are no 
similar facilities for hedging lu the interior The significant 
ieatures revealed by the diagrams opposite this page are (tt) 
deep trough which is formed between Pebruaiy and June vfiti u® 
low point about April (5) the somewhat discordant fluctuations 
between ilay and September, mostly tending towards a rise in 
latter month (c) the almost general fall from September to NoveB 
ber, and (d) the subsequent recovery in December The pronounce^ 
fall between February and April is due to selling pressure arisjUr 
out of heavy arrivals of new crop The' indebtedness of Ih® 't 
vator and the necessity to repay earlier borrowing the collectio^ 
land revenue and the lack of adequate storage facilities all tend ^ 
weaken the holding power of the grower — ^and contribute, m vai7’“® 
degrees towards the general harvest depression During the mo 
soon months and after May the export demand seems to be 
responsible for the general msmg of the price level until Septe® 
The movement of the crop up country is also affected by the raius an^ 
the deterioration of rural communications to some extent helps 
hold supplies off the markets "With the release of stocks 
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lia-^e been previously hedged against the September option, prices 
once again tend to weaken and continue downwards until Novem 
ber, after which there is a short recovery until December In view 
of the intimate relationship which exists between groundnut and 
linseed oils for the purpose of adulteration with the dearer vegetable 
oils such as mustard, it is more than probable that the influence of the 
new groundnut crop which begins to appear on the market m Nov- 
ember contributes to some extent to the weakness in linseed prices 
after September Another factor which affects prices after Septem- 
ber IS the prospects of the Argentine crop Shipments from that 
country to Europe and United States, also react on Indian values 
from December onwards 

The heavy fall m prices — in one instance as much as 25 per cent 
-^urmg the months immediately following the harvest most 
seriously affects the grower’s return on his produce for it is durmg 
this period that the bulk of the crop leaves his hands and comes on 
to -the market It is also significant that the decline between 
September and November coincides ^ ith the period durmg 
'vhich the cultivator disposes of any surplus left ov er after his sowing 
requirements for the next crop have been filled It seems clear that 
if demand and supply could be brought mto closer relationship, parti- 
<!iflarlj durmg the post harvest months, the heavy seasonal drop 
^ould be minimised and the cultivator would obtain more for his 
produce even after allowing for carrying charges such as storage es 
penses and interest on advances borrowed on the security of the crop 
The particularly noticeable fall in the price level m Western 
India as typified by the Bombay and Hyderabad quotations, to which 
reference has been made would appear to be caused by the small 
^Img demand for linseed which at present exists in those parts This 
tendency could probably be largely corrected were markets to be 
developed for Indian manufactured linseed oil in the countries adja 
to the western seaboard of India e g , East Africa It is true 
that much of the Imseed oil manufactured in this country has, in the 
pa«t been open to criticism on account of inconsistency in qualitj 
But tins IS not so much the case at the present time for samples of 
hn«eed oil produced by reputable manufacturers have on andlvsu> 
shown excellent results and would appear to be fully equal to the 
best of the imported brands In respect of quality therefore the 
attainment of this object should not be impossible and Indian linseed 
cil ought to be able to compete on level terms with other brands of 
iDiported oils The question seems worthy of serious consideration 
hj Indian manufacturers 

H — Comparison of “ futures ” prices 
Trading m Imseed “ futures ” takes place only at Calcutta and 
ombay under the auspices of five associations* of which two fnne 
tion at Calcutta and three at Bombav The bulk of such trading is 
handled by only two associations — the Calcutta Wheat and 
«eeds Association and the llarwadi Chamber of Commerce, Bombay 


A detailed reference to these associations will be found m Chapter IX. 
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Two deliver} montlu only are traded m, viz , May and September 
and tile dates on winch the two positions are opened for trading are 
fised by the Committees of the institutions concerned and varj slightly 
as betv.een Calcutta and Bombay and also m different years Trad 
mg in the September option is opened about the tune (he hn-'Ced 
crop IS readj up countrj , which is generallj about the end of March at 
Calcutta, and m February, or in some jears, even towards the end of 
January in Bombay Trading m the May option begins in June of 
the preiious jear It will be observed therefore that trading m the 
September option js open for about 6 months of the jear while that 
for May for about 11 months 

The September futures ’ quotations as will be ehown later are 
based largely on tlie costs of storage and are concerned mainly with 
the crop immediately available Being closely related to readv value'- 
the September option is also influenced bj world conditions in gene 
ral by weather conditions in India, by the final estimate of the 
Indian Imseed crop published early m June as well as by the news 
received from, time to lime concerning the Argentine crop sowings 
between June and August The May option vrhich reflects the anti 
cipated prices for the next Indian crop is governed by somewhat 
different factors As trading starts before the crop in question has 
even been sown greater speculative tendencies are involved World 
values not only for linseed but also for other oilseeds and vegetable 
oils contribute largely in determining whether the pnee level for 
the distant positions are to be higher or lower than that ruling for 
the current crop International elements of which the chief factors 
are (a) the supplies available from Argentina and (6) the demand 
in Europe and the United States exercise a predominating influence 
m determining the course of May option prices m India parti 
cularly during the earlier months of its currency It is only many 
months after the opening of trading in this option that the prospect* 
of the Indian crop and the forecasts published in Januaiy and March 
assert any influence on this position 

The monthly average of the weekly closing “ futures ” prices 
for the May and September options together with the corresponding 
ready prices at Calcutta and Bombay are illustrated in the diagrams 
fating pages 88 and 89 It will be seen that on the whole 
“ futures prices are in close sympathy with ready prices 
“ Futures ” prices being generally higher than the ready values 
have a stabilising effect on the price level in general and thus appear 
to be advantageous This is particularly marked m the relationship 
between ready and September values durmg the currency of this 
option 

The number of occasions m different j ears, on which the weeUv 
closing “ futures ” prices were at a premium or discount as com 
pared to ready or spot values at Calcutta and Bombay are shown m 
Appendices SIX and XX It will he observed tint it Bomovv 
during the last seven seasons the Mav opticm was higher than the 
ready quotations on 272 occasions and lower on 59 wherei^ the 
September option prices were higher on 220 occasions and lone fu 
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5 only During the same period at Calcutta the May option was 
lugLer than readj prices on 1&4 occibions and lower on llo while 
September was dearer 164 times and cheaper 10 times Thus it will 
be seen that while the September “ futures ' was lower than spot 
T^ues on a ■very few occasions only, the May option was lower once 
in six times at Bombay and more than double that proportion at 
Calcutta 

It IS not easy to account for the different market \uew taken by 
Calcutta operators which is responsible for the greater number of 
occasions on which the May “ futures ” is at a discount below ready 
at Calcutta as compared with Bombay It is true that the Imseed 
crops m the areas feedmg Calcutta and Bombay are not subject to 
the same seasonal influence and that the retention of linseed in the 
Calcutta hinterland is liable to greater \ariation than in Central and 
Western India This is due to the close relationship existing m the 
former areas between linseed and other oilseeds arising out of the 
interchangeability of their oils for edible purposes These factors 
inthemsehes however could hardly account to the full for the bearish 
tendency m the May futures at Calcutta It seems only reasonable 
to conclude that the speculative element is somewhat more in evidence 
at Calcutta than at Bombay and plays a relatively larger part m 
bringing about these conditions 

It would appear therefore that the opening of trading in the 
May option long before the crop is even sown in India or any definite 
tttelligenee is available in respect of the forthcoming Argentine pro- 
duction senes no useful purpose in regard to the prices of the cur- 
rent season’s crop m India Trading m the May position during the 
Cttly months is therefore much more of a speculative counter than a 
stabilising influence Its effect might be avoided or at least partially 
eliminated were trading in May to be opened later This is a matter 
tor consideration by the trade 

Another form of “ futures” transactions the object of which 
ts almost entirely speculative and m Which there is no intention what 
ever of gurng and receiving debverv is what is known ns Teji Mandi* 
or put” and “call” options This type of transaction is pre 
J’alcnt in a number of markets for commodities n which “ futures ” 
rading is conducted and may be earned on either under the auspices 
of an organised association or conducted as between brokers and 
cir clients outside the jurisdiction of the association While it is 
rue that these ” put ” and ‘‘ call ” options are indulged in by large 
concerns for the legitimate purposes of trade, there is ample evidence 
0 point to the fact that a considerable proportion of the volume of 

Uandi transactions is undertaken by a vast body of ill informed 
speculators many of whom are not even directly concerned 
ith the commoditv in which they are operating 
j . ^^011 a lejx option has been housbt should the prices on the 
iverv date exceed the price rnling at the time the contract was 
dearness i« a ‘ ‘ bull ' ' optiop or option to buy 

Maadi — lit cheapness t e bear ” opbon or option to sell 

"6J1 hTandi — a double option, i e to buy or sell 
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made, plus the premiuiQ, the buyer exercises his option to hay at the 
contract price and makes a profit equal to the difference between 
the pnee ruling on the delivery date and the contract rate plus 
the premium If on the contrarj prices fall the speculator s loss 
IS limited to the amount of the premium which he has paid as be 
naturally would not exercise his option to buy Conversely when a 
fall in prices is anticipated a Mandi transaction is made Again, if 
it js considered that values are likely to fluctuate heavily and the 
trend is uncertain a Teji Mandi or double option contract is effected 
m which the payment of a double premium entitles the operator to 
buy or sell as conditions may warrant on the deliveiy date 

I — ^n^ket Intelligence 

It has been mentioned earlier that a regular and reliable series 
of price records are available only for Calcutta and Bombav where 
the daily opening and closing rates both for ready and forward posi 
tions are posted up m the trading rmgs of some of the trade associa 
tions These and the intermediate fluctuations are constanfh being 
telephoned bv brokers to their vanous clients or employers or con 
veyed by personal calls The latter m their turn telegraph tele 
phone or communicate by post 'with their branches or constituents m 
other markets The laiger commission agents m the up-country 
markets who have connections at the ports keep their correspondents 
m the smaller assembling centres posted with marl et news mainlv hy 
postcard and letter and occasionallv br telegram if the occas on 
warrants From this point however the dissemination of market 
information rapidly deteriorates and the written word is replaced 
by verbal communication only 

Normally the cultivator gets his market news from such neigh 
bouts as maj have latelv visited a market or from the village m€^ 
chant or a passing itinerant trader It must be obvious therefore 
that such market intelligence as eventuallv filters through to the pro- 
ducer is not only cut of date but m most cases inaccurate Further 
it IS not always intelligible because of the diversity of customarv 
allowances units of quotatiog and weights and measures The dis 
cordant trends in the prices of Imseed in the different markets and 
the wide price spreads which so frequently exist between the prices 
obtamed by the producer and those paid by the consumer go to mdi 
cate that market intelligence leaves much to be desired If the pro* 
dueer is to get better pnees for the frmts of his Tabour it is of thfi 
utmost importance that he shonld receive more adequate quicker 
and more intelligible information in this respect 

The channels through which market intelligence is conveved to 
the general public may be summarised as follows — 

(1) DAILT NEW^ApERS 

The daily London quotations for Indian and Argentine bnsecd 
as well as the prices ruling at Lidiaa ports together with general re 
marks on market trends are mdnded m the commercial columns of 
some of the more important English * dailies ’ Prices for a few other 
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markets, for example, Delhi, Ca\Mipore, Indore, etc , are also quoted 
m some ’of the local papers published both in English and m the verna- 
culars 

In addition to price data the dail3 press also publishes abstracts 
from the official forecasts of tarions Indian staples The forecasts 
are issued at specific inter\ als by the Director General of Commer 
cial Intelligence and Statistics, Calcutta, and are based on primary 
material furnished by the provincial authorities — in most cases the 
revenue and agricultural departments From time to time informa- 
tion obtamed from international news agencies, such as Reuters are 
published concerning the linseed crops in the Argentine and the 
United States and the world position 

(2) Trade Press 

Quotations and short market reports regarding the prices at the 
ports are also published in the trade press typical examples of which 
are the weeklies, Capital ’ and ‘ Commerce ’ Such reports are 
obtained from reliable correspondents ^no are usually merchants or 
brokers actually trading in the commodities discussed In addition to 
the trade press, institutions such as the Bei^al and Bombay Chambers 
of Commerce, publish weekly reports for circulation to members, 
ranous government departments and in certain cases to pri\ ate subs 
cnbers These reports include price quotations for a number of com- 
modities rates of sea freight, the prices of government securities, 
exchar^e rates for demand drafts and telegraphic transfers and all 
matters of general commercial interest Thej also furnish details of 
inward and outward traffic Private agencies and firms also issue 
periodical market reports and quotations In some eases these are 
compiled expressly for sale and m others they are issued free of charge 
to clients For example a certain concern in Calcutta specialises in 
the compilation for sale to subscribers of import and export statistics 
relating to the several commodities handled at that port As the in 
formation is expeditiously available and con\eniently drawn up m a 
consolidated printed sheet giMng the names of shippers and the extent 
of each incinidual firm’s shipments with destinations, the commercial 
community particularly exporters find it useful to subscribe to a sct 
■"CO of this nature rather than wait for two or three months for the 
emergence of the official publications concerned, or in the alternative, 
maiutam special staff at the Cnstoms House 

(3) Government publications 

Possibly the most important of these from the practical ^'lewpolnt, 
and the one which usually reaches the general public swner than any 
other official publication is the Indian Trade Journal, publi^ed week y, 
ny the Director General of Commemal Intelligence and Statistics at 
Calcutta This mumal quotes the Calcutta and Bombaj markets and 
^0 receipts at and exports from Calcutta Bombay and ^ izagapatani 
Price quotations are obtained from the Chambers of Commerce, and 
trade movements from railways and the customs department 
Paratnely recenth a new feitnre has been instituted m which a bnel 
market report on linseed is gnen together with ([uotations for Argen- 
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tine Imseed and linseed oil at London Data for this are obtained from 
a iveebly cable from tbe High Commissioner for India London ad 
dressed to the Agricultural Marketing Adviser and distnbuted from 
Ins oflice An estimation of stocks at Bombay Calcutta and up country 
markets is also given based on trade reports while stocks of linseed in 
Hyderabad State are specially commimicated the State authorities 

Three all India forecasts concerning the linseed crop are issued 
amuiallj from the office of the Director General of Commeicial In 
telhgence and Statistics at Calentta These are published in tke 
Indian Trade Jomiial immediatei> after issue The first forecast 
appears about 1st January the second about loth JIarch and the 
final one about 1st June 

The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research issues a weekly 
cucular based partly on information supplied by the Director General 
f oirimercial Intelligence and Statistics and including informatioa 
ieeei\ed from a special correspondent in Argentina and a specielly 
cabled report on maiket conditions in London The circular contains^ 
in concise form statistics relating to the prices and trade moiemeDts 
of linseed and linseed oil as well as a report on market conditions at 
t ilcutta Bonibai and Ijondon 

Since October 1936 a weel ly market report dealing with wheat 
Imseed and rice is broadcast from Delhi e%ery Sunday evening both 
In English and in the lernacular This report is furnished b\ tb« 
office of the Agricultural Marleting Adiiser and is based on data 
supplied by Chambers of Commerce and other trade associations at a 
number of important centres and represents the latest available m 
formation up to the close of trading on Saturday The contents of 
the weekly cable from the High Conunissioner lor Indii London which 
IS recened on Saturdays by the Agricultuial Marlelmg Adviser are 
also included m this weekly broadcast report The test of this cable 
IS suhsequentlv passed on to the Imperial Council of Agncultur^ 
Besearch for the 'weekly circular previously referred to and to the 
Director General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics a* 
Calcutta for incorporation in the next issue of the Indian Trade 
Journal 

The provincial gazettes of a number of provinces also publish the 
prices of Imseed for eertim maikets fortnightly or monthly 
data might be of some academical interest were the quotations reliable 
but this does not appear to be so m the mayonty of instances It has 
already been shown that the official price quotations are often 
complete lananee with trade records and are accordingly of 
value as a contemporary record 

(4) Post Tetegr^ph vnd Tetepfiones 

'When arhotiyos or comnussion ^ents use the post the m(^ 
popular niedmm of commnnication on aecoimt of its cheapness is th« 
post card A niir { er of these finns haie printed post cards givii® 
the names of the various, commodities with appropriate blank spaces 
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for the filling in of quotations These are entered up from time to time 
and posted to their correspondents It is common to include from time 
to time general observations on the tone of the market Telegrams are 
used 'when quick transmission of news is desired as for example 'when 
askmg for or gi'ving instructions to buy or sell The use of the tele 
phone has greatlj increased m recent years and the number of trunk 
extensions which have lately been put into operation testifies to the 
growing popularity of this medium of communication 

Codes pri\ate or otherwise are not m general use bj mdi 
genous concerns but are indispensable to shippers with foreign con 
nections and are in constant daily use 


(5) Radio 


The use of this eomparati\elj new medium for the dissemination 
of market intelligence is of xer^ lecent origin in India Originally 
receiving sets were bought for recreation and amusement but its poten 
tialities having been realised an increasmglj large section of the trade 
13 now finding it profitable to listen in to the various commercial reports 
which are now being broadcast from Calcutta Bombaj and Delhi 


At present market information percolates slowlj to the rural 
areas Attempts are therefore being made to provide villages with 
receiving sets and to cater for the needs of the cultivator as part of 
rwal development programmes The recent instaUation of new 
short wave transmitting apparatus at Delhi Bombay and Calcutta 
will doubtless enable these benefits to be eujoj ed over a far wider area 
than was hitherto possible with the original medium wave equipment 
and there is reason to anticipate that m due course the facilities now 
wered will be availed of to an increasing extent 


. weekly report on wheat linseed and nee which is being 

roadcast from the Delhi station every Sunday has alreadj been 
of A daily sen ice in respect of ready and futures prices 

and other food gnms at Hapur has also been running for 
Teral months The closiog rates at Hapur an important market 
^ United Prov inces are telephoned ev ery ev ening to the 

ed A Agncuitural "Marketnig Adviser whence thev are forward 
to All India Radio for inem«ion in the same evening s rural pro 

gramme 


(6) Gevouii 

not what has already been said it will be obvious that prices are 
at comparable under present conditions For example 

linseed is quoted on the basis of the hundred 
g<> ) while at Calcutta quotations are per roaund of 

In the latter market the local contract terras are non 
5 ne permit a free tolerance of foreign matter to the extent of 

basis'^ 1 The Bombay contract on the other hand is mutual the 
Bomb ^ Again price quotations at Calcutta and 

markA^ ®fe mrlnsive of new bags 'wl ercas those in up country 
s do not include the bags It is essential therefore that for 
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a proper comparison of prices the basis for quotations should be th& 
same ^egotlatlons between the Central Jlarketmg Staff and the 
trade as regards the adoption of an all India standard contract for 
linseed ha\e reached an advanced stage, and the proposed terms ha^e 
alread7 reeened the approval of representatives of the mterests 
eoneemed (see Chapter \l) 

A suitable system for the maintenance of up to date price 
statistics has been very roughly ouUmed in the Report on the JIaiket- 
ing of "Wheat The proposal made was that the provineial market 
ing staff should be made responsible for collecting and verifying the 
accuracy of prices at local markets and for seeing that the rates 
particularly the closing ones, are posted up so that the cultivators 
could see how the market closed the previous day The central office 
would be the focal point for reports sent in by telegram and letter 
for one or two of the largest markets m each province and from the 
local headquarters of the ptovmcial marketing staff if this happened 
to be located in au important commercial centre, and would arrange 
to issue periodical bulletins to be broadcast 

It is most desirable that the fullest use be made of the casting 
marketing organisation which is m the best possible position to 
remedy the deficiencies which at present esist m regard to the msih 
teiian.ee and dissemination of trustworthy market mforaiation 
There should also be closer co ordination between rural developmefl* 
work and the facilities which are now available to ensure the pwti 
Sion of reall} up to date accurate and reliable price data, and their 
rapid and widespread transmission to the producer 
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INTER-CHAPTER THREE 
The quotations given for ceitain markets in the local 
government gazettes differ from those quoted for the 
same market in Goveinment of India publications, and 
in the same provmce the figuies given in the Government 
Gazette differ fiom those published bj the Mxmicipality 
by as much as 20 pei cent or Re 0 14 0 per maund 
Such quotations are of no value in maiketing 

The figures put out by the trade associations are 
much more leliaole It is unfortunate hovever that so 
far as linseed ib concerned theie aie only two centres for 
which a rehable senes of prices is available namely, in 
Bombay and Calcutta where the Chambers of Commerce 
publish regular prices based on the repoits obtained 
directly ficm the trade A landom check showed that 
the actual buying prices of a Calcutta mill over a senes 
of years varied iiom the figures of tlie tiade association 
by Re 010 pel maund more or less, which compares 
favourablv with the diffeience foimd to exist between 
Municipal and Oovemment gazette figures as already 
referred to 


The trade prices at Bombay may be taken as refer- 
lug to Bold seed and those at Calcutta to Small, and the 
price senes in each case may be taken as a useful basis 
for the study of Indian prices and for comparison with 
prices abroad In general Indian prices follow the course 
of prices for linseed in other important international 
markets, eg, Buenos Aires, Duluth (H S A) and 
London As the Umted Kingdom is the largest buyer of 
both Indian and Plate Im'seed the prices on the London 
rnai ket may be taken as tvpical of world prices There, 
ludian lui'?eed is fairlv regularly quoted at a premiiun 


over Argentme which m some years has averaged as low 
as 9 per cent and m others as much as 25 per cent 
It is observed that shipments from India react very 
c’osely to the amount of the premium "When the pre 


D^um IS low, exports are high and vice versa 
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Apart fi oin the higher oil content of Indian linseed 
and the fact tliat its puce is quoted on a clean basis, 
'CT'hcreas 4 pei cent retraction is allowed in Argentine 
1ms eed, several other conflicting circumstances afleet the 
mnonnt of the premium obtainable, and m making a 
eonipaiison of ihe prices of Indian and Argentine linseed 
in London all ^he factors must be taken into account 
Certam ci ushers ol high grade oils, for example, regu 
laily pay a premanm on Indian Imseed but this may be 
offset at times by piessure to sell on the part of India 
and also by the somewhat variable efforts of the 
Argentme to peg prices The operation of the Ottawa 
preference should tend to maintain the piemnun on 
Indian linseed at a figme commensurate with the 
difference in intnnsic value, but this is offset to some 
extent b} the effect of the drawback granted on Imseed 
oil exported fiom the United Kingdom The rate of the 
diawbaek has been modified from time to tune in view of 
the current values of linseed, being, for example 30 sh. 
1933 and 60 sh from November 1934 

So far as quality is concerned Bold seed generally 
ton»mands a premium over Small at the port market'’, 
tnough they are ‘•eldom however found quoted separate ; 
in upcountry markets The piemiimi on Bold o e' 
Small IS only about 21 per cent in Bombay and about 
half that amount in Calcutta This does not appear to 
he adequate m jnew of the higher & 2 I eectent of the 
Bold seed and t le position becomes still more anomalous 
when, as somet’mes happens, Bombay Bold is ■’old at a 
price lower than Calcutta Small The disadvantageous 
selling price of Bold seed m Bombay may be accounted 
foi bv the fact that in Calcutta and in the regions serving 
Calcutta, the milling of linseed is an indiistiy of sow® 
imoortance and tends to give 'stability by lessening the 
dependence of prices on the expo^’t trade This factor 
also exercises a stabilising effect on the seasonal fluctuation 
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in prices For example, in the Cential Provinces where 
a steady local demand for linseed oil for edible pui poses 
IS met by a large numbei of small ghanis the maximum 
variation in the couise of the season is only about 11 per 
cent , and in tlie Umted Provinces at Cawnpoi e whei e 
theie IS an important milling industry, the seasonal 
variation is just over 10 per cent , but in Bihar and 
Oiissa where the local crushing industry is lelativelj un- 
important, the nse m prices from harvest time — Apiil ta 
September — amounts to 25 per cent, and in Bijapur in 
Bombay in the course of six months between April and 
September, the price increases by about 17 per cent 

^^ere a producing district is dependent on the 
export market only, there is, as a rule, a tendency for the 
seasonal harvest depression to be greater than m those 
areas where the local milling industry exists In the 
interests of growers in those areas, therefore, there seems 
a need for establishing some system of organised market- 
mg to prevent supphes being rushed on the maihet, or 
alternatively foi the development of a local crushing 
industry 

Comparison of prices in different markets is some- 
i^hat difficult under present conditions For example 
the amount of refraction allowed in Bombay is 4 per cent 
(mutual) and m Calcutta 5 per cent (non mutual), 
Qujfations are made on the basis of the hundredweight 
(112 lb ) in Bombay, while in Calcutta quotations are per 
maund of 82 217 lb Fuither, the prices quoted at 
Calcutta and Bombay include new bags but those in up 
country mark^^ts do not include the bags "While price 
mo>.einents at port markets aie closelv related those in 
ind \'idual upeountry maikets are widely divergent and 
appear m some causes to bear no lelation to the pnee at 
^he port and to move in contiarv diiections as compared 
corresponamg neighhourmg markets This uidi 
cates the neces-^ily for improving the present ^stem of 
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wuld appear that the stabilising effect on the “ futures ” 
maiket of linseed prices in India could be improved by 
putting the September contract back to say October or 
November and by reducing the period dunog which th»=' 
Hay option, is open There might, howevei, be some 
danger in converting the September into a November 
contract since irom Novemhei onwards the linseed 
market is likelj to be influenced not only by the arrivals 
of 1‘late linseea on the world markets but also by the 
eaily ainvals oi the large groundnut crop m India 
itself At all events, some reform of the present system 
of “ futures " contracts appears to be a matter requinng 
examination by the interests concerned 
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CHAPTER IV— PREPARATION FOR MARKET 

A — Harvesting threshing and winnowing 

Lmseed is grown in India primarily for its oil and not for the 
fibre (flax) After har\estmg the crop is threshed and the seeds 
separated by wiimowmg The \arious methods adopted have a 
definite bearing on the qoantitj of impurities present m the linseed 

(1) Haevestixg 

The crop is hanested from the middle of February to the end 
of April depending on the weather conditions of the different pro- 
ducing areas Hamesting commences about the middle of llarcb 
m the United Provinces and js finished by the nuddJe or end of Apnl 
In Bihar Onssa and Bengal operations start about a fortnight earlier 
and finish at the same time as m the United Provinces The crop 
m the Central Provinces Bombay Presidency and Hyderabad 
matures earlier so that hanesting is taken m hand early in February 
and IS over a fortnight or a month in adiance of other areas On 
account of climatic conditions harvesting id K a^hTrur is not done until 
about Julv Generally speaking bold lmseed is harvested earlier than 
smal’ 

Aj 5 has been stated the crop is also sown as a mixture with other 
crops such as wheat gram rape and mustard The actual method 
of harvesting all these crops is similar throughout the chief producing 
areas As a "rule the plant js first cut close to the ground with a sickle, 
but it 18 sometimes up rooted in which case the earth sticking to the 
roots gives nse to a greater quantity of impurities with linse^ The 
type of sickle used may cither have a serrated or a plam cutting edge 

(2) Threshing 

Before threshing the plants are allowed to dry from two days 
to a week The threshing floor is usually any open flat space 
either in the fields or near the homestead It is first swept and 
then plastered over with a nurture of cowdung and earth* In some 
places as in the Bombay Presidency all the threshing floors of a 
village are located in one place and all types of produce are conveyed 
to this common spot for threshing The actual operation is as 
follows The dried plants are spread out on the floor and trodden 
under the feet of bullocks the animals being driven round and round 
over the plants which are being continually raked and turned oier 
The process is depicted m the i lustrations opposite this page Th® 
pJiaJla (beam) svrtem is also made use of occasionally as m the case of 
wheat "Where the quantity for threshing is small the plants are 
beaten with sticks or sm^ wooden mallets (moonffnes) in order 
to separate the seeds and chaff from the straw 

The method of treading out lmseed by bullocks is defective m 
more than one wav Apart from droppings the hooves of the 

•An improved ttresMng floor wiD also be seen in the lower iHnstratioB 
opposte this page 



Threshing linseed 



An unproved threshing floor 
(''ote the rai ed bnck e^ed platform) 



Facing page 99.] 




The Bombay method of drawing samples. 
(Xote the arrangement of the bags.) 
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bullocks carrj impurities and also cause the surface of the thresh- 
ing floor to break up and get miied with the produce Secondly 
the fibre, nith the stian, is destroyed Abo\e all it appears to be 
an unneeessarj’ waste of cncigj to break up the stalks and stems 
ol the plants, because the crusJied straw has uo particular 'Nalue as 
a cattle food or otherwise 

Mechanical or improced methods of threahmg are uot used 
except in the Madias Presidency where it is reported that stone 
rollers are at times used for threshing The production ot linseed 
in Madras is oi course insignificant 

The utilisation of au^ other part of the plant is likelj to he 
beneficial to the culti\ator of linseed and the problem needs incesti 
gation At present the straw n> used as fuel onlj , but during the 
course of this survey, there appealed to be some indications of a 
market for linseed straiv if it were to be collected and handled suit 
awj It would seem that whatexer value the grower could get 
tor the straw would help to reduce the cost oi production and 
ultimatelj place Indian linseed on a more competitive footing m the 
storld market 


(3) Winnow iM, 

,'^^°°owing separates the seed from the chalf Here too the 
etnods adopted are common in all the provinces not onlj for linseed 
fiut aiso tor the other gram and oilseed crops The mixture of seed 
ft? V ^ allowed to fall out of a basket from a height and the winds 
* do the rest (See plate facing this page) As the seeds 

«a chaff fall from the basket, a helper, squatting at the wmnower’s 
St, removes the heavier pieces of husk and chaff which the wind fails 
to earrj awaj , with a broom 

In the case of the mixed crop, a preliminary separation of grams 
s neeessaiy' For instance, m a mixture of gram and linseed the 
gram being the heavier gram falls near the wmnower’s feet while the 
lUfcevd IS earned a little further away bv the wind It is then run 
®'®'6s made of bamboo slats or perforated tin sheets 
e Jinseed passes through the sieve leaving the gram upper 
iin^m a ceitaiu quantitj ol the smaller or shrivelled and 

.. ^ture grains of gram maj also pass through the sieve along 
Sometimes this operation takes place at the commission 
aboi*)- 1 ™ which event the sieves are hired out at the rate of 

the ' ^ gram or onseed sieved but m many mstances 

Till earned to the markets without further treatment 

ProT common for example m the Jalaun district (United 

"^here carts eontammg mixtures of Im'eecl and 
and fv "''^ni known as gazar arrive m large numbers at Konch 
clean explained m a later chapter, sufficient 

cnltir^f the mixed produce is not undertal en because the 
ators believe that it does not pav to put a cleaner article on 

^roTinnp. "v ^ Buke latelv the Oil Expert to the Government of the "Unite 1 
straw fibre^^* recommended a method for the preservation and recovery of the 

klSTlCAE 
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the market The practice of making deductions 


for refraction even 
responsible for the 


(4) Costs 

:s done^ 'Wholly ""wX 

family Only oeeasionallj is hired*'l?b^ liimself, aided by hu 
IS resorted to. the lahoiiwVc ^ labour employed When this 

As linseed is a rah% crop and or female or both 

that of wheat hired laho^». e harvesting coincides with 

age rate of remuneration beinn ®‘’'ar and Onssa the aver 

In the Gorakhpur and BundelkL*n/n®*’ produce cut 

Vinces, the liarvestin*^ ^ Divisions of the United Prt^ 

2 annas per head ner d»\ ^hen paid in cash amount to about 
per head per day ifrv from I i*n ^ 'f ?® Central Provinces the wages 
^re often suppknie?tenv^w^"“""^®^^^ The daily wages 
auj kind of gram of the ®®al When paid m Inni' 

■venienee of the employer ^ “aj” be given at the con 


B Practice m other countries 


can usefully^ be made owin . in the 

costs of labour means of difference 

methods adopted m size of 

the United S Siei oLt*"! P*’*®'**^^ while in the 
by combined haneSer and fhip^h **'* «arT]ed out on 
tractors m 


other countries 
m conditions 
holdings The 
Argentme ssd 
large holdings 
by mechanic®] 
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TKTEB CHAPTER POUR. 

Since linseed is not grown for its fibre, the first 
stage in the pieparation for market consists of threshing 
out the seed As in the case of wheat, the crop is cut hy 
hand and in some cases simplj uprooted This latter 
pra'^tice is definitely bad from the point of view of clean 
Imess Thresliing hy tieading out the grains by bullocks 
also adds to the impurities Winnowing is perhaps the 
most important stage in tlie pieparation Apart from 
the common piactiee of shedding the seed from a height 
and allowing +lie wind to cany away the straw and dust, 
the linseed is frequently passed through sieves but pvpti 
50 other grams pass through at the same time Winnow- 
operations are generally unsatisfactory particularly 
m those extennve areas where mixed sowing is the pre 
■talent custom 


The cultivator is however not encouraged to put 
clean linseed on the market as tlie customary deductions 
on account of impurities arc made at the time of sale 
ever if eomparativelj clean seed is biought to the 
maikot The result is that linseed has to be cleaned 
several times, from the stage of winnowing until it is 
cither packed for export b\ shippers or crushed by 
millers The practice in legard to the preparation for 
market needs improvement At present it is calculated 
that the amount lost in pajmg freight on diit and in extia 
cleaning amounts to at least 3 lalJis per annum m the 
^^I’eas serving Calcutta market alone 

As will appear latei no improvement in the present 
“ifethods can be expected until the nott-mutual terms in the 
hujers’ contract^ are alteicd so that sellers of clean pro- 
duce will not be subjected to deductions on account of 
dirt when no dirt is present 
I-ISIICAR 
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CHAPTER V —ASSEMBLING. 

A— Methods of Assembling 

agencies —(1^ Cultivators 

chants (lamijos) (3) Itinerant’ (2) Landlords and -village mer 
and Crushers’ bujmn a-enS^ Wholesale merchants 

The n “ ^*-«‘^«eeis' cooperative societies 

each ^genc^^irS^LeSng o?t participation bj 

(1) Cultivators 

Those who ha?e^th*eir^nn^J^te *‘i produce to the mariet 

same time thej maj «lso traSrf 5.°"* mv ariablj do so and at the 
ers The linseed lent at sovvi i/t.m ^ l-’^ 0 ‘^uce of their fellovr grow 

systems is collected and well ®i** ”* 

of others Pavment is made imm ’’i” produce 

markets usiiallj m cash ^ miraediatelv or on return from the 

diiferent an<}^TauglTTwm^m 

Phes marketed m Bthar ?a,K n. ^ total sup 

Bombay Presidenev On an av<.**^ * 1 ''^ about 56 per cent in the 
total quantitj of Unseal arnv mrT 20 per cent of the 

° iitrj IS brought n bv the nwTi assembling markets of the 

produce! m person (Appendis XilD 

TS A.n .O..vnKKO^S 

of land^Srds^ markets through the mediam , 

from their tenants I„ ^e^ts in kind 

, di'ect purchases the viIIb acquiring grains oilsecda 
«oA«^ars) and the villai»e C»no/ia on? and 

produce m exchange o^n T>avm»^"^f (6aBjy2s)t also accept the 
purchases the value of the When makuig 

the price prevailing m Z “ calculated at a price lower than 

made for transportation due allowance bein; 

^ ®““ ®thei expenses 


" soKaj ” — one and a onai^.. . 

t meanings ^ffer*^^**"*?* estent synonym^’ 

“eamng " honest conyeys the same sense, dsrif 

Saaija i. l.lenally <■ , J,a„ nespeelabl.'' > On the olhel laaJ 
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cent m Hyderabad Allowing for variation in the conditions obtain 
ing m the different tracts, abont 40 per cent of the linseed brought 
t ) the markets in India passes through this channel (Appendix XXII) 

(3> Itinerant merchants 

llerehants moving from village to village (known as hcoparts 
m Northern India and lochias m the Central Provmeesl and 
collecting the produce from the growers are responsible for the 
asembling of a large proportion of the produce in some provinees 
These are village merchants with the difference that the area of their 
^erations lies bevond their own \illage In some parts of the United 
Provinees cartmen also act aa ieopans 

, In Bihar, the cultivators seem to prefer to sell at their door and 
about TO per cent of the Imseed is disposed ot to beopans in this 
^ay Before striking the bargain the beopans take a sample from 
tne heap or, if the lot is in bags by opening a few bags About 5 
seers (10 lb ) of linseed are cleaned and the impunty content (re 
iraetion) removed and weigoed separate!' When the price i« 
eientaalh agreed upon after considerable bargaining the whole lot 
is weighed over bv a hand scale 5 seers at a time The allowance 
lor refraction is made (a) by placing the refraction as ongmally 
separated from the 5 seer sample along with the o seer weight on the 
eqnivalent quantit> of produce is weighed extra 
^th ever' o seer lot oi (b) b' deducting the amount of refraction 
M calculated from the total weight of the produce and paving for 
; onlj of clean linseed Dunng the very busv parts 

season cleaning and allowing for the refraction present m 
thp lu25eed is not done and humla sales are common This 
tteans that the amount of imparity content present is estimated by 
he prospective buver bv a visual examination ot the goods and the 
otal refraction kept in mind when offering the price After the rate 
Ihe whole lot is weighed over exactly as it stands The 
^ payment from the beopan at the rate decided upon, 

hny further deductions whatever Pavment is made either 
10 ^ Bhrt IS «o paid and the balance after 5 to 

duvs bv when the beopan has usuallr sold the produce In 
hv nlace in North Bihar the bcopon has to pay an amount vary 
? from three pies to six pies per bag to the zamtndar before he 
h remove the goods from the village 

the also the producers generally sell to beopans but m 

dir V ^ Presidency where a larger proportion is taken to markei- 
pTi producers the amonnt assembled bv this class of mer 

inant is comparative!' smaP 

9° whole the amount of Imseed collected bv the»e itinerant 
^ reiiants would seem to be m the neighbourhood of 3a per cent 
quantities brought to the assembling centres (Apjieidi' 

t4) WnOLESVLE VIFRCnVNTs wn CPtJSHEPS' BITING 'GENTb 

merchants and crushers as a rule do not bur m the 

?cs nor do thev take an active part m the assembling of lin 
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Bombay for 

and Omsa We 7 ^ 

and wholesale merchants serf mw re? f b™ehes of oil mills 
milages wneneier the supphjJ brought 10“^ A'’' 1 ° '”’’’ “ 
considered liltclw to be sirfcient ™”” ieapam are not 

of the totarmarteenTppento XXnr ^ 

(•>) PrODDCERS' CO OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 

assembling S'bnLe'J'^A f™ ^“^00'' <^S«Sci m the 

societies 111 Bombar oceaaonalK »» operative pnrchase and sale 
dace blit the 

B — Markets 

of selling ^nv^bnd^^^aMi'? P^’^ons collect intli the object 

may he caUed a marUt i "snoaltPral or otherwise- 

set up or built for th ^ ^ special 

waste hud bv the roi^lde Tm "Z ® 

tioned bv long usa 4 ^ In Tn/m ih ^ convenient place sane 
heterogenous ^ arietv f,f u as a rule deal m a 

ingh rare to find oha commodities and it is exceed 

ablv sold ID the raarketB '“/rJ et Lins-ed is inian 

general is earned a ^hich trode in grams and oilseeds m 

markets have been given detailed reference to 

■P India a brief ”dcT;^?C' 5 :h''~ tbe^Marketing of Wheat 

the felloC'terg^rp's' ” ™ 

penodieal Lins^ed*^s^bro* amall village markets mostly 

titles only ••ght to them in eompiratnely small quan 

areas to whidThnsee^^rif^* markets in the producing 

hy the \anous at^enpTM *^*^?^^*' *” quantities by cultivators or 

markets are the chief points linseed from the growers These 

near the milN flioT. ? Jt assembly centres but in places located 
centres iMon both as assembling and distributing 

supplies from^the the ports which draw 

function as disf^>„f+ markets in the producing areas and 

local milling industry”^ centres for the export trade and for the 

BRIMABT (viLPAaE) ITAREFTS 

AatsS India these sma 1 markets are knoivn as 

ns and in Madras and Soafli India generally as shandies 
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They are generally held periodically usually once or twice a week and 
last for a day — buyers and sellers dispersu^ before iiigiitfall A wide 
range of articles is brought in to these markets by itinerant trad 
ers and Tillage merchants The majontj of the commodities hand 
led are grains pulses flour salt sugar spites and the daih neces 
sities of life but there aie also other atiics such a*! fruit sweet 
meats cigarettes and tobacco cloth trml ets etc Their sites are 
usually on a piece of open land near the Milage Shelter from the 
elements is protuded b\ teraporirt or semi permanent structures 
which are often thatched and sometimes put together with corru 
gated iron sheets on a wooden framework "Most of these ••tructures 
can be dismantled and re assembled without much trouble Instances 
when a hat has had to be postponed owing to runs are not uncommon 

These tillage markets pla\ a compantueh smill part m the 
linseed trade as linseed is not an article ot food or one of the ordi 
nary daily necessities and consequentK entails little retail distnbu 
tion The small quantities of linseed brought to the hats by cul 
twators and \nllage merchants are usually bought by the owners 
of A'mage ghants In Assam howe^ er the weekly hats are the only 
maikets of assembly and the bu\ers arc enerailv Milage nieiclaiiis 
or the agents of wholesale dealers \lcla$ or fairs held during religious 
lestivals m certain parts of India do not figure at all in the as emblmg 
of linseed. 


(2) Secondara markets 

Tl e daily or permanent marl ets ar known b\ such names as 
"ORdts m Northern India and a-> gtijes in Central Indii 
fuey Aarv to a considerable extent in size layout and the facih 
les available A marl et may consist of just a few merchants or 
commission agents shops m the buildings lining a public thorough 
It mas be m a specially laid out rectangular arei enclosed 
Dy bmlduigs consisting of shops godowns cte devoted solely to 
be marketmg of agricultural produce of all I inds The best ev 
amples of this type of market are to be seen m the Punjab and 
in the western United PrOMnees where they are called niandis but 
ney are also encountered in the Central ProMnees in Central India 
^ind to some extent m BombaA Most of the markets concerned 
^ the assembling of linseed are generally situated near railway 
stations 

In contrast to these svstematically laid out markets Avbich date 
recent times are those which haAc haphazardly grovm 
P from small beginnings into sometimes places of considerable 
“nportanee Typical of these are many of the markets of the 
«asteim United Provinces Bihar and Bei^jal which conform to no 
®t plan but have simply spread themselves all over the toAVns in 
Which they are situated often Avithont any regard to the conveniences 
“Dd facilities which should be available for the proper handling of 
of produce A particularly noteworthy example 
this kind of market is Cawnpore m which city the merchants 



the nul4 “oS^'^ral Coo4:^“ 


(3) TEnaii^Aij ixAKKPrs 


in both%74™UiCTr!*l‘lareV!fT‘^ “''® ^“"‘*’“7 “li OulcBlta* 
f 11 ililies for futures ■ traclmir ^ t£°* t” “* “ 

ed -nith distribution At 

IS located at Dan-> marlxet for oilseeds 

godowns owned pruatelv an^ ^ number of 

cipal trade organisation rl^.h authorities The prin 

taets for Imsled ^^"iv ” 'i'’™'? ” 

its office nearby Tran<?npftn», Gram IMerchants’ Association has 
this market where bmp»-c I place at a particular spot m 
sentatn es meet in the aftf^m ° or their brokers and repre- 

TJn futures malkl, 

Mirwidi CInmber of CommArllf ^ i controlled bv the 

large new building on which has recentlv moied into a 

-nstclerable d.=tauV"a„a;'tt‘Dl°fBuu£ ‘ 

ed >V''® P™l%oSSss°ouit!.*'S®!f'' e™'“g at file port isetel 
pore Dock area some 5 milA« IvantapuJccr in the Kidder 

«ty where away from the bT«,np« n„«ripr ^Mie 


^f“:r “arlret opposite tbp nr,, “♦‘‘ung is done There is another 
at the disposal of the Station m a large shed plswil 

Indian Railway for the Association by the Bast 

oil seeds and grams arrirfna^i^^ of trading in linseed other 

normally take place between ^ qn*"^* o market transactions 

sipiees brokers and others •» ^ 5 30 in the afternoon Con 

allowed to draw samples nf ^ P^®ssion of railway receipts, 8« 
relative oonsignmente bS.^f ^ each (i lb ) from the 
®^™P^es are then displayed delivery from the railway The 

effected on tiic basis of rate<i buyers when sales are 

tem The discarded samnfr f®^**^*^ «“der the purdak or co^e^ sys 
tbe day is ox.. “®P on the floor th. h„.wess of 


♦ ^ tnc basis of rafoo o^.*! j ^ ouyers wnen saies a.= 

tem The discarded samnfr f®^**^*^ «“der the purdak or co^e^ sys 
tb« day IS o^er are eSS ‘^® alter the business of 

penodioally the proceed^ bT ‘^® ^adway staff and auctioned 
P oceeds being credited to the railway 


There are two fnt »> ^ 

which the most importanf ic* 4 ^ trading associations in Calcutta of 
^th Its office and traSni^^.„^^’®;^“® and Seeds Assoc.abon 

other the Indian Wheat a,.! *2 ^®tton Street Not far off is the 
similar functions Seeds Association, which performs 


and sellers and the d'fffien^m, ®pP®ratmg the various offices of buye” 
venient a \ery large propSint. ^^*21“^.®®®®®® ®t times mutually cod 
phone at both the termmals business is done over the td®* 




of shipment only for t*"^ 
eastern diatncts of the Central Provdce* 
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(4) Ownership and control 

Markets are usuallv owned either pmatilv or b% local bodies 
such as Municipal Boards, District Boards or Notified Area Com 
mittees In man\ instances the right to hold a market or hat 
on pruate land is acquired h\ the owner b\ long usage A large 
number of markets m lural areas in the United ProMnees, m Bihar 
and m Bengal, are owned hj zamindais and are called zamtndari 
markets In sucli markets, taxes or tons, are le\iecl directlj or in 
directlj on the commodities handled in the market ^Vn example 
of the former is a charge made on each cart entering the market 
while in the indirect sjstem each stall or shop pa\s the market 
owner a consolidated fee 

The markets owned bi local bodies are usuallj managed by 
committees and aie sometimes leased out to contractors or associa 
tions of merchants For example the Hardmgeganj* market own- 
ed bv the Jhansi (United ProMnees) Mmiieipalitc is leased out 
for a lump sum of Rs 12,000 a lear to a panchayai’[ of merchants 
who reimburse themsehes b\ charging a tee of Re 0 8 0 per cent 
(i per cent ) on all sales made in the maiket 

In the Central ProMnees the \illagc markets are owned and 
controlled by District Councils wlio dnw up bjelaws for their 
management subject to the approxal ot the local Goxermnent The 
arnxals m such markets are subject to a cess the rates being in 
the neighbourhood ot J pies for each headload C pies for shoulder 
loads, known in the vernacular as /oitorf.t pies per load earned 
Oh pack animals and 2 annas for each cartload Brokers and 
commission agents are licensed on a jearlj pajment of Rs 5 to 
^ 12 and weighmen and measurers on pavments ranging from 
Re 1 to Rs 5 The rates which brokers, commission agents and 
others are entitled to charge are also sanctioned by the District 
Councils the average being as follows — 

Brokerage and Commission Re 14 0 per 100 bags 

^eighment and measuring Re 0 6 3 per 100 bags. 

The secondarj markets or giinjes in the Central Provinces 
ere controlled bj municipahties and Notified Area Committees, 
he market sub committees being composed of municipal members 
and merchants In markets of this tjpe one or more of the fol 
Rowing charges are levied tia, vehicle toll or tax, octroi terminal 
ax and road or market tolls 

In the Bombay Presidenev some of the markets are controlled 
^ associations of local merchants For example at Chalisgaoa 


gained after a former Viceroy 

a gathering of fi\e elders ” usually chosen from among the 
imolT the communitT However, the nord does not necessarily 

miv oiily five persona constitute n panehajat and m practice a panchayat 

^ay consist of _anv dumber of meml ers 
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one anna POr "cart o7 predncfSd a'lTh ot the rate ol 

lilies the following ftoiLt”™ “ k*™ pria 

(«) the posting np „t the Bombaj rates 

of '"PSltta and measures 
0 ) a hind of tiibunal of arbitration and 
Jd) the fising of scides of marhet charges 

a lew in the°' Sj lliet 'astrmf”!I,h'V°J:‘‘! ‘•'o esception of 

flats are leased out bv anefir. belong to zamindars AH these 
°y aaetion to prnate individuals 

^ ^ Regulated siarkets 

specified and the usa^es*”Af”tl.*r^ market charges are clearlj 
regulations under tbp*r-rr.ia governed by definite rules and 
tx^-Iy few as far i hS ^ are compara 

in the Bombav Presideiicv regulated markets 

in the Central Provinces^ figure in the Imsecd trade while 

1930 It appears tic legislation* wa: s enacted 

markets the mfrodiY to 

Act m Hjderabad a few of Agricultural Marketing 

Jkad Sailu Jo' la and L^, ' I '** “*''“* State eg Amm 
tlon of the Act At these m l'! Itronght under the opera 

li ensed weighmau and a recmni '** produce is ocigbed by a 

IS also regnir d to one a ta the owner The orJoM , 

the date of the sale receipt when the goods are sold 

f other relevant particulars buyer the rate and 

(paths) IS sent to th#- oflSce of titl receipts 

in case of disi t tes market committees for reference 

comparatnd°“befL'^'’^»d‘'‘‘ “ykels as might be expected P 
persons using them Thew ftaeMhes are provided to 

o^t bv metalled roads ^ h *®*ge areas with entrance and 

brokers and others and the use of cultivators 

men and cattle besides supply of water for 

Enquiries in a number of fneh^^^i sanitary conditions, 

tion of the prod ce t^e proper 

higher than m unregulafpd ^'x-eetly by producers themselves u 
cultivator is by no meJmT "bow:. that the Indian 
“ca*! >re« ®‘0w to perceive the good of benefic al 

Facilities for served by markeis 

duties octroi j transport the incidence of 

influence the volume of traria l et charges all combine to 

Broadlr speaking there is a brought to a particular market 
miles at which cultnatois aa^A ^ ®°rt every 10 or 15 

can dispo se of their produce Where 

A., .935 ' 
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commianieations are not 'well developed instances in 'which the 
produce was biou"ht to market from tillages 30 or 40 miles dis 
tant were frequently met wuth 

The areas sened b 3 the port markets of Bombay and Cal 
cutta may extend to as much as GOO miles or more This is rough 
ly tie distance between the districts near Cawnporo and Calcutta 
and Bombay Arrnals at Calcutta are dratvn tiom the United 
Pronnees Bihar and Bengal while those at Corabaj dente from 
Hjderabad Central India and Rajputnua States Central Pro 
■miees and the southern districts of the I iiitc I Proimces 

0 — Persons engaged m assembling 

Before discussing the \ariom practices in respect ot assemb 
ling a brief dcsciiption raaj appropriatch be gi\en of the per 
sons who function m a tjpical hnsecd assembling market The 
prmeipal of these are (1) Arkaivjas or commission agents (2) Dalah 
(<») Tolas and Rayos (weighmen' and (4) Palledai 

(1) Arhaltyas 

The word arl a( or arat means commission and persons or 
firms selling anc goods for others on a commission basis are called 
arhatiyas or aratdars JIany earn on the functions of a mer 
chant bj buying and selling on their own account Arhatiyas 
tall into two mam categories vtz , lachcha and paU a The for 

IS usually a peison of small means ind deals in kachcha pro 
uce tc the produce before it is baggeci gru led where this is 
hone) or made read; for paKka or final sale and it is to this type 
t merchant that tie cultnator takes his grains and oilseeds 
, j ^ produce has been placed in his charge by the owner the 
ocAcfto arhatiya assumes the role of a seller and transacts sales 
fi behalf of his client It should be noted that the kackeka 
^rnatiyas paj the seller in spot cash and are themsehes responsible 
or collection of the sale proceeds from buyers 

The pakka arhatiya is the true wholesaler and bujs and sella 
on behalf of outside merchants The pakka arhatiya operates on 
rt ^^rger scale buys produce through or from the kachcha 
r afiyas and from other merchants and makes sales to export 
g firms mills other pakJ a aihatiyas and merchants etc 

^''^ctions of kachcha and pakka arhatiyas are often earned 
side bj side under the same roof bj persons known as kachcha 
Vikka arhatiyas 


(2) Dalals or bbokcrs 

intermediaries who bm^f buyers and sellers to 
1 entirely concerned with prices and do not actual 

/ the goods In some markets howe\er the brokers per 

dui^ same functions as kachcha arhatiyas t e , they sell pro 
p_ ? behalf of producers and arrai^ delivery payment etc 
tirokerage is known as dalat 
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(3) Tolas AVD layas 

as a tia ‘’TTo ^r^Uie Xr°h“nd‘'“" taora 

wighuig or meisunnp hi th ^ person licensed for 

however the ^ ^ <=1^ 

person po sessmg a httle canit?/ gen^rallj- a 

operating inimlj m Centnl Fa 'rere found to be 

markets tlie\ combine their nJ I^ajpntana In some 

lachcha arhafuja Weiini^ functions iMth those of tie 

tnla, ^ nei^iung charges are eommonh known as 


t'olledars or hammah 

Iiiese are the niArLAt 

and handling of the produce* attend to the manipuJatiOD 

dars worl independentK m u market A number of palk 
ed as and when their sen le^e “market and are casually employ 
ly employed by the 

gene.au, 

(5) OTBE31S 

^UInerous other nerc^^^ ^ i. 

the markets These are^« Perform •sanous minor funetioib m 
Tvatchm'in the or/ia/r//, ooor!f»?^"i, sweeper th 

administer to the needs of rh*. f another 

1° most of thri i the market 

Clmted ProTinces dodu^mn«™.^*^h^^^j Particularly m Bihar and tbf 
made b\ the arhattya from th° occasionally in cash are 

®r'icK at these funcliMlni 1 “> P^J- *' "■' 

lions are not onlj mimerons b„f Jh instances these dednt 

practice far more than the aUm?!! endenee to show that m 

Admitted allotrances m kind are taken 

D— Market practices 

(1) GEMERiL 
-nroadli Speakino- v 

fairj, well established b "^tJJT' 

the Central Pronnees JIadT’ , legislation in Bomba? 

improve conditions m some m?rl t°n ias done maeh t» 

Tanous charges 

old traditions still On the whole however 

ed without an, conscionsne* tw Praat.ees are being follow 

^ mat 1 change is needed 

fTtj, ,, PaoCEDtntB OP SALE 

The sellers generallv r t, 

and bnsrne,, „ ?^rlets early in the mom u? 

Quent hours being clevole,! t uoou the s^bs^ 

settlement of accounts * dehven of the goods and the 

of the eomunssion'^ “f 

IS genera.,, the one w,th wh„m‘t 0 “' 
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or heopan ha's already had linancial or busine<5s relations A1 
though there is no compulsion on the seller to tal e Ins produce to 
the commission agent iroiu \\lioiu lie hid previouslj secured ad 
vances or loans in kind or cash nevertheless the fear that finan 
cial accommodation inav be withdrawn m the future induces the 
cultivator to trade through his creditor The produce maj be 
heaped in front of the athaiiya s shop or allowed to remain as it is 
brought either in bags or m carts Sometimes the bags d\ be 
unloaded direetlj into tbe commission agents godown Occasion 
all} a prehmman cleaning of the produce is al^ done for example 
m some ot tbe mar ets of Bengal and Bomba} 

The buyers then assembl" and b“fore iiial ing their ofters ap 
praise the qualiti of the goods b\ picl iiig up a tew hiudfuls or 
getting some ot the bags opened or bj tal mg out a small quantity 
^ith a sampler 1 nown as a pa)lhi (See plate facing pa^e fl e 

sample IS then examined and its irapuntifs cst n i(c I 

Sales are sometime's made eg in Bengal on what is locally 
Known as Jasfi ba«is re alter malang allowance for tbe impurity 
content present Ihe impurities from a small specihc quantity of 
linseed usualh about 0 seer are separated and weighed and an 
auowanee or dedu tion made Irom the wliole lot on this basis 
the punctilious manner m which the sample is cleaned 
It entire parcel worls out in excess of what 

would have lost with ordiuar} commercial cleaning 

The offers of the different bujers are indicated to the com 
fcT^w broker cither (a) opcniv or (b) undei cover or 

\^) ay bids m auction according to the svstem of sale prevalent 
^ market But whatever the svstem adopted the 

ariabl} communicate I to the seller before the close of 

bargain be he a cultivator village merchant or beopan and 
e latter alwa}s has the option either to sell his goods at the rate 
, considers it too low If the offer is accept 

vveighed o er bj the arhatijas weighmen and in 
® ^ licensed weighmen If the seller decides not to dis 

stor ^ ♦ i reduce on that da} he leaves it with the a>I ifiya who 
IS until sold The produce left with the arhahya 

j stipulated to be sold at the latter s discretion or a price 

In * 11 *^ ly the owner below which sales are not to be made 

at ^ ‘^uses an advance is generally made subject to interest 

t], ^ cent per annum amounting to about 75 per cent of 

‘ic value of goods at current rates 

labour involved m handbng up to the stage of putting the 
°° fo the scale is generally provided and paid for by the 
quent commission agent working on his behalf Subse 

« mt such as removing the goods from the scale filling 

0 bags or loading on to the carts are arranged by the buver 

Uien^ allowance for impurities etc is often made during wreigh 
I ore 1 ^ w-eighing a fixed extra quantity For example in Cawn 
useed is weighed with a 5 seer 3 chhatanks weight which 
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for f Thus 3 chhaknh 

seller hi e.erj tramacLon if ?! w 
ties On the other h^d iZth contains far less impuri 

dirtj an extra allowance is Tna«t ^ adjudged to be veiy 

markets where it is aJsn addition to the above In manj 

kmd these are deducted befori"^^ certain pavineiits m 

Treignment the total lalno J^eighment is completed After 

mSefi thrcus'^m^r; d'edoeS 


day bj the orhoTtt/o* generally paid on the same 

■ng frL L ZS iZ "PO" I'Pgeelf the onm of reMtet 

bmer the talne of the goods sold to him 

(3) Methods of sale. 

tie iPyer^TOnfej's'bis'^Ses't^.V''' ‘1"' of sale prevuJ 

tie latter s right hand nSe'° ' " et i^ier ij claspmS 

pressure of one or more Pbder a piece of cloth and indicating tp 
tayer therefore does n^K ’'’“h *’* n® 

Wien the last bid has heej^ a "ii?' competitor is biddmg 
and accepts the highest efftl ™ arhaliya consults the seller 

the arhaiya to am,„t,i5l P'“« ■* 

the name of the bmer Thl^® accepted together wlh 

which the rate however a number of markets u 

system IS followed f?r^ther"?r.m 

in some of the markets in ,k quite common 

Tiuees Bombay and Bengd ^^“**■^1 Provinces the United Pro- 

buyers may give^”offm^*tf>'^h system individasl 

These bids are nnt ».<.«„ ^ *be urAaftt/a at any convenient tim®' 
and the arhah^ta mav f binding on the person making then 
the course of a d?i\ tt refuse anj offer received durmf 

duee of the hicTh^f ^ informs his client the owner of the p«>- 
and should the Utto^. « received during normal working hour* 
met with almost p, ji ,,. bargain is closed This ^tem 

m foi'ce btyera'lsi’LbffT”’^” ™ ’'iroi ‘i^ sys*™,“ 

IS put up to auctmn ',1 “ '?"r ““""to-y ionrs and each « 
the arhaUya or Ifroket ^'Rn^f'C ^i" “ 

constantly aware toe tr^? 5"='®'® and sellers aretoerefj 
ed snbieet of coui to^S'Llf P"'* “e highest hid is a« pP 

of thfunitod Pro, Ineer “'"® 
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Ihe different sj stems lla^e been compared in some detail m 
the Report on the Jlarheting of Wheat m India It is only neees 
sary to sa\ here that each system ha^ certain merits of its own 
and that if the final bid is openh declared as soon as it is offered, 
sellers’ interests appear to be fairly safe 

E — ^Market charges 

The deductions made from the sale proceeds of linseed brought 
to the markets are both m cash and m kind and go under a 'variety 
of names m different markets and piovmces but generally speak 
mg these charges fall under the following mam heads — 

(1) Taxes and tolls, 

(2) Commission and brokerage 

(3) Handling and weighment charges 

(4) Charges for other services 

(5) Charities, 

(6) Qualitj and v\eight allowances 

(7) Miscellaneous 

(1) Taxes and tolls 

These include the octroi and terminal taxes levied by munici 
p^ues, and the tolls etc levied bj local bodies owners of markets 
Kza.mndars) or by market committees The octroi or terminal 
taxes payable on bnseed in different towns and cities vary from 
a lew pies per maund or a few annas per cart to as much as Ee 0 2 0 
^ example in the United Provinces, 

ifn , Area Committee tax at Bbarwa Sumerpur in the Hamir 
pur district is only Be 0 2 0 per cart while at Benares the octroi 
auty IS as much as Ee 0 2 3 per maund In the Central Provmces 
tne municipal tax at Sihora is as low as Ee 016 per cart whereas 
at Amraoti, Nagpur and Elhchpur the terminal tax is Re 0 2-0 per 
aund which amounts to about Rs 2 per cart High rates of octroi 
d terminal taxes often affect the arrivals in markets For instance 
Was noticed that linseed arrivals at Nagpur market had fallen 
onsiderably owing to diversions to neighbouring markets where 
c charges had not to be incurred The relative incidence of 
uuieipal taxes on linseed and linseed oil also determine whether 
mart to import linseed or linseed oil into a particular 

set The iposition at Agra may be cited as an illustration The 
tax on linseed in that citv is the same as for linseed oil both 
atio ^ maund This obvuously favours the import- 

n of the oil placing the local crushing industry at a disad 

vantage 

and P^^ately o-wned mafP^s tolls are payable both m cash 
Pm varv considerably For example in the United 

the zamindari tax at Gonda is Re 0 8 0 per cart and at 
jj rpur 3 seers per cart while m the markets of Nanpara, Blatera, 
10 Eupadiha in the Bahraich distnct it vanes from 4 to 

per cart In Bihar the toll rate at Maharajgunj is i pie 


no 


head also mcludc contributions to the arhatiya’s clerks and appren 
tices and a fee for the making out of invoices and accounts It 
IS not unusual for the deductions customarily made from sellers 
under these heads to be retained by the arhatiyas monthly wages 
only bemg paid to the difterent persons so employed 

(5) ClIAItITtES 

The deductions under this head are for contributions towards 
charitable objects the amounts collected being destined for some 
specific institutions such as gottshalas ♦emples schools etc or 
they maj be apportioned to different chanties at the discretion ot 
the commission agent from time to time There are usually no 
definite periods for the disbursement of this mone\ nor is therp 
any cheek to see that the amounts collected under Charity 
are actually paid out for snch purposes There is e^ery reason to 
beheie that considerable sums Irequentlj lie to the credit of such 
accounts {dliarmada) with ^arlous firms the funds bemg used 
tor trading It should be noted tint interest is seldom it ever 
allowed to the credit of this account 


(6) QoALITT AVD T7EICnMENT ALLOWANCE 

The condition of the produce as it arrives in the market is 
'ery rarely clean All kinds of foreign matter and impurities 
called karda are present m linseed Allowance is ma le for these 
bj the buyer taking extra weight which m no t cases is 
hsed Item irrespective of the actual impurity content 

.. the produce is weighed over usually m 5 seer umts an 
to compensate for draftage is also made in manv 
I the markets by giving the buyer a small additional amount oyer 
This IS 1 nown as dhaUa — literallv the turn of the 

® and is usuallv 4 chhatanks per maund 
Deductions for inferiority in quality or for small gram tender 
in transactions of bold gram are generally not customary 

t u assembling markets being more in vogue in the large 

distributing centres and at the ports 


(7) MiSCCLIiAN EDITS 


oav marl ets a deduction is made called note iatta* if 

j be demanded m silver instead of currency notes Another 

the seller by the arhal^ya to cover him 
and interest caused by his paying cash to the seller 

. , ,®hovMng a period of credit to the buyer This charge is known 
(literally period) 

and ^ typical example of the vanous market charges the rates 
du the schedule of deductions levied at Cawnpore are given below 
^ Qrgest buyers in this market are the miUs ) After the rate 


s allowance 
^t37lCAl 


lame into prommeiice durmg 
Althongli eonditions have nc 
number of marlets 


tBe tVar when Bilver 
>w Teturned to normal 
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for a lot has been settled through a kachcha arkahya the cart 12 
taken to the null and the contents weighed When the weighment 
IS about to finish, the following quantities are extracted, items (c) 
and (d) being either retained or distnbuted at the option of the 
null 

(o) 2 handfuls (anjts) per cart for the nulls’ pdledcrs 

(b) 2 handfuls per cart for the charhia (the man who holds 

the bag near the scale at the time of weighment) 

(c) 4 handfuls per cart for brokerage (dalah) 

(d) 1 handful per cart for the mills’ clerks (rKwnimi) 

In addition to the above deductions for distribution to the buy 
ers’ employees, the following quantities are also taken from the pw 
duce and distributed to the kachcha arkaUya's men 

(o) 2 handfuls for the charhxa (see above) 

(5) 3 handfuls for the scalemen {nakadar and dandidar) 

Thus, 14 handfuls in all are taken from every cart These so 
called ‘ ‘ handfuls ’ ' are supposed to be about 4 chhaianks 
each but m practice anything from 1 to 1-j seers (2 to 3 lb ) w takea 
The practice is aptly described by the saying “ Kahat paua, 
dcihser ” (they say it’s a pao but actually seers js gone) 

Any quantity under 5 seers that may be left over when 
ment is about to finish is not actually weighed but is taken by tfie 
buyer at a rough estimate only 

After weighment when the owner of the produce returns 1° 
the shop of the kachcha ar/iofiyo for payment the foUowmg 4““* 
tional deductions aie made from the weight of linseed delivered 
the buyer and the final amount payable is calcidated on the 
weight arrived at after these further deductions — 

(o) 10 seers on account of kharch gan (expenses for 
cart) 

(h) 4 chhatanXs per maund for karda (impurities) 

(c) chhatankx pet maan/I tA campensaf-R fot loss m 
Img (known as pAaiiit) 

Having thus arrived at the net weight, the total value i5 
calculated thereon but before anvtbmg is paid to the seller a 
more deductions have to be made These are — • 


Rs a p 


(- 7 ) Brokerage («ia?a7») 

0 4 

0 per cart 

(b) Chanty (iftafwaJa or gwrfiaZa) 

0 1 

0 per caJt 

(c) NoU iatla (if theselter asks for payment 
m silver) 

0 1 

0 per cart 

(d) (7^a&en»* (food oidiet allowance) 

0 3 

6 per cart 


‘Actuallj only Be 0 2 0 are paid to the cartmen 
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The buyer pajs the arhottya Re 190 per cent as commission 
«ind Re 0 3 0 per cent for A\eighmeiit 

(8) ToTAI^ iURKET CnARQES 

The amount of the charges, under the different heads enumer- 
ated abo\e, payable m a number of typical markets m tbe linseed 
produemg areas are summarised in Appendices XXIII to XXVIII. 
The'se charges represent the expenses involved in entering the market 
^ith the produce and the changing of ownership there The basis 
for the ^a^lOus charges differs eien in the same market They maj 
be either per maund, per bag, per cart or per hundred rupees and 
be payable m cash or kind In order to ensure proper com 
panson, the value of linseed has been taken at a uniform rate of 
^ 5 per maund and the different charges have been calculated per 
hundred rupees Expenses incurred by the seller m transporting 
the goods to the markets and by the buyer m removing his pu- 
chases from tho market, are not included m these charges for the 
reason that these i,ary with different sellers and buyers m the same 
market according to the distance the goods ba\e to be carried 

As will be obser\ed, the greater proportion of these expenses 
w invariably borne by the seller, the buyer’s share being compara 
lively small and lu some cases ml 

, froiQ Appendix XXIX, that the individual 

m different areas bear no relation to one another Tolls 
appear to be highest in Central Provinces, commission 
in Bengal, handling and weighment m the Central 
Woia and Rayputana States and chanties in the United Provinces, 
^here the allowance for quality and weight also forms a consider 
Die Item m the total expenses The total admitted market charges 
rc highest in the United Provinces, an average for 10 markets 
wiag 6 63 per cent In the Central India and Rajputana States 
e average charge for 4 markets amounts to 3 43 per cent and for 
» markets m the Central Provinces 2 98 per cent The charges 
.? ° s^sembling markets in Bihar averaged 2 96 per cent while 
e lowest average charge occurred m Bombay, the average for 5 
^kets being 1 78 per cent only 

Market charges in the United Provinces are highest largely be- 
use of the practice of levying them in kind m the north eastern 
15 nets particularly on account of quality and weight allowances 
for example the dkalta allowance (draftage or 
2 'height) IS 1 seer pei mannd t e , 2 5 per cent with another 

cfihatanKs per mannd, le, 03 per cent for karda (impurities) 

We frif 3d.iommg province of Bihar deductions for quality and 

tio* f comparativ eh low presumably because a large propor- 

lo\^ produce is brought to the markets by beopans, and al 

ances for refraction etc , are made m settling the rate 
toarW Provinces the market charges in a number of 

tivel ^ f been fixed by market committees and are compara 

y low Were it not for the hi gh rate of terminal tax at two 
L137ICAE 



feed bv tL^lo"cal''as™cSm^m"'*° charges have beea 

be iKticeil that there are no rlS markets and it will 

weight allowance eductions on account of quahty and 

aieragc^^4rper'*cm't^an'l'”“'?‘ “’’“''Ses m 3 unregulated markets 
only ’While Sie S tos'lit marlets°2 25 per cent 

the regulated markets chSe^^f “ 

duetions for ehanlies are loiS? ^ bu'uJhng weighnient and de 

F —Finance of Assembling 
Tb. . i/^* Fiuaoe bauvja, mahajan im, takukar 
{bamya) or depends on the village mereliact 

financial help that he tnav (money lender) for all the 

tural operations and domebtfU^t^ 

ad^ances are usually”ina<i« the year These 

after hardest The raj<» /tf secuntv and are payable 

mg of the borrower and mai 'anes according to the stand 

per annum When a an\ thing from 12 to 36 per cent 

^ut to take the crop to his so m^gbjgjj jjg jittle choice 

circumstances the latter takec ^fnu'' ^ surprising if in the 

example m the United advantage of the situation For 

'dlage merchants to demand normal thmg for 

more than the actual IomI gro'^ers about 1 seer per rupee 

assembling market *im'<»lent of the rate at the nearest 

pay his creditor afterwards'^sn^” goods independently and 

through or to Ins creditor he compelled to sell the produce 

.-dwill and ensure tt'^U^u^aTceVfuS^^^ 

(2) d.r/<afiya5 

agen. in'ldTuetesf^^^" -Ppi-oachcs the commission 

that ease takes his Droduns. ♦ ai accommodation and w 

WJien the goods are^sold «.* ^ «o^d through him 

against the sale proceeds nr,k^ adjusts his outstandings 

in cash ^ pats the balance over to the cultivator 

take advances from “^^chants (beopans) often 

chases m the villaiFes and'^ar payments for their 

through their creddors consequently morally obliged to seU 

C3) Banks 

village merchants^^o^ n«wn**T loans to cultivators au'* 

The; ar? preJIS fo “"S 

f o mase advances to commission agents 
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ftud merchants on the secunty of pledged stocks of -various kinds 
of agneul tural produce (A ^^ical agreement form is given in 
Appendix XXI) 

Before making an •\d\ance the banks generally require a hjpo 
thecation deed and pronote to be executed bj the borrowers The 
produce must be stored in y)pro\ed godowns under the banks locks 
and insured against fire, the pohcj being made out m the name of 
i.r assigned to the hank The premiums for this tjpe of insurance 
different commodities and according to the ccmstruetion 
of the storage godou-n, being an\ thing from Re 04 0 to Rs 14 0 per 
rent Linseed stored in a palka godouii with corrugated iron roofs 
free from abnormal risks ivould ordinariI> be insured against file 
for Re 0 6 0 per cent (3|8 per cent ) Godoivns containing pledged 
stocks have affixed to the door or otlier prominent place the bail's 
uam^ board IVatchmen (ehotiKidars) and godown keepers are 
employed bj the banks, as and when necessari to supervise these 
s^Is while periodical vusits of inspection are made bv the banlvs’ 
offleers The amount advanced is 70 to 75 per cent of the value 
of the goods calculated at current rates If pnees fall to such an 
^0 reduce the bank’s margin appreciablj the borrower is 
eaUed upon to deposit a further sum sufficient to restore the margin 
to the 2o — 30 pei cent level, or alternatively to give additional 
goods Cash credits are generally given for 6 months and in all 
cases must be repaid before the nest harvest The rates of interest 
o different places and periods With plenty of cheap monej 
available during the past few vears the rates have tended to fall 
and are now around 5 or 6 per cent 

The activities of the banJ\S are stiU mainly confined to the town-* 
and large markets Similar facilities are lacl mg m the small as 
ambling centres It must be observed however that far l&ss fin 
^eial accommodation is required from the banks for linseed storage 
ban for example, for wheat A rough idea as to the extent of par 
icipation by the banks m advancing funds against linseed stocks 
“lay be formed from the fact that at Gonda a v ery important Im 
Sfed market in the United Provmces 5 917 maunds onlv or about 
“ tons, were pledged with the banks in that town m 1935 

(4) Cooperative Societies 

Co operative societies play an insignificant role in the assembl 
^ n Imseed The societies m Bihar mamly handle rice those in 
® ^^^fral Provinces and Berar deal in cotton while m Bengal 
P dy forms the chief commodity traded m A few only of the co 
perative sale societies in Bombay deal in linseed, functioning m 
Uen the same way as arhatiyas but the quantities handled bv these 
ocieties hardly exceed 25 tons annually 

The CO operative societies’ operations are mainly m the sphere 
w providing agricultural credit In 1934 35 there were 9 provin- 
"^-operative banks in different British provinces and one each 
“ ^yfierabad and Mysore States These financed 615 central banks 
^mch m their turn financed about 93 000 pnmarv units of which 
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about 79,000 were credit societies Dunng the year mentioned 
loans amounting to about Bs 5 crores were advanced to memters 
No statistics are available to show what amounts or proportion of 
the total sums advanced were against the linseed crop 

Loans are advanced on the personal security of at least three 
members jointly and severally, and are repaj able by instalments com 
ciding with the harvest periods The rates of interest charged bj 
CO operative societies in different areas are generally lower than the 
current local rates and during the last year varied between 6 and 
13i per cent 
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INTER CHAPTER FIVE 

At the assenbling uuaikets not more than 10 pei cent 
of The produce of some area*? is bi ought m bj cultivators 
but in other paita the cultnatoi brings in moie than 
half It seems cleai that wlieie the mniket charges are 
fei\ m munbei and small in amount the ciilti\atoi makes 
greatei use of the maikets hmi'jelf but vheie the cliaiges 
aie high and nu ueious he is afiaid to bung his produce 
to the maiket he is liable to be victimised He prefers 
in such cases to dispose of his produce in the \nllage to 
local 01 itinerant meichants (beoparis) who between 
them are responsible for assembling about 75 per cent 
of the linseed 

The market chaiges aic scandalously numerous in 
some cases and appeal to be particular]} high in the 
United Provinces T\hich is a large hnseed pioducmg aiea 
In Oawnpore market foi example the pioducer who 
Inings m a cart load of linseed has to pait with 14 hand 

(anjjs) per cait to palledars, weighmen, cleiks etc 
The handfuls aie supposed to be about foui chhatanks 
out in actual laet range from 16 to 24 chhatanks 
Apirt from that, ten seeis are taken on account of 
^penses for the cart, 4 chhatanh'^ a maund for hat da 
(inipuntie*^), P chhatanks a miund as compensation for 
loss in handimsr (phanki) and the tale has yet to run foi 
e las furlhei i barges to paj on account of brokerage 
{daJah), chanty (dJianitada)^ note hatta (if the seller 
nsks for pavment in silver) and chabeni (on account of 
ood), on top of vhich he pavs to the arliatiya Rs 1 9 0 
Pe/* cent commission and Re 0 3 0 per cent weighment 
^ aiges The poor cultivatoi must feel himself lucky 
^ he end of the day that he is left with his cart and 
iihocks to tal e home 

The total esumated charges on an average of 10 
Markets m the United Provinces is over 6| per cent 
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In Bombaj' on e othei baud the average of 5 markets 
was about per cent only The high rate of charges m 
the United Pro\inces is laigelv due to the practice of 
levying them in kind and paiticularly on account of fixed 
deductions foi karda (impmities) and dlialta (draftage 
or V eight allow nice) In the Central Provinces market 
charges in a numbei (d markets have been fixed by market 
committees and are eomparatn eh low, but the high rate 
of terminal tax at two important markets (Nagpur and 
Jubbulpoic) ca; ‘^e the aveiage to reach almost 3 per 
cent 


The obnovums effect of octroi and tenmnal taxe'J 
aie to be seen it Nagpui wheie the Mumcipal tax on carts 
enteiing tue market is Rs 2 and «elJers have found 
it necessaiy to divert then linseed to otliei markets where 
the municipal tax is much lower In Agra the Municipal 
tax on lin«eed i the same as foi linseed oil, vis , 6 pies 
pei maund which obviously favours the importation of 
oil and places the local crushing industry at a disad 
vantage It is impossible to over estimate the hamperina 
effects of such buidens on the tiade m agricultural pro 
duce and there is uigent need tor the local authonties 
concemed to take immediate ^^teps to remove the^e 
disabihties 

It IS qmte clear that in regulated markets the charges 
aie much lowei and, as producers themselves make mucli 
greater use of such markets, the number of intennediafe 
Lomnussions reduced. The estahlishment of regulated- 
markets and the bunging under control of the number 
and amount of maiket charges is a matter calling 
very early action 

The old problem of indebtedness apparently cau ^ 
a g‘)Od number of the cultivators to borrow money fr®^ 
the local hamya‘i at rates which may vary from 12 to o 
per cent Unfortunately, theie is evidence that when ^ 
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takes Ins linseed later to the same merchant it is qiute the 
uoimal thing, at least in the Umted Pio\T.nces, that the 
merchants demand fiom the gioweis about one seei per 
lupee moie thcin the actual local equivalent maiket late 
that the producer loses> both wajs 

The CO opei iln e societies plaj uo pait in the maiket 
mg of hnseed and it is difficult to know to what extent 
their accredited operations affect the marketing of this 
ciop partiGulailv 

It seems clear however tliat the activities of the larger 
banks are still mainlj confined to towns and laige markets 
where they do a good deal of business in making advances 
to arhatiyas up to 70 or 75 per cent of the value of the 
pioduce lodged in sealed godowns The ainoimt of linseed 
'*0 pledged is, howevei, small The noraril rates of in 
terest in such cases have tended to fall m recent vears and 
aie now round 5 oi 6 per cent Theie seems scope foi the 
banks further extending then activities to the smallei 
a'^sembling centres 



OHAPTEE VI GEADDfG AND STANDAEDISATION 
— Classification. 

,r“eerac'otto.„'^& ' three n,a.n daas e of 

a™ord,l t« the^ m mthmcertam 

^ Export siARKiTre 

Jta=hSSuXenCT^™“ “ S ^«-taen con.raet on 
fent iff,"* **““ 'tt 'tarrSed f landers of Bombay 

cent stoal] grams — anv In»^ contam not more than 2i ner 

me of OOo per cent for e!e? 1 p^er eenT^^ the 

grams is ascStameJ of such excess Thepereent- 
.Aseft ^ ®rid according to the ml ^ conducted under the 

Assoe ohon P„r sinpmelteofL'S'^ ‘te fccorporated 0.1 Seed 
0l-> n P®r gramme and anv Associations baas 

0 >d 5S '“I ”* 'ontrao, prSSIfoM ?““*■!"* “ ”* 

4^ irith a maximum aiiAn-a hold bnseed for every ffiatn 

£PrJe‘~.i'fr4Sv~ 

,eo,e '’™" feed .„ aecordaVce irle'd” 

In He mte mahkbts 

viti aTontS* f™"® Bombay Bold lo be 

K/fr ? “= P^p'S o7JS,‘° “ I’'”' >•> ive* of 

tS it, of 35 n^r ^ exceeds 10 per cent 

betwp excess over 30 npr^ ^ an allowance is payable to 

^^een the current prices according to the d ffeienre 

8T m content is more than ^ small Imseed Tf the smah 

Si ‘*‘'™‘ta Bo“,heSSalT fto op'™ t. 

tioeof tint oortain shjnnpr. t® much the same as m the 

tnde o a few grams and acMuf fcSt”"'* ““H'ta allow sellers a hti 
f! against contr^f contammg up to 152 giainJ 

be the basis ftsed by mdieSi' Calcutta Bold Whateeer naj 

at stem of aDowances at (S™tta‘ “iT™ “ ""t'll “al 

OMess over the basis immeTaM^ f'''""/"’'” Bombay m that any 
(ategorv and the whole lot is .1^® tender into the Small 

^ tbe price of small linseed. 

( ; EPECTS D. the present SrSTEir 

From what has been swiei srsTEir 

for the different classes of hnseerl iiffff ludards 

and internal markets but afeTS^eA? between the export 

Bombay and Calcutta The stan.!™^ e centres of 

not dehned hy count as at Ca,S1„'’Saf fo"SiS SI a 
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pailicular lot conforms to the Bombay Bold standard or not it is neces 
saiy to employ special equipment as nsed by the survey departments 
of the trade associations in Bombay This consists of a sieve and a 
bottom pan the former being fltt^ with an arrangement curbing 
lolatorj arms to the ends of which are fitted soft brushes These 
bru 1 e« bear lightlj against the surface of the siev e and as the anus 
nt levolred bj means of cogs actuated by a handle the smallei grams 
helped through the perforations and fall into the receivei beneath 
After being rotated for three minutes by which time all the small 
Imveed should have passed through the sieve leaving the bold 
the amount of small linseed is weighed on a chemical balance dhis 
apparatus photographs of which are given opposite page 17 is maiiu 
lactured by a well known concern m London which specialises m 
mplemeats used by flour mills maltsters and the gram and seeds 
trade m general 

The analysis results of a number of commercial samples icctpted 
by trade as conforming to the Bombay Bold standard show ♦hat all 
Imseed weighing up to 135 grains per gramme generally falls within 
bis class The oil content* of these samples in which the number of 
grams r^ed from 96 to 13o grams per gramme was found to vaiy 
etween 41 M and 45 48 per cent but according to the present practice 
^ were reckoned as of equal value irrespective of the higher or lower 
wi content of individual lots Similarly samples of Calcutta Bold 
ere found to vary m oil content between 40 78 and 43 21 j er cent 
ut Were paid for at the flat rate current for Bold The oil content 
of small Imseed varied between 38 28 and 43 42 but for 
mamduw samples the buyer paid no premiums or took no discounts 
or their higher or lower oil content 

present system of classification therefore falls 'hort of 
D (1 trading practice as it leaves a wide mai^n between the different 
isses of Imseed and does not ensure that the highest quality obtains 
me highest price 


B — Quality factors 

(1) Genekai. 

As linseed is primarily required for the expression of oil fhe 
rpw is the amount of oil that can be obtained The 

ation between the oil content and the size of grain has alieady been 
Chapter I Apart from the size of grain the other 
oil affect the quantity and to some extent the quality of 

nati from Imseed are the moisture content the amount and 

are of impunties present and the general condition of the gram 

(2) Moistcke content 

of content m linseed vanes accordmg to the numidity 

eont bnd the season of the year The average moisture 

mepp 1 with maximum and Tninimnm percentages in com 

— ___l^®amples from different provinces and StatM are given m 


‘Average of samples from different districts 
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■Appendix f 

BT 4 48 an<? fiyiK extreme limits fm all fii« 

■variatinnc c be between 'i SO and 

pars htH detectable by feel nr + If ^ ® P®"^ 

Sent i factor m practice 

“‘ » the foMomn^Sapto ”” 

.pjj ^3) iMPURTTIEb 

olt'as.noVTCrto"™?,'',^^/;^'! ate of tp„ t.„d. („, h., 

-et .h . 

in nomf ™ ‘ jatelessnesa in kajnn Bi. 
_in good repair • „.pti, ,„ ,,„ ., 


* iQciuded 1 

SSnf fl" ‘'”a«> la due“MrUvir^ 

*“»« clean and ,„ *“ patelessnesa in kajnn Bi. 

foS ''■“Pa and in" omfea'rf ‘“ •'>» Ptictee .f 

tareign matter The food g^oZ ‘° <iclilietate IrH.tion ef 
rheat “P'’ "■*>'’* citinl^To^he “““only found vilh linseed 
Stt na pacta anrwiti. gram T““in“' “™E 

fcc separated bi siemn" L? °‘'’acs Generallv these 
c^e ^ in '“'a”’' ot proper"anni?I" ‘a marketed but 

wmns ‘'■“"ngli Mb 1 , not made of ib?= 'ack ot suffieienl 

d 1, ! camparatnely easi lo P"ation Gram aiid In eed 

u? mmol'* "P" V both"?*"*' “ca 

"t mmature grams of tlic former “nd the hmelled 

nract,el""7‘' P“ tlttaugl. C sd' 'S'*™”* ■" a' 

practice of mixed sowing , a ee "“'> the latter J'e 

mlae ™ clisenfd iS. ^ “ the United Provmeei 

thi wi areas in Xci d/n"" “at provmte parti 

sale Was somngs predominated that 

wheat The price fpTrS ‘imdarly 

senn^ 1''^ of the pure grain* so that 1 ."^“ either case was lower thin 
separate the two kinds™? prSLV'^ “C mditeieine to 

'caps Peodnee the grower lost on both hs 

J''‘'™c{m'SSr???“pr!i“??c?a ’“aMer found in . inples eel 

to range bety een I o9 md 8 06 .tr'* ® .‘“'f s'" ^"“a has bem found 
tion rt'cages for different dSrSs hT‘ aj*"'®*! mdmdnji eamplei 
!,' i “a extreme limits being 0 M “ "‘"'■i 'a™ 

Pcoportion of foreifn moif^ ™ (Appendix XXXI) The 
North Bihar the arerage bSiw m'”' samples from 

of foreign mat^i th ^ 0 ®°* Genoralh tte 

and States which feed Bombaxr “.i'®'"™ (com the prownoes 

from the areas sending Imseed in ot™c than that found in samples 
“c fact that 'tonld se^m tc bs 

tion in Bombay for many yeam^,P„?’“*’. '?"‘cact has been m opera 
if bis tender is superior to the lneni""i'°j^'a seller to i prerauim 

Atcai?oti, q. 

P under the hooves of 
owTois i~ Chapter 
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the otli^r hand the basis is non mutual so that the seller stands to gam 
nothing by tendering goods cleanei or superior to the basis 

(6) Oleaginous impurities — These include oilseeds other than 
linseed -which maj be tound mixed tvith the latter and onii lonij 
consist of oilseeds belonging to the brassica group of ’which the 
mo t important are rapeseed and mustard and taiamira or jambaseei 
Tivo other oilseeds namely niger seed and camelme seed aie also 
occasionally found in linseed These \artous oilseeds are most ora 
monly met with in the linseed grown in the United Provi ice and 
Bilal and consequeutlv aie important in the refraction found at 
Caic Ita The presence of these oilseeds is due laigely to the 
piac ice of mi\ed sowings and to some extent to the mixing win h 
tal^es place accidentally on the threshing flooi where all Linds 
of crops are threshed 

The amount of other oilseeds present in samples of linseed 
collected from different parts of India show great vaiiations 
(Appendix XXXI) and it is not surprising that their proportion was 
foiind to be particularly high m those areas m which le Biassica 
oilseeds are widely grown ^\hlle the samples from the tciitul Pio 
tinces and Hydenbad averaged betvreen 01 and 07 per pent those 
from Bihar ranged from 1 of to 1 9o per tent In the United 1 ro 
vinoes the average vias 0 39 per cent in the south western districts 
1 00 per cent in the north eastern and as much as -1 27 per cent m the 
central tracts The presence of these other oilseeds m linsctd lowers 
‘le drying qualities of the linseed oil bv altering its chemical 
ciiardcteristics since rape mustard and other oilseeds yield semi 
<irj ng or non drying oils 

Another oleaginous impurity to which attention mai be diawn 
seed As it is customaiy to grow the tasi;'* plant on 
tne boundaries of fields particularly m the United Provinces and 
parts of Bihar castor beans inevitably tend to find their w ly into the 
mseed In spite of the fact that castor seed is readily separable 
owing to Its much lar ger size linseed witli traces of castor seed does 
read the assembling markets this may to some extent be due Ic the 
'TSe of old or second hand bags which at some time or other earned 
eastor seed and m wluch a few beans may have been overlooked It 
however that sellers do not intentionally mix castor aeed 
^ith other oilseeds Any admixture of castor seed with linseed i-- 
jcn onable as th presence of castor lius or seed ev u m o naU 
M anfities renders the cake made from linseed deleterious and uiilit for 
ons^ptiOQ by cattle Such cake is heavily penalised in th expoit 
^^arkets and India has paid much too dearly for this carelessness on 
I -n ^ producers and merchants Since the serious conse 

1 eiKe« arising out of this impurity are now much better known 1 
P sition has improv ed so that only a stray lot or two of m seed con 
ming anv castoi seed at all now reaches the port markers or the 
. the ports Some upcountry mills and markets however 

t linseed containing this highly objectionable impu ity and at 

^ certam amount of accidental admixture also takes place in * uC 
• ovvns of those mills which crush both Imseed and castor seed It 
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jeet to allowance, an^^Ss m tt 

-not in Ind,a bM“£V“ niarketa in recent jSS 

I mted Pro-nncK ‘>»™i<i.-l.at e moetlj ongmated f “m X 


W Co^Dmo^ DAiunno nMive 

«ther before o^Tfto ban'tsto™'^ discolonrej 

“|‘>ire, jneld less ml (ban somd grainf 

place within the seed by tbe h?d^ I °’””f 'Ji»”ii“l thimees 
fen as danTasJl aL*^ ''‘® sWide Such 

d^aged ■■ country dnui^ed ° f ‘jl* <»™s ' 

-touslv toied to indicafe .be esteS'lif toi ’ 

Merent S™es°Ld“Ss^y M d"*™ “ “ 

vSim's™’® 0* stor“ e^ “ ''■'■S® 'I'tet "r 

varwns pronnees and States nfs flrlfa . ‘■aniples from 

» '2 per ceS “““s'? ’f 1 f-O Per Ml 

Damaged grams are generallr towJLf (Appends XXXI! 

months but progressirclv increase “Mediate pist hsrrot 

dami tnUomng tabk shojf' This mil 

&Ta 1“*"* f”™"! m a itrge e' propoit.om of 

- ‘‘e '’S"p7otj^J-BMTeSn« 

:'::r -»«> 
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2 40% 
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Centnl 
Pronncf* 
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It was als ^ £> 20% 4 "0% 

damage by nimstu?™he*proportIlf„^'f *3" ®“s'sptihilily of linseed to 
higher in places which h5 ™ a Waif"* 

The total of th^ *' “™aCTios 

ttc proportion of olL5,™oS'SfS.'°*?”f;‘‘®^ (foreign matter) onl 

grains which is treated as dirt oilseeds) and damaged 

refraction ’ The tem k thL’ is known n the trade 

sense as m wheat in whToi, <• — not used m quite the »anie 
refers only to the dirt or 


laviiuii Ine ten 
sense as m wheat in which 

foreign matter content - ^ nsr son - 

The amount of refraction tan- 

from d^erent areas but was also ♦* samrlc, drsim 

of marketing Enquiries made different stages 


VIA luaraering ±-nquiries made m ^ clifT^rent & 

merchants consigning linseed fn ti. provinces «haw that 

Bombay usually give it a orelZ„Z’’°T '““’•hits of Caliiitla ani 
sieves This is home out tw the BSmy'lfw" P‘“-“g “ 

og table giimg a eouipansoa 
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of the analj sis results of samples collected at the ports and ui the pro 
duemg areas which indicate that the refraction is often much less at 
the ports than upcountry 

Comparison of refraction found in Linseed samples collected up 
country and at the ports 



Foreign 

Oilseeds otbei 

Damaged 


matter 

than lin«eod 

linseed 


% 


% 

Collected m areas feeding Bombay 

4 79 

21 

2 67 

Collected at Bombay Port 

2 74 

10 

3 10 

Exported from Bombay Port 

2 32 

03 

2 59 

Collected m areas feeding Calcutta 

7 2o 

2 08 

2 87 

Collected at Calcutta Port 

3 16 

94 

2 01 


1 a ♦ he seen that the as erage of foreign matter in samples col 

cted in the ^eas feeding Borobaj n as 4 79 per cent while the 
erage for samples collected m Bomba> itself was onh 2 74 per 
Similarly the results under ' other oilseeds ’ suo i a decline 
rom 0 21 to 010 per cent On the other hand there is a slight 
increase in the proportion of damaged linseed from 2 67 to 3 16 pei 
All exposure and moisture ahsorbed 

TODg handling and transit and storage m Bombay wheio a high 
egree of humiditj prevails over the greater part of the >eai 

'^he position at Calcutta and the areas sending hn'eed +0 Calcutta 
. “6 whole similar The foreign matter content falls bj over 

u from 7 25 to 3 15 per cent and “ other oilseeds * from 2 OS to 
W 94 per cent 

al ® selection of export samples drawn ai Bombay 

^0 indicates that as a result of manipulation in shippers godowms 
e impurity content is still further reduced 
It is eMdent that the linseed is subjected to a great deal of clean 
dressing — some of it lery casual — after the goods oO*no into 
e hands of the paAAc arhaiiya upcouutrx and befoie thej ^re 
eatuallj put on board the steamer for cxpirt* or crushed bj the local 
‘ Is But it IS not so certain that the quahtj of the Imsced or the 
oncution m which it is marketed undergoes any improvement aftei 
teaves the threshing floor and comes into the possession of the 
or primary bujer Conditions were found to be extremelj 
i^'th ^ for while some producers were seen to exercise great care 
cleaning of their produce m other instances dirt and other 
Epurities separated at the assembbng markets were actually =een m 
ne course of transportation back to the villages, presumably in order 
oe mixed by the heoparis and cultivators into other con'^ignments 
I to the expansion of the oil millmg industry in recent v ears 
the tendency to relax the terms and conditions of pi ichasing 
popted by a number of mills resulting from increased competition, 
were observed of a marked deterioration in the qualitv of 


•See page 164 
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guarantee ” basis made on standard retraction 

0— Practice regarding sales 
(1) Sai,es on refraction guarantee* basis 

on what IS p^SfrJ^^o^n invariably buy linseed 

two usual standards lor r^raetion Sin guarantee ” basis, tlie 
abe former basis is very laS!. 1 ..u and , per cent 

instances only m some Af ^ ailopted in Bombaj and in a fe« 

port Tie a« mut„Tt h? “ 

paid for any refraction ov«n a ^ which means that the bujer gets 
tion under 4 tT. S“ T' for any ,etac 

produce and as has heen n ^n incentive to tender clean 

relatively lei — 

Calcutta and Is^adoot^*^ which is non mutual is m vogue m 
vmcev and Bihar lu thi«^K ^ Cmted Piw 

aUowance for any refractmn P®^^ 

receive a propor^onat*. found over 5 per cent but does not 
per cent refraction ^M^t ^rthp^m containing les, than 5 

exporters purchase on tli® ,, ® ^ Bengal and ill thi- 

there is one lari inS ni^S..lP5. non mutual basis but 
mPhl.1 dowu tfaTr e?nt “ta.s»h.cl 

obtains supplies of Imied shown that *his miU 

tent than the neighbo?rmg Ss impurity con 
on the non mutual basis off*.? ! or shippers whose purchases bt ug 
reallj dean produce ^ ® mducement to the seUer to deliver 

from the guarantee basis a sample is drain; 

by muthuds u£d. wdl be de^cBTaTr ?n tta l°pte 
rpj Sales on sample. 

markets oiilv and^prohablv^pf^i^^* prevails in a comparatively f>."’ 
in India are effected on of the total sales made 

of linseed drawn from the con^J^ representative '•ampi 

pective buyer or buyers who “^^““®ut is sent or shown to the pros 
The quality of IinseS ® P"*^® the basis of ti e .ample 

*" 010(1 to differ the buver ha with the samp e and d 

accepting them with an aUowanS^oT " 

A, »Irju ’ *™' ™SPIcnoN O, TBU GOODS 

m producing areS arp'2ad^fter*® assemblmg markets 

Such transactions hale no deSj i ™'5‘' e«™nation of tlie goods 
takes all the gnaht, faete ff ■''ftaction and the bnier 

j racinrs ip to Consideration when offering I is pr« 

•Befraction guaraDtee basis is Oia 

are sold to shippers Linseed so hon^f sjstem under which goods 

.y.ata.ll, paid horng adjust.d to tb. „teS gS"’ 
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In markets \\bere the auction s>steni of sale is customary, the bids 
are made after the goods ha\e been seen and appraised in exactly 
the '•ame waj It should he noted lione\er that although the amount 
of impurities present has been tahen into consideration when fixing 
tl e price iii most casea the sellei still has to submit to the ^ arious 
deductions in kind and cash ^%hich are sanctioned by local usage and 
custom 

(4) SaijEs on pair average QUAiiirr 
Sales on fair a\erage quality are uncommon A small quantity 
m linseed onlj is sold on these terms in some of the markets in the 
Eajputana States and m a few places in the Central Provinte® and 
the United Provinces 'When tins procedure is emplojed the 
arkatiya disposes of a number of carts belonging to different sellers 
m one lot ou the basis of the axerage qualitj of the who'c This 
system has little to recommend it as the seller of dirty infc lor pro- 
duce stands to gam at the expense of the oxvner of clean good Quality 
goods 

(o) Sales o\ contracts 

Where contracts are used these fall into four categories 

(0) JIills contracts 

(1) Expoiters purchasing contracts 

(c) Futures ’ contracts and 

id) Exporters selling contracts 
(o) Mills' contracts — Purchases of linseed by the large mills are 
usually made on written contracts Some mills base their own con 
tract forms while others adopt the contract forms of one or other of 
tne trading associations Each Calcutta mill usually works on its ox\n 
contract (Appendix XXXIII contains a specimen of one contract 
lonn) on the other hand most of the oil mills at Bombay have adopted 
the terms and conditions of the Giaiii Merchants Associat ou e 
contract (Appendix XXXIV) This is a striking evidence of the 
greater uniformity of trade usages at that port 

These contracts invariably specify the rate paid the quantity 
and quality bought the basis of refraction the kind of bagging to 
he used the place and time of delivery the terms of paymeut condi 
tions for sampling weighment and analysis and the settlement of 
^putes The chief points of difference are the basis of refraction 
and the lalues applied according to the scales of allowances ti the 
inercnt impurities constituting refraction Other yariable factoro are 
iiieMze of the linseed grams accepted against tenders of Bold anl the 
niethod of weighment sampling and analysis Apart from the basis 
ht refraction vhich is well established as 4 per cent mutual 
? Bombay and o per cent non niutnal at Calcutta a comparison 
ctween the terms of the contracts of a number of nssoci'’*i< i s and 
“lUs aa gner m Appendix XXXTT wiU show the extent of dissimi 
^wty existing between the \anous contracts To take a few 
examples while non oleaginous impanUes are treated as yalueless 
“ every case the allowances applicable to oleaginous impur *ies are 
'ariouslv computed For instance other oilseeds’ are recloned 
^ alf the value of sound linseed up to 2 and 4 per cent at Bor bay 
L137ICAR 
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li« arereKartleTS '’™1 ‘''T «spsc‘ive proporlioai 

grams are far more vamahl#. allowances for tl imaged 

danaaged grama TJoTmitance^ 

between 1 and 6 ner cent i« ^ ’ ^bile anything 

»'« l. per cenl as ralueleS ‘ 

IS no free tolerance dama«»<«t ^ Ihe other hand »h?re 

...ghO, damaged"?; aTa'je^Kraotdir^^^^ 

eiportelsfoAhei”puiSaM°S'2naiIa°l'*™“**~i*^“‘’’‘‘'*'® ^ 

although they mai differ rnr.a.d are similar in all fundamentals 

laid donn by the GiaiiT ATer^i refiaction 

ciahon’, contact is mien T a ““P? 

firh mdmdual firm Ss its Cal'aH* 

enitrac being giie“ Xp3,sTxXFlT‘”'‘ ‘ 

the quantity and^quahti*^*'f^'t°^^'^i^ Garins stipulate 

pr.ee the deltas pemJd on^n^^ pprchased/the erop yearf tie 
oackinj? and the t^ne of ha« PO«nt of delivery as veil as ft* 

B Twill gunmes 44 m V 9 ftf Jitter are u uahi new 

are also laid down entitIm.fUi"K^®'^^’“^ ^ roaditioM 

packed according to th^, buyer to reject the tender if not 

seller with repackinff debiting tbs 

the contract fhe bSyere Sam containers not confom to 

seller or eharsmcp * ’® option of returning them to the 

w the e^ento/senei“f?, ure 

tion are specified Th^ !.««/ “J®’’. 

allowances applicable to 

eurrency notes or sifvTact,o?f ilT, 

arbitration arrsno-Amoy.#^®^*®^ i® ^ ta*^en in eases of insohency and 
clause IS that goS™„ .h“' ^ very nporteut 

entitles the buyer to refcjt g'”™' ’' 

as to „h.ch bufSs d^Kfi^T ““P‘ “ 

niembem of the^ jLrroau”* T*^"**“^ contract forms used bt 
Calcutta Wheat and s?eeu**^T^^ Commerce Bombay and the 
Hjjcb the bulk of t>ia “ r I -Aswiation — the two a&sociations m 
acted — are eivpTi ,ti a m^^es transactions m linseed is trans 
contracts as "i“ be celd.V^ The W 

r ainly m respect of ^PP?*^t from Appendix XXXII diff®' 

and the points of deliverx the scales of allowances 

per cent non mutual 

At Calcutta the point of dPl«? * Bombay is 4 per cent mutual 
flCintapuker) and at Howrah or Kidderpore Docks 

limit, r^at JLwav ita® 0 ?%^* ^^‘hin defii.e<l 

the same it7 Mev I i f^e months of delnery sre 

Cakutta and Bombay are 10 m" K'' t'”‘ 1'?““"” MU 

«f these asseeiatmusTs deal, “th moS“uU?.“‘ohtter k”’’" 
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(d) Exporters’ selling contracts — ^The contract used bv espoiters 
when selling linseed abrotd is almost in\ariaol% the contract of the 
Incorporated Oil Seed Association, London This association has a 
standard contract form for shipments to the United Kingdom and 
another for shipments to the Continent The two contracts are essen 
tially the same with sbght differences in respect of the terms govern 
mg payment wlule for sales to the Continent sellers also ha\e the 
option to ship from Alormugao in which case the quality of tl e linseed 
shipped must be equal to that shipped from Bombay Aspeua clause 
IS also included m the Continental contract as a preeaut on ogainst 
hnyers declaring the contract void should the goods on arrival not be 
found equal to warranties under the basis of admixture 

A summarj of the contract form will be found in Appendix 
and a comparison of some of it-> mam conditions vnth the 
terras incorporated m various Indian contracts in Appendix XXXII 
The most important item in which the Incorporated Oil Seed 
Association contract differs from those used in India is tint the basis 
for Indian linseed is “ pure ” For the Boinbai Bold qualiti a 
free tolerance of 25 per cent small grains is allowed oj the lucor 
porated Oil Seed Association contract whereas the local "ontract m 
Bombay allows only 10 per cent In the case of Calcutta Bold the 
basis IS 145 with a scale of allowance for every gram over 145 with a 
Eiazunnm allowance to buyer of H ««nt 

It may be observed here that the Incorporated Oil Setd Assona 
tion’s basis for sales of La Plata linseed m Europe is i pe cent 
Pintnal 


D — Methods of sampling and analysis 


y 


The methods einplov ed m India as regards sampling ar® anything 
but Uniform The size of the sample customarv to be Jr^wn m “he 
M«einbliag markets maj range from a few chhatanks or a few ouiive> 
0 1 leer or more (over 2 lb ) \Vlien linseed is sold after visual 
‘"•siection of the lot, the small quantity which a prospective buver 
PiCM np from the different parts of the heap or from differeii*^ bags 
IS the only sample involved and no subsequent samplmg is done For 
^6s actnallv based on the samples these generally weigh anything 
rora i to 2 lb and the method employed to draw such sanples is to 
insert the hand as deep and as near the centre of the heap as possible 
nr when the goods are bagged from a number of bags at the mutual 
‘i^cretion of the parties concerned These somewhat casual methods 
II sampling obtain m all the upcountry markets but when sales are 
^ade under contracts or under “ refraction guarantee basis ” as for 
^mple to nulls or shippers sampling and analvsis procedure s far 

“iwe svstematic 


In Calcutta a sample of about 30 Tolas (12 13 oz ) is drawn by 
PPnr (known locally as Boma) generally from 8 to 10 bags per con 
ignment Sellers have the option to select half the number of oag» 
and buyers the other half But it was obprved that sellers 
u, always exercise this privilege This may be due to a peeu 
“anty of trade usage m Calcutta which permits each hag of a lot 
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refraction sampler before theatlinl 

exiTTiined and the bags eontammo*^,^^ consignjuent is 

social way known to the n»re ^ refraction are marked m s 

men theWaeSn aam;ilTr?b2T“= >“p““ 

taking his samples from the heirf ° drawn he makes a pout of 
sure of taking i sai;p??wh.ch " 

tion of impurities The seller “™Peratively high proper 

tmnty of cheeking each •>“ ^ sanilar opjor 

tion to his advantage ° ^ ^ ^ cannot be sure of makmg a sek 

cMwotyptalfel.Sy't.sed ‘’?h7fi"t *■’* " 

r-os- '^Se^ieSrian 

dbout 1 inch diameter ® hollow metal tabs of 

other end being dosed ^ at one end to 

facing page 85) Th** lifi. illustrated m the plafe 

orawing samples for aMnaf the purpose of 

IS thrust sharply into th#^ refraction The poto 

allowed to run through the ene^ Portion of the bag and the linseed 
jar The sample so dra^ earthenware 

fcu'er and the seller if th,. *^^5 is sealed both bytbe 

Buyers 

samples and judging ^the^aualiH^^^i sblJed m the dramng of 

experienced samplers are^lihto^f ®y*nseed and there is no douht that 
initenally greater prJ^rfon * 

inexperienced person Thp fa^* than an untrained m 

tn«n on comparatively hit^h ..«♦ shippers and mills employ snei 

sJ-^^quired^orthMuS^^^^^^^ - 

taken to the office of^he collected they are usualk 

made m the presence of iiil ®“®lysis which may sometimes be 
not usaalh permitted to 'f ® ncpresentatiic but the latter a 
the process of anahsis Tw .‘ , contact with those omolojej » 
the other component narfi „/.n " “Pnotion of the impm ties 
the grams .s done by’^woien S.l'™'”' “elnding the conning" 

"‘ b (See plate facing page ekpenenced m this type "f 

ti™ IS aho shown'm” the ^““tyaing department of a large esoo-tia? 

The sample is til ' 

rate dirt foreign matter and ^ sieves m ordei to sep* 

picked 0 . er by hand A sm«n These are all carefully 

cleaned sample and e^erT then taken out from fb« 

of damage Those so affeefe/^ J closely examined for 

^re wholly or partialh dama™^^ aside according as whefl <'r fb^'’ 

•the sample hasting been Bnii* touched or diseoIoiieJ ^1'' 

now checked o\er by the various component parts js 

her of the buying firm’s .f-ff °^”*?*P«”“tendent or other sen or ireB 
balance after satisfy mcr ,, '"^*{?bs each factor on a ch i» 

done that the anahsis has been proper^ 
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The grams m the illustration represent the actual size 


BASIS 

105 grams per granune 125 grams per graiome 145 grains per gramme 


nf stiuiiard contracts showing the basis 
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In Bombay the method of sampimg is ditiereut It la usual for 
10 bags to be selected out of each consigmueut The oaga aie bo 
arranged that everj alternate bag stands \erticaUi with u)ie inuutb 
upwards while the intern ening bags are laid on their side* horizontally 
With one seam uppermost (See plate facing page 99) The oeams 
and the mouths ot the bags are cut open and 3 handfuls of sample 
drawn from each bag In the eient of a dispute arising the metnod 
of drawung samples bj the sur\ejois ippomted for the purpose is as 
follows • — From the first two bags samples are drawn bj the buyer s 
s^eyor and from the nest two bags b^ the seller s sur^cjoi In 
this manner samples are drawn alternatnelj fiom b bags The 9th 
bag which IS usualh Ijing honzontiU} is sampled by lie bu^e^8 
surve}or and the 10th or vertical bag b\ the seller s sur\e\or The 
^ual drawing of the sample when the sur\ej takes place is different 
from the normal procedure The bujer a sur\eyor sampks the bags 
m thrustmg his arm upto the elbow, into the produce and stirs thu 
hnseed with a circular motion perfoniied 5 times in the same direc 
non or rotation The hand is then cupped and the arm withdrawn, 
bnnging with u a certain amount of linseed The seller s su~\eyor 
®erelv samples the upper part of the produce and inserts his hind 
only Up to about the wrist A sample of linseed drawn in this 
ttaMer is required by the rules to be not less than 140 tolas (reailj 
i. sample is now placed in an earthen pot or jar aucl 
M^ed by both the parties The actual analysis is done bj female 
M 0^ much the same lines as at Calcutta except that n order to 
the proportion of small grams the special appaiatus to 
^oich reference has already been made earlier in this chapter is 
^sd It should be mentioned that the brushes with wh ch this 
analrsing device is fitted are rotated only for 3 minutes 

The absence of uniformity m the methods emplojed m Irawiug 
^ides and in analj*sing them ine\itably results m a lack ci com 
patabihtr m analysis results Under tlie present conditions it is 
impossible to compare the results of analysis made at CalciUa with 
ose at Boiuhay, in the first place because the size of the samples 
these two markets is not the same '=econdh because the 
Methods of drawing the samples are different and thirdh because 
procedure in making the analisis lads umformitw 


the true grade of a given parcel of oilseeds or grain, or indeed 
any other kind of agricultural commodity can only be astertamed 
a representatn e sample and bv following an unifoiiL 
^ of analysis it seems desirable that both the me liodi of 
^“Pfmg and analysis he standardised* as weU as the app^^atus used 
purpose of actually making the determination* It is aUo 
’^'^^fthat the various factors in the sample foresample damaged 
®^ould be more elearlv defined than is the case at 
' ^1 would be regarded as a slightly damaged gram ir Calcutta 
■^ght ^der the present conditions be classified as wholly damaged 
This dissimilarity of treatment does not necessarily 

eondneted bj the Central Marketing Staff 

i')tes orawn br acoop f4e pla e fir ng *•*) S’™ ® cons stent 

* re?aidjn<y refraction 
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exist only at the ports but also in all upcountry centres it is ohyions 
that as long as these factors lack clear and precise definitions, 
the nalj-sis results will be open to doubt and negotiation and the 
cultivator continue to receive less for his produce than should be the 
case 


E — Standardisation 


It will be clear from what has already been said in this chapter 
that the terms of the contracts Uaed in the trade vary irom market 
to market and reflect the conditions of trading which are far from 
uniform throughout the country Owing to these \aTious oases it is 
impossible to compare the prices ruling m the different markets of 
India With a new to eliminating these anomalies and in order to 
ensure a price for linseed commensurate with its oil contei t as far as 
possible the following standards for Bold and Small linseed based on 
the number of grams per gramme* with a system of mutual shdiD? 
scales of allowances for the number of grams more or less than the 
basis were finalh approved bj the gram and oilseeds trade associa 
tions and the oil milling industry after discussions with the CentijI 
M'l^'hetrag btaff in 1937 and 1938 

Bold Linseed — Basis 125 grams per gramme with mutual 
allowances to buier or seller respectively, for every 
gram more or less than 12o grams per gramme at Olo 
per cent of the contract price with a maxnnnm allcvt 
anee of 3 per cent to the buyer and 1 5 per cent to the 
seller Buyers to have the option to reject if the tender 
contains more than 145 grains per grammu 
bma!t Linseed — Basis 160 grams per gramme with mutual 
allowances to buyer or seller respectively for ere^ 
grata more or less than 12o grams per gramme at 0 1^ 
per cent of the contract price with a maxinium sUow 
ance of 4 5 per cent of the contract price to the buyer 
and 2 2o per cent to the seller 

According to this scale the extreme limits for Bold linseed fiould 
be between lOo and 145 grams and for Small linseed between 145 aa 
190 grams (See plates facing pages 134 and 135) The 
for Bold ceases at 105 grams and the discount for Small at 1^ 
e’xanrrjTdvtiUff iSihf «dagranr jfjvusg* ivugu* -29 

show that the nse m ofl content which accompanies 
incretisc m the size of the gram » « a lesser number of grams p® 
gramme, does not eontiune after 105 grams while the diiumutiou 
the oil content is not marked when the grams become smaller an 
exceed 190 This scale of allowance therefore covers a range ^ 

embraces the great bull of the produce which comes on to Ih® i 

and it is hoped that when this is brought into effect the price of 1*“^ jj 
will bear a closer relationship to its oil content and the Producers 
get a better premium for quabty than at present The ' gj 

tiller's will at the same time be able to reckon their raw 


costs with a greater degree of precision 

•The equivalent Bianber of giams for Bold and Small types may h* * 
in terms of the Tola (1 1166 graiaa) 
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The other terms of the Contract as appro\ed are as follows - 


Sefractim* Basts 


FoTtt^matUr(dtrt dead seeds and 
nan deayinaus tmpunltes) 

Ol^er otlseeds (oleajtnous tmpunlies) 


I>amaged seeds (externally and inter 
duedovred) 


Sli^Allj damaged or touched seeds (ex 
lefnally dtscoloured) 

^nii of quotation 


4 per cent with mutual allowances up to 9 
percent Over9percent cleanmg charges 
to be paid by seller at Ea 3 8 0 per 100 
bags plus allowance at full value 
To be treated as dirt, t e valueless and m 
eluded in refraction 

Oilseeds other than linseed (except castor 
seed) to be reckoned as half dut up to 2 
per cent and full dirt over 2 per cent. 
Castor seed to be treated as dirt 
Up to 6 [er cent to be reckoned as half 
dirt over 6 per cent to 8 per cent at three 
fourth dirt and over 8 per cent as full dirt. 
1 per cent free Any excess to be reckoned 
as one fourth dirt 
Per maund of 82 2/7 lb 


Sags 

unt( of transactions for 

futures 


New BTinll bags (2i lb) 

600 maunds (Except for Calcutta where 
the minimum unit is 250 maunds) 


t^wtry months for ful ires trans May and ^ptember 
actions 


It na, aKo decicloil tint the All India Standard Contract for 
hii^eed be put into force foi the crop of 1938 39 and that all 
futures contracts entered into for May 1939 — and subsequent 
jf'uiths — should be based on the terms of the Standard Contract 
liie proceedings <jf the informal conference which took place ir 
^pnl 1938 ha^e been circulated and the latest available infonna 
* '^n indicates that a number of assotiations are tal mg the nece^ary 
'uep« to inodifv their contracts in conformity with the terms of the 

■^11 India Standard Contract 

*Itefraction includes dirt and that pioporUou of other oilseeds and damaged 
u sughtly dan aged seeds whwdi is treated as d tt 
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INTERrGHAPTER SIX 

It IS a sad commentary on our marketing methods in 
India thatman} people fiimiy bebeve diit and di^onesty 
to be paying piopositions It is still more unfortunate 
that as matters -^tand at present 'jo manj of these people 
are right Some producers exercise great care in 
cleaning their linseed but on the other hand heopans have 
been observed earlang dirt and other impurities screened 
fiom the produce in the assembling market back to the 
villages to be mixed in again with othei lots They 
world not do anTthing so absuid unless they found that 
it paid As a fiist step towards getting the pioducer 
better prices it therefoie, necessary to get iid of these 
factois which Ic'id to a loweimg of the quabty of his 
produce and u\ increase in the cost of distribution 

The question of impurities needs to be tackled first 
These aie of two kinds, viz non oleaginous impurities 
con.'^lstmg of foieign mattei such as straw, chaff, earth 
and grains of wheat, gram, etc , and oleaginous impunties 
m the form of othei oil«:eeds such as mustard and 
raposeed, castoi seed, etc All these impuiities are 
lumped togethei imdei the term “ lefi action ” but m 
the case of linseed, refiaction includes the totil foreign 
matter and the jiroportion of the othei oilseeds and 
damaged giains wmeh beyond a ceitain point are 
reckoned as dirt i e of no value 

The presence of dm is obnouslv objectionable but 
the harmful effects of the presence of other oilseeds with 
linseed should be recognised A very small percentage 
of mustard and rapeseed, for example seriously affects 
the drying qualities of bnseed oil, while it has already 
been observed that the presence of castor seed husk makes 
the cake m some cases almost unsaleable 

The average amount of foreign matter found uJ 
s^aiuples collected from different provinces and States 
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ranges from 14 to ovei 8 per cent (in Bihai ) although, 
individual samples diauTi fiom ceitaiu districts show a 
much wider variation and the amount of lefiacbon may 
even be moie than 25 pei cent The piopoition of othei 
f ‘^eeds present in the southern aieas is low iiaiticulaily 
*^0 m the Central Piovinces and Iljdeiabad, but ranges 
mthe TJmted Piovinces from le&s than half to moie than 
- per cent in differ ent tracts 

, amount of damaged linseed in the beginning of 
be season which is about 14 per cent in Bihar in June, 
apparently increases as the season advances up to about 
or 5 per cent in some cases, depending on the evtent to 
J eh it has been exposed to damage by water in the 
course of transit and storage 

The total aruount of refraction therefore vanes from 
P ace to place ard from time to time but — particularly in 
ose areas where tlie refraction is high — the amount 
e'.ent IS capable of a considerable amoimt of control 
ref necessai'j to enqiure whv the amoimt of 
b not suitably contiolled and reduced One 
m stands out, namely, that in the areas serv 

alcutta the amoimt of dirt and foreign matter 
50 per cent greater than m those areas 
I' supply B imliaj , and further the amount of oil 
^ 0 ^^ IS ten times greater The fact that mixed 

ugs aie moie pievalent m tlie former area is not a 
"er ®^pbratiou of these figures, since in some areas 
the proportion of diit ought to be higher 
Perh^ inethods of haiwestmg m vogue It would, 

fg correct and more logical to say that the 

UiarW Isige amount of dirt loaded for the Calcutta 

hitb^ 1 to the fact that most of the tiade there has 

^ been w orked on a contract which allows 5 per 
^®^^uction as agamst 4 per cent, m Bombay, but 
UoQ portant is that in Calcutta the terms are 

butual wheieas m Bombay they are reciprocal and 
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**■<' are en 

titled to cJaim a premium 

TZ *’■“* Jniseed on the 

basis of the Calentta terms would be merely stupid unless 
he took caie to ensuie that the amount of refraction 
exceeded the basic 5 pei cent Theie is, therefore, ample 
justifleation foi lowering the basis of refraction penms 
^ble throughout the whole of India and making the terms 
mutual and reeipiocal in e\eiy case 

Having ensuied that clean seed obtains an adequate 
piemiiim as eompaied with dirty seed the next step is to 
ecure a piemimn for high quality linseed over low 
nrwik'+i * “Jready been observed, when discussing 
< 5 ,v, n’l ^ linseed does not command a price over 

femall linseed commensurate with its higher oil content 
this IS peihaps partiv due to the fact that the trade make, 
"'’/'“rli defined distinction between Bold 
to Tenders of linseed langing from ltd 

»re accepted against Calcutta 
■am contracts and the Incoiporated Oil Seed Associa 
< 0 jond'^n uses as a basis 145 grams per giamme 
e eoim svstem is not used for defining Bombay Bold 
ul an exammation of samples indicates tint hnseed 
weighing up to 135 grams per giamme generally falls 
in tbis class ^loe oil content of these diffeient type 
vanes In the case of Bombay Bold it ranges from 411 
K Calcutta Bold the maximum is 

a oil f per cent , and the oil content of Calcutta Small 
langes somewhere between 38^ and 43J per cent The 
prac ice in regii d to classifying linseed is very vanahle 
u abroad and it is essential that there 

should be some standard system adopted At the same 
time it would also be necessarv to arrive at some urnfm^^ 
system of drawing samples fiom bulk in older to deter 
miLo the class of linseed and the amount of refraction ^ 
present The sampling methods adopted at present in‘ 
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difterent places give use to varjiug errois and it ■would 
be more appropi late to iiaie a uniform sjstem of 
saiLpling so tliat the amount of eiioi would also be 
uniform and capable of calculation 

Biscussions which have ahead} taken place between 
the Central Marketing Staff and the interests concerned, 
show that manufacturers and the trade are alive to the 
desirabihly and necessitj of adopting the principle of 
standardisation, and as a icsult of these delibeiations 
d system of classification and standaid contract terms 
have been agreed upon, which may be summai ised i ougbly 
as follows 


The dnidmg Ime between Bold and Small linseed 
should be 145 grains pei gramme, but the basis for Bold 
should be 125 and for Small 160 grains per gramme, with 
a scale of mutual allowances to buyei and sellei respec 
tivcly for every gram more or less than the basis at the 
^ate of 015 pci cent of the contract price so as to cor- 
relate the piiee ot the linseed ■with its oil content Maxi 
Diuin and minin um allowances aie piovided for in each 
case owing to the fact that the increase or decrease in oil 
content accompanying the size of the grain holds only 
''^thin certain limits 


Apart from the defimtion of the different classes the 
other terms of the appioved standard contract provide 
^01 a reliaction basis of 4 per cent with mutual allow- 
ances up to 9 per cent , and beyond this limit, for e 
cleaning charges to be home by the seller 


, The other terms of the contract specify that prices 
Jail be quoted ou the basis of the maimd (82-2\7 ^h ) and 
the mimmu-ii unit of transaction for 
*<mld be 500 maunds (excepting 250 maunds at Calcuttat 
■^thJUay and September as the delivery months 


I 
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When the appioved standard contiact is adopted and 
geneiallj* applied throughout India, it is anticipated 
that the prodiiceij) mil secuie for their pioduce a pre- 
mium commensuiate with quality, and at the same tune 
the incentive to adulterate linseed with dud will be 
removed and the iisks and costs of distribution would 
he minimised, not only foi the benefit of piodueers but of 
the tiaders and manufactiirei's as well 
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CHAPTER Vn— CONSERVATION 

A— Methods of storage in different provinces and States in 
India 

Bioadly sp'='al mg the methods of storing linseed m India are 
similar to those adopted for other agricultural commodities The 
only differences are those of detail Linseed is not subject to weevil 
attack as is the case with food grains The present sur\ ey has how 
ever hown that less attention is paid to storage arrangements for 
linseed than for wheat 


(1) In \iil4.ges 


(fl) 5 i/ cultivators — Cultivators do not generally retain stocks 
of linseed bejond their requirements of seed These supplies are as 
a rule stored m bulk in earthen jars or pots or m other 1 mds of home 
®^^® ^®ceptac)es made of wicker worl etc which are either portable 
01 totures in some part of the house The opening through whicl the 
seed IS introduced is subsequently closed after the seed has been filled 
auo made fairly airtight by plastering the joint with mud Where 
06 material from which they are made is fairly non porous this form 
hflt V appears to be quite satisfactory particularlj where care 
a Deen exercised in their manufacture and the mouth are sealed 
sgainst moisture 


capacitj and shapes of the»e receptacles aud thej 

e imown by different vernacular names which have alreadj been 
aescribed at some length m the Report on the Marl eting of Wheat 
inaia These maj be summarised below — 


hothis kothahis or hharolis — are terms variously applied to large 
vase Shaped receptacles made of mod (See plate facing pa^ 1 S 3 ) 
iiK t ® corner of the house their capacities varvmg from 

maunds This type of container is found all over th 
l ea Provinces Bihar the C^tral Provinces Rajputana and In 
f^entral India States 

k otnas — These are similar to koihis but are made fioui a kii d 
^ork of rice straw and contain from 2 to o maunds linseed 
lorm of storage is encountered m the Central Provinces 

soht?^?^ d/ioZts — These receptacles are made out of bamboo 

g , plastered with mud and are erected in the open supported on 
level^°'T^ ■wooden platform about l-J to 2 feet above the ground 
rain thatched on top to protect the contents from 

TliK + diminutive dhoh is used to denote a small sized dl ola 
•vpe of storage is peculiar to Assam 

belo shallow dug-outs constructed half abo e ana half 

are 7 ^ j ground situated wherever possible on ele% ated land They 
?ener°'^1 1 northern division of the Central Provinces and are 

of 7 7^ ^ hued with burnt brick or ordinary mud masonry A lining 
to always laid oif the brttom and along the s des 

Protect the produce from damp 
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mud and cow dun- ™his^™c ff plastered with a miiture of 
district of the Punjab stora-e prevails m the Kangra 

the latter of nc71^\v bamboo strips and 

maiinds and they aK found "“S' “ “"'i “ 

emptj hero?enroil°tms‘are “abJ“^d 

linseed in Bombay and\Sim ^ quantities of 

b> the cultuators Pat’fmn of their linseed is stored 

and Hadras and oeeasiftTi»lTiv^^ ^liu commonly used in Bengal 
and Bombay ^ Cential Provinces, Hyderabad 

cultivators ^store"*a°certarn* amount 

«i? sted or for sale to th^ Jmseed either for lending out 

gpuciallj rts fffijg* v,|j- ffhanis or leUius, kw\y]t 

linseed bought bj them of 

Blent of ad\anees etc producers in repaj 

receptacles of more or Je« trader stores either in bulk in 

hut nther larger or m hat^e “I® those used by the cultivators 

vvlioJe bag storage was found however that on the 

haudliiiT smaj] quantities so packe^°^ greater comenience or 

'moes and Bihlr som^M/'b *''”■'>5® us m tiie Iinited Iro 
inaunds but these are r^?^, *'* “ «>Puc'‘r of as much as 1 000 
sionallj an improvement i-s villages Occa 

receptacle about 18 m placing the bottom of the 

preventing the providing an air 

'ilso be stored in bulk i., ?/ -^t times linseed may 

iir nved floors on which &*«?/, fcothas These usually dhv 

quantity of linseed spr'ead for protection A 

of Bihar ^ « stored m this manner in the villages 

tlflV sheltered spot^^tmt^ n™f stacked m any con 

ehed tiled or masonrv rooms or godowns with 

tion are usually unpaved^ jf^n such accommoda 

y village merchants is almncf Bombay and Assam storage 

Provinces Bihar OriSa ^hile in the United 

has -torage is employed the Provinces both bulk and 

Jatter being preferred 

^ (2) In jTAHKBrs 

or three months 'of ‘lie markets withm two 

assembling markets are nf conditions of storage in small 

importance 

tteattiag oil and is applied to 
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Unlike Trheat linseed is not stored in deep underground pits 
but m the rooms o! dwelling houses oi m godowns In 
the smaller mail ets the floois of the godowns are generally unpaved 
or oierlaid with bncl s oceasionalU plastered with lime and the 
roofs are either tiled or of masons The bags are stacked on old 
railwaj sleepers planl s of wood or old pieces of gunnies to avoid 
direct contact with the floor In the large town markets storage 
accommodation is better the godowns having cement floors and 
ma'onrv or corrugated iron roofs 

Both bulk and bag storage are practised in the assembling markets 
the quantitj of Imseed so stored \arjmg m different places accord 
mg to local usage For example Imseed is generally stored in bulk 
m the southern districts of the United Provinces eg Jalaun wceie 
about 80 per cent of crop retained is stored in bulk In the north 
eastern districts of Gorakhpur and Gonda Imseed is stored impar 
tially both loose and in bags but in Basti Ghazipur Ballia and 
-Azamgarh bag storage is favoured Broadtj speaJ mg it mav bt 
redoned that about 50 per cent of the linseed stored m the assembl 
mg markets m this province is kept m bulk 

Assam Bengal Bihar Orissa tbe Central Provinces and 
nombaj storage is generallj done m bags while n Rajputana and 
m the Central India States of Gwalior Indore etc bulk storage 
IS more common In Hvderabad bulk storage is practised to the 
extent of 70 per cent of the Imseed stored 

erage it mav be estimated that between 50 and 60 per 
of the linseed stored in the upcountrv markets is in bulk 

(3) At mills 

^ carrv considerable stocks of bagged Imseed such 

na<* ^eing made when supplies are abundant and cheap (see 
P pe and the diagram facing the same page) On arrival the 
fro ^ linseed are piled as far as practicable in separate scacl 
° high After weighment and delivery the bags 

V and re stacked 10 to 15 high m the mills godowns As 

facilitates the keeping of records bulk storage is av ided 
are ]* ^^^orted to onlv occasionallj to economise space when stocks 
„ Some of the large oil nulls have considerable storage 

ton in some eases amounting to as much as 8 000 to 10 000 

^ In such nulls storage conditions are good but in the maj( i ity 
mstaneeg storage arrangements are not so satisfactory 

(4) At ports 

the m\aiiabl> stored in bags at Calcutta and Bombay 

Yj mam ports receiving Imseed from the interior and at 
ImnwiP which relativ elv small supplies are consigned mainly 
the Central Provinces 

all classes of oilseeds and food grams which are 
tmlew docks are unloaded m the general sheds at Kantapuker 

•vejjgi •consigned to a particular shipment shed alongside a loading 
A number of sheds at 'K'antapuker are specially allocated for 
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itn..e;^7‘rs r^s. .rix i r 

doS thaf f “J w*"?” ‘b® bags ars piled 7 high and 

aouDle tliat ^antity Tvlien stacked 14 or 15 hi^h The total stnr 3 <v 
capacity at Kantapuker is about 5nntwi p iT ^ ^ ^ 

rentpfl out to tons of which portions are 

amount of snac?^so^^tl?^ merchants as required The 

aLCordmw to the /to considerably from year to year 

“rs m eofneef,™ l “"“''i bj the Port Commie 

wagons consigned to mcMhantf o?’sh'°° “ ‘bat 

ate placed alengside the approp^r/tetSS o/?ff2dr“ 

for the^ esport ^markpf^^ ^Th stored m Kantapuker is destmed 

from tLs p^oiS S3ftr^ oL?o"“.V^ mills obtam their supple, 
are compawtn eh ^all ^ occasionaUj and the quantities so taken 

IS av aila ble ‘at°thc°Trm at Kantapuker storage acconunodatioa 

tion for waiL^ and^e^dl* has lately provided storage accommodfl 

'hedi at *Howrah Station ° *b® S””** 

made available IS 22 560 square^feet"”"^ 

in the iScta^tLmselv^'^Ld'^h? transit sheds and warehouse! 
at larious places on the iind godown ncoommodatioa 

R'an Grain Markpt tho^A*.. it as for example the 

at IiIandM The Preiti^ Depot Mazgaon and the warehou-es 

more popnlarir inoL godon-ns m the Ryan Gram Afarket 
rhe DaSa Bnni. M J5«ncler (da«a-gram) 

shed areas of about Depot Alazgaon haie 

These godowns are roofo/i ^ 770000 square feet respeetmly 

e cement floors Tlipf”^ enclosed with corrugated iron sheet. ai d 
merchants and exporters^ J'’ 

same general loealiH o- i of outside godowns m the 

irhile others again m^diffpLnt*” by shippers and merchants 

\arious private owners ^ areas are rented by these parties froi 


— 4/osi 01 storag^e 


(1) In TlMsAQIS 

chvel]iii'T^'’house*3^^ as already mentioned takes place m the 

rec&s Sarf T mercLnts The 

however lahonr were to he en.p.„vS'L“,tp?,'rp“ee”rd°,t ^ten" 
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purchased, the cost for a Kothi designed to contain about 40 maunds 
irould be about Rs 5 or Rs 6 Such a container ^vould ordinarily 
'"ist for several jears if renovated at the beginning of each season 


(2) In mabeets 

The cost of storage in the markets varies within wide limits As 
a lule the cost is lower in the small assembling markets than in the 
large centres situated m or near important towns This is due 
to the fact that rents as well as labour charges are cheaper away 
ircm populous or congested areas The various charges made in 
the different areas are as follows In Bihar, godown rent is normally 
"iiarged at the rate of about Rs 1-4 0 per hundred bags per month 
Ihis works out at rather more than 1 pie per maund per month 
lu the United Provinces the rate is practically the same At 
Nagpur, in the Central Provinces, the charge made by arhaityai>, 
■^len debiting their clients for tins item, is 6 pies per bag per uici th 
uL 11 IS equal to about 2^ pies per maund per month As it niay 
be assumed that this charge includes a margin for the arhatix/a the 
fi'-tuai eost IS probablj somewhere between 14 pies and 2 pies pei 
aaund per month At Indore, m Central India, the customarj rate 
^ Rs 2 per hundred bags per month which is a little less than 
“ pies per maund per month At a number of other marketo in 
Central India such as at Bma, and in the state of Dewas Senior, the 
thdige IS relativelj small and amounts to 1 pie per maund per 
month la Bombay, the average for a number of assembling markets 
indicates a charge of 3 p es per bag per month which bavung regard 
to the average capacity of a bag worl^ out to about li pies per 
maund per mouth In Hyderabad, the cost of storage m the produo 
mg areas u about the same 

It would appear, therefore that m most cases godown rent up* 
country is somewhere in the neighbourhood of Re 1 per hundred 
per month or 1 pie per maund per month although in many 
firsts It ranges as high as 2 pies or 3 pies per maund per month 

(3) At mills 

,^ere outside storage accommodation is engaged rents vary 
"uh the locality It was ascertained that the average rents paiU 
“re m the vicmity of 3 pies per bag per month which is equivalent to 
lit 1^ pies pgp maund per month 


(4) At pobts. 

At Calcutta, the rent charged by the Port Commissioners for 
the general sheds m Kantapuker is on the foUowmg 

From the lat to the 4th week 

the 6th to the 8th week 


3 annas per or part thereof per 
week or part of a week. 


the 9th and subsequent weeks 
shed accommodation is 

t'^'- 1,W0 Sfinnro fa.,* 1 


largt 


bookin' 


square feet per month but 




1 out at the rate of Rs 60 
reducUon may be given for 
rate the charge works out 
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piled 7 liigh\ml'’abrarMf tLt'*'™'' P'l' "lontt if the Bood> are 
as IS customaiT when steels becoiiS°l’i“e '"S* 

at n„n nl, seeds sheds maj be hTred at f bfr ,t ® r n’” 
foot per anmim The rent chais.ed t * ® ® I" “h*™ 

con m ssnn e„en.s ,e the cm iTuTuaib et^rtf’f” " ” 

bag per month i e , a little mer I .f of Ee 0 1 0 p"r 

At Rnml, V P" '""aft 

storage sheds are conmde^^'h'bi'Amr'tr'^'^'^l,'” Aathonlv 

Ii-'' /o per oOO square feet net n 1° h C alcutta bcin" 
and open sheds — in trhieh ^ a **/ li r°nt for open vards 

Ps 4o Ihe f^er werl s on 

monlJi on the basii of 49n h ^ lie 0 J 0 pet mauud per 

(' 1 S If p.led K oi ‘ ^ 

after tvhich^an extra ^ehaJi^J^ allowed on linseed intended for export 
every three davs or nart^fkl^ tvharfage fee for 

of linseed (imported or emr^rtTif ^arfage charges in the case 
stored m the transit sheds^ rted) is Re 12 0 per ton If linseed 
premises hr boat cart shipped but removed from the dock 

aau a charge made at tho period is disallow^ 

hree dars "or part ?LJLf ‘f' ''>' ’i>=“'-fagB fee for everr 
sheds works out at 9 annac n storage m transit 

per month .e over 'ran^n'Jp^er^rnS ^ 

^ (5) Costs abboap 

m other producing storage m India with tho« 

■^enea and Canlda « n^t .^^svntuia the United States of 
rt^dely different from those ^eause conditions there are 

handling and storage i ^ t^^ose countries bulk 

storage handling !tantn„^5® common than m India where 
bags In tjig United ® greater extent 

countries shipments of ” j® °C Pnncipal linseed con 
^to the mill are sometime are not directly taken 

cnee they are railed to fti Port Authority warehouses 

Recording to the latest axailaW® “e*® latters’ convenienee 

port Warehouses in the Ifti charge for storage 

per ton per week but when an average 4-/ 

charge K^einl!? “c'^hants on a long term basis 
This IS not far different fo fr?^ *^ ^ PCr ton per week 

>ioners sheds at Caleutti charge made for Port Comm s 

Bombay hut is less than half the rent lened at 


Umseed is no^ storage on quality 

teeted from moisturrand^dImr®T* adequately pr^ 

me without deterioration ** stored for a considerable 

It s cool and dry ExneriT««,f ^ conditions are those when 

atmosphere tends to ineraa^tk mdicated that a hot hnnud 

water leaking from defeetivp of free fatty aci(i> Unifl 

s causes much damage each season 


\ 
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the precise extent of which is impossible to assess particularly lu 
the upeountry markets of Bengal Bihar and the east of the United 
ProTinees wheie the rainfall is comparatneU heaw and the storage 
aecommodation appears to he eomparati\eH msubstautial and 
msuffleiently weather proof Linseed contained in bag which 
he ome wet forms into lumps tal es on a darl er shade and emits a 
musty odour 

The impoitance of haMng damp proof floors cannot be o\cr 
emphasised ^\here the floors are unpaged the damp rising through 
affects the bottom la^er of the bags in the slaeJ unless it is lestmg 
ou sleepeis or awa\ from direct contact with the ground Damp 
causes the bags to rot weal en and burst allo \ mg Ih Im* 1 lu run 
Put ore the floor In Calcutta for instance it was obser ed that 
af er 6 months storage a number of bags in the bottom laj ers of manj 
stacks had hurst partlv owing to the pressure of the bags above and 
puTlh to damp although the floors were of cement 


Generally speaking linseed does not appreciabh deteriorate in 
quahty after 8 or 9 months storage or e\en after a year provided 
storage conditions are satisfactory and the linseed when originally 
packed was sound and drv When newly harvested linseel has 
a high sheen and is light brown id colour "With the lapse of time 
tke gloss tends to disappear the 'eed becomes darker and 
the oil content decreases After about a jear or 18 months the 
thange m colour is so gradual as to mal e it difficult to distinguish 
u oeu stored for one >ear or so from linseed stored toi 2 oi 3 
jears The oil content is onlj affected to some extent after storage 
say not less than 9 months or a year 


after the new crop makes its appearance old linseed left 
er from the previous season is rarely bought at the same price 
tin™'' tendered separatel} early in the season The redac 

Thif P'^ice naturally v aries but instances were observed m which 

to ranged from 6 pies to 1 anna per maund In order 

avoid this and owing to the fact that newly harvested linseed can 
he distinguished from the previous crop owing to its 
l^istre and rather lighter colour it is not customary for 
to be mixed with newr To do so would be to invite 
jj^^^'tiate detection Accordingly therefore sellers usually wait for 
months after the new crop has been on the mar[ et 
.attempting to mix old with new linseed by which time the 
season s linseed has to some extent dis 
the whole rather darker than it was in 
■jjj, April and differs in appearance very little if at aU from 
tieMiin+ has been stored from the previous season This 

8Ud TO tv acceptance normally of any linseed^whieh is sound 

0 J ..1 uhout marked discolouration The imposition of a penalty 
or unflf a lot IS only exercised if the goods are very mferior 

for use 


oil ^ fact however that under present storage conditions the 

IS generally found to be about 1 per cent less after 
yearn storage and to dimmish more rapidly m subsequent 

A sample taken from a lot of linseed stored for about 10 
WStlCAB 
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jeaK m a viU^e of the Jalann district m the United ProTinces wsi 
oil content of the linseed groirn in this area is about 42 or 43 per 


Linseed contains a certain amount of moisture at all times is 

owin “?0 the^e * ni 1 -mth the time of harvest 

si^ents of Wed ™ “"■st-P-f Con 

"a“d‘e'^pSo^'S'‘^“^^^ 

STh^'S tha“Ther“?“” 

humid, tv merILes e r“ ‘^Pfatnre falls and ihe 

April and JmiP i<! n ** weight which has been lo»t between 

o/the moMMn in "P J'Cj’ *0 

of the atmosnhere o P*f™5er The effect of the natural huniiditf 
bv traderf^h,i .s „r 'i appreciated 

sellers defer or mcic* ^ shown bj the fact that both buvers and 
weather IS wet OP finA* weijhment according to whether the 
ceases and in thp n rams are orer the increase in weight 

LToon a portion of Zw i^ediatelv succeeding the 

extent this is pp<»ai«ai weight gamed earlier is lost To some 
foUowin? table ^ 

conditions at hat extent the data quoted were affected bt 

307 speciaf ci?J3r determinations were made, or bj 

vaL^fonTL but ob;.ou.Iy. 

with weather eonSciom ^ 

determinanons'o*n%*tam.,f^*’'^f results of moisture content 
AncTist 1936 Til ~ SDiples of Imseed between November 1935 and 
rnterval between 

^ceniage of^wisture tn Linseed as determined on ceriain->'daies 
30th Jane ISth August 

* 193G 1936 
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It wiU be observed that on an average the percentage of moisture 
increased by 103 per cent between No\ember and February, 
decreased 0 38 per cent between Pebruarj and June and rose 
a?ain bv 163 per cent during Jnlj and August The increase m 
mnibtnre content most be appreciabh less nhen the seed is candled 
in larger commercial units since the area exposed to the atmosp e 
IS smaller than when dealing with small samples It is, howe-ver, 
clear that the weight of linseed is susceptible to atmospheric changes 
and that thia must be allowed for in the course of trade 


It has already been pointed out that linseed is not subject to 
weevil attack On the other hand, a great deal of damage is cause 
by rats, bj floods and bj ram Rats are known to cause much 
destruction and loss to stocks Estimatea from a number of sources 
{ill pointed to a maximum losa of about 3 per cent m a season n 
this basis a very conservative estimate of the wastage for the o e 
crop would seem to he somewhere m the neighbourhood of 1 or o 
per cent In the port centres sneh as Calcutta and Borabav rodents 
■are a great nuisance and their destruction bv injections of c>anide 
gas into all rat holes found on the dock premises, occupies the whole 
time attention of «taff emplojed bv tbe Port Autlionties From tim 
to time outbreaks of plague bnng about spasmodic campaigns for t 
destruction of rats but no s>stematic action ls taken in this respec 
as is done m the United Kingdom and other western countries 


The extent of damage bv floods cannot be estimated Tee 
disasters occur from time to time and it is unfortunate that la^e 
huseed producing areas are located in coinparativ ely low Ij mg . rac 
suDject to periodical flooding 


The effect of ram has alreadv been refened to earlier in this 
chapter Here again the extent of loss bj ineffective storage accom- 
modation cannot be assessed with accuracy The amount of dama e 
caused by moisture and dampness during storage and transit “^7 
very roughly estimated from the proportion of damaged, imseea 
found in thg produce of different di^>tricts Although e p 
of defective grams mav be partly due to crop damage or ^ ° 

tag the harvesting period it appears to be mosth ca’^^^d durm 
forage and transportation The fact that the proportion of 
[inseed is found to be higher m samples collected from 
^an in samples collected from producer-) and still higher m P , 
drawn at ports, leads to the conclusion that the amount of dama^eu 
■■Iiseed increases as the produce mores from the grower to the terminal 
narket the greatest increase taking place during transit 
and storage As a rule the proportion of damaged grains is hi^he 
”> tie pro'dnee le^ng’ f rom'^areas of hear? rainfall For example 
a nnniler of samples from Kajpntana were found to arena e P 
'Ml m respect of damaged grams whereas in parts of the Unite 
rovinces the av erage was as much as 4 5 per cen 

Hamng regard to the current scales of allowances tor damaged 
in linseed which treat damaged Imseed as half the 
"“md, the net deductions for this factor may be reckoned as per 
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cent On this basis it irould appear that a loss of not less than 
Es 5 lakhs was suffered by sellers on the 3,67,000 tons of linseed 
V hich were annually exported and consumed by the power mills 
during 1934 3o to 1936 37 No account is taken in the abore figure 
of the quantity and Aalue of badl> damaged or dead grams which 
are treated as valueless and added to the allowance for dirt 

D — Companson between bulk and bag- storage 

A comparison between the merits of bulk and bag storage can 
best-be done where both methods of conservation are practised on a 
'nrge scale at a eommon centre Such indeed are the conditions in 
the wheat trade but not as regards linseed where systematic storage 
for the purposes of investment is on a comparatively small scale 
and IS confined mamlj to Calcutta and Bombay where there are 
terminal markets in which hedging ' facilities are available In 
these ports linseed is invariably stored m bags as received from the 
interior It is not possible therefore to compare bulk and bag 
storage m the same detailed manner as was done m the Report on 
the 'rprketing of Wheat in India 

Other things being equal bulk storage should work out cheaper 
tlian storage in bags as a large quantity of linseed can be aocom 
niodtted rithm n given space Aloreover depreciation of the con 
tamers is ehniinated It is also claimed bv a secbon of the trade 
that bulk storage I eeps (he linseed in better condition as only a 
relafneh small portion of tl* heap is in direct contact with the air 
anu IS ocoordingh less, affected bv atmo^phe^:c changes With bag 
storage the area exposed to the air is much larger and as the inter 
space b^^tween the bags permit the free cn dilation of air mow 
moisture is absorbed in wet weather and eonverselj more given off 

wheiivei’v dn conditions prevail Apart therefore from the greater 
fiuctuatioii-* in weight implicit in bag storage there s“ems to be 
little to choose between the *wo sv stems and in this respect linseed 
bears a niai'^ed contrast to wheat for example which is liable to 
weevil attack the losses ansmg therefrom being much greater when 
bag storage is eraploved It wao shown m the Report on the Jlarket 
lug of Wheat in India that mamlv on account of the weevil loss 
kotha storage in bags was almost two and a half times as costly &=■ 
hulk stor/j.o-e .in k/irJwJw .nit's jmd -lusatt^ .tunes jieacer than 

storage m the new type of underground concrete bins at Jluzaffar 
nagar (bniled Provinces) 

When linseed is brought to the market by producers and villas® 
merchants it arrives both m bulk and bags Ordinarily the quahty 
of individual lots in the same market differ only m regard to the 
amount of impuntv content Consequentiv it would not be impossi 
ble for arriv als to be hull ed mixed cleaned and eventually stored 
in bulk at assembling centres up country In the case of food grams 
the magnitude of the retail trade makes bag storage necessary a* 
many points — if onlv for the sal e of convenience m handling the 
small lots which are involved Such considerations however, do C0‘ 
affect linseed since the retail trade is quite negligible It seem? 
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possible therefore that if facilities for bulk storage were to be pr<> 
Tided in the assembling markets in the shape of suitably designed 
damp proof structures linseed could be con\eniently kept with much 
greater safetj than at present The goods could be put m bags 
iTiien required for despatch to ports or nulls as transport to ports 
la bulk would present serious diflBeiilties A large proportion of 
the linseed producing areas in United Provinces and Bihar is serred 
only by a metre gauge line and as the flow of supplies is largely to 
Calcutta transhipment is necessary Transhipment of Imseed in 
b ilk would require a erj great care owing to its phT sical characteristics 
irbich cause it to ‘ run ’ verr easily It would also be necessary 
0 make changes in existing rolling stock to make them fit for bulk 
tnnsport This would be a costh undertal ing and would neces 
arily haie to synchronise with the deielopment of bull storage and 
b^ndhug facilitip at the ports Lnder present conditions such 
changes are not indicated 


E — Storage co'its in relation to season'll fluctuations in prices 


It has already been observed that the rites rulin" m Calcutta 
and Bombai are the kei prices for the linseed trade m India and 
tut fluctuations in other interior marl ets depend largeh on the 
course of lalues at these two large centres Generilh speaking 
there is a pronounced decline imiuediatcK atter the har%est ''^dh a 
^ iMequent ri e which culminates in a peak m August September 
although in occa lonal seasons as for e ani} le 1031 3’ the 
tc^el during kugust September was lower than in kpnl The hold 
*^8 of stocAS against this season'll rise is not ouh under al at the 
^embling markets m the p^odueiiig areas but also at the ports 
^umalh the greater proportion of the available supplies up coiwtry 
“as been drav n down to the ports bv bepteiuber and at times large 
Quantities mav be tendered against the Se| tember option 


The cost of storage which is such an important factor m 
ueenuining the post harvest prices of certain agricultural com 
odities such as for example wheat does not appear to play such a 
3ige part in the linseed trade in which prices are to a large exten 
gsverued bv the export markets and influenced b\ the prospects of 
‘fie Argentme crop and the size of the exportable surplus m that 
«fiiu>try It wiu be seen from Appendix X\XIX that the 1 older of 
ffisecd from April to August September during each of the past 7 
IS tv ^ave shown a net gain on four occasions and a net loss 

hi^ee both at Calcutta and Bombav 


. Prom September omrards the onlv futures contract open for 

m 5 f '"S DO relation to the cost of conscmotion so that “"J 
SJo I "P t” December Janmrv hy which time the 

So'l. *“ P" the market shows a net “ 

« nerertheless significant m alt mterrening “.'Sg 3I 

M Calentta only The occasion referred to occurred m 1933 31 

S'! u,'”'”’’®'’’' ®®PS'rt tT tttP ahnormaUw large esporls winch left 

lu lucim at the end of that rear ^lorMTPr the 
■‘'S'htiae crop being hamested at the tune was a much smaller one 
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impart some stajlh to tt° pChon Jute toe *" 

large degree lo°L ™aiised'S'the"’l‘h September appears in a 
rtleh stoelia as may still be left ,01!““ ” agamst 

reacts nnfatonrabiy on tie wowm “f bidets This 

on tie mariet about ths toe ?„d ■* P"' 

in S° “ port ““''f “ P”P P"“ 

futures ” delnerv month § ‘v ““"ug forward ot the 
November, might, bj iTeaton t?- 0 '‘»>>'r or even 

0 some extent correct the tenHono e carrj o\ er a longer period, 
months B3. this means the mf?ii ^ pnees to sag m the autumn 

JJe price le^el at this somewha^^w^® storage costs in detenmmng 

Without in an\ waj disturlun«»^th ^ ®*^^“?thened 

The approximate " 

markets are indicated 7n tit!!" I'nseed held m up countr? 

flp se\en markets Storinj? which shows the position 

appears to be a promabKoerat^^^^^^ between April and September 

The ' ^sipur and Naonur ar<» m 1/^ markets, of Trhjch 

of mt gam m the«:(» 4 centres of some importance 

“f costs including godown rLf for earrj- 

interest at 5 ner allowance for Ja 


's'tent ot mt gam m a ,» centres of some imports: 
ng costs including godown rLf for eai 

SI o P'p rsnt lanes from A"”™”'' for delenoratioo u 
'kree markets of UlT 5 ® P'f "it to 10 2 per cent It 
carrnnl^'e”? '“"es between p9“''”P“re is an important nulhng 

in ail el «°r arettended “=> ® ^ P®' '=”• ’'k' 

Wide ^ ranging from ■? n “P December shows 

tom,,. "-klPli appe'ar bSi " ^4 1 per cent Tie 

atailahlo^+i^^®^® ke partit dne^” returns obtainable m the 
and recording of winch 'if. nnsatisfactorj price dats 

by tbe ll^ fP 'bp Prieef at tbe« L'T .'"f” *"PPsPa m Chapter III 
y tie local demand being temporanly influenced 

S^tf flaf “m" Prouitoced^thaT *? >*k' '“"“'ry markets is com 

mg "bat eSto thn “ 'b* Ports (Oiapfer Ill-pages 

Sfficni? f “ 'be fntnres mill, ** '» 'be s'ab-ta 

abow that*°th*“'’’ '‘'be diagrams ^^boy and Cdlcutta is 

rise whmi 'bare is ample stom for . i ^ '’“’e® 'o 
tbe orMtmn™ Partionlar insfanrl w’°° “’'"“"'age of tlie seasonal 
and mill ? ““e form of SS'n’^“ ““ro tian 25 per cent, by 
assemblio facilities for tie n ^ based on more efficient 
5Tato“® The LX P,™Ber atorage of produce in the 

than in wn Bihar wh^ principle might, with 

far less ether provinces and conditions are less advanced 
0 ganised trading m anv *^cre is relatively speaking 

P-Sto u ^ elsewhere 

and storage accommodation 

No records whatever of^ 

Sin ‘^‘e poSt«J\Pt at any of the interior 

tain records of stocks ,„ tic 'b® P“r' authorities mam 

me wareionscs rented out by them to the 
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tude These data are for pm ate use and are not published 
Detailed records of null stocks are also kept by some of the mills but 
the total quantity of linseed for which any reliable figures are a% ail 
able IS so small that apart from gn mg some indication as to seasonal 
lanations they are far from being suffieientlj comprehensne to 
enable anj estimation of the stock sitnation to be arrived at for the 
country as a whole Such estimates as are made bv the trade from 
time to time are largelj founded on intelligent guess worl based on 
long experience of market conditions 

The estimated stocks of linseed at Calcutta Bombaj m up 
country markets and m Hyderabad as publishe 1 in the Inlian 
Trade Journal and referred to m the weekly linseed circular issued 
by the Imperial Council of \gricultiiral Research ate ba ed on 
mformation of this kind supplied b\ commercial firms and bv the 
Hyderabad State authorities and are given in Appendix XLI In 
the latter instance the estimated stocks at 5 centres are tal en and 
^ P®5 added to cover the remaining raarlets It may not be 
out of place to mention here that the stocl s shovyn against Calcutta 
’0 the above publications are not the total stocks at that port but 
appear to be mereh the free stocl s available for sale locally Pre 
ously acquired stocl s held by shippers and milU are excluded from 
and the extent by winch the stocks registered by the 
rt Commissioners and those given in the official publications differ 
wu be seen from the foUowmg table — 


Stocks of Linseed at Calcutta 


(T ns) 

At gty«n jn ofiici4l pubi ei 
lions 


As recorded by Port Com 
m ss oners 


Aprl 

llay 

Jnly 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

I'ebruary 

Hirch 


1S35 30 
1 266 
2 750 

2 250 
2 000 

650 
1 200 

3 566 

1 500 

2 000 
1 250 

300 


1936 37 
3 000 
5000 
3 566 

1 750 
2®50 

2 000 
I ^50 

550 

275 

500 

600 

225 


1635 S6 
*> 61'> 

4 goo 

7 455 

8 316 

1 345 
“>085 
"599 

5 265 

2 '>42 
4 777 
« 269 
I 350 


1936 37 

5 265 

6 904 
4 6oI 

3 8'>‘> 

4 574 
4 065 
3 132 
8 290 
8 597 
1 049 
1 209 

545 


and unless steps are taien to co ordinate the rarnm^ to'irces 
and put the coUection of these valuable data on an 
httfe ,4 so '""S irill these estimates continue to be given 

attention by the tradin'* community As matters stand 
Pt'tWl a correct or eZn ap'proinmate estimation of carry oi era 
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left mer at tS\Z n?t), '° P''<>>’?l>le size of the linseed crop 

interested Tn tta comLX X“tt,s‘''™ X 

different to those ohta~ o.tr‘Sr.In1S Tptr 
(2) PEtttoDicrrr 

M.,iaho\' m'ge””a.n'Zled'‘ar,i:XSr‘‘" f"' 

H^derahflfl arxA areas ot Northern India in Bombay 

authority s fibres given on na-l /•!? represents the port 

monthly stocks for the whole of rnd!«^fK ^ 

plete but It semes to indicate the s^Sotl Sje” '' 

™th\err Imseed s^ow, P™dneers part 
reumremenls for soiYrae the ntw *"'"'** keeping bach only then 
eztent of this oulflon- is dSrk SI, ’’ *?“■ domestic use The 

stocks Khich tal es placrfrom ^ J'*' '‘"P “ "P 

interruption until DMember jiff. eontmues slmost mthoul 

from October onivards such smtn'hei'^' ,'’’°P 

■o^e^ are taken to tlio »«« i ■small balances of linseed as may be left 

Sientl} exhausted b, (be en/ot* \LXtf ?' 

In mam of the ud countrT- or early m December 

or eien Oc ober bv irbich timrmost of't^" “P 

to ino\e out to tl e ports amuL S ^ S surplus begins 

the Calcutta cur\o that th^ tran It ^ill also be observed from 

crop to the porS durmi th^^teT';' “ '“''PP Pooporlion of tie 
in stools at Calcutta swellmiT^ ^ months results 

Thereafter during the nexJ during Maj and June 

going forward port «ftool.a months when large shipments are 

September wben*^ as hts bin „ 'm?d '’■‘I =PPP'‘“ 

iQg surplus up countn i«8 ^ remain 

stocis which IS a feature -if p,*{’® f®Pf®mberNo\ ember increase in 
coast port This is nrohaM^r reproduced at the west 

Peninsular India whw)i 7 s ^ to the fact that the Imseed crop of 
exhausts .tse?f sooSr that m the north 

houses usuaJh ®tocIs in the Calcutta port ware 

■^olume of exports as will *" t® >car in direct proportion to the 
pons as will appear from the following table - 


toil 3‘> 
193*’ 33 

1933 34 

1934 oo 
1D35 36 
•1936 37 


Averirre da ly 
stocks 
(Tons) 

3 5C4 


3 bS 
3 317 


Total exports 
from Calcutta 
(Tods) 

76 000 
47000 
188 000 
97000 
S'* 000 
119 000 



^^STYAMT^O sroc/f^ <?/' AAVSSSYY 
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Seasonal var.at.ons .n Linseed stocks at certain mills in difterenl 
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The maximuiu and minimum dailj stocks m Port Commis 
aoners’ Sheds, Calcutta, since 1931-32 are shown below It will be 
seen that with the exception of the two years (1933 3i and 193o 36) 
when the peaks occurred in September and October respectively the 
tpQdeney is for stocks to be highest in Maj and June Stocks are 
generally smallest in JIareh and there is a very large difference 
between the high and the low of each season 

Maximum and minimum stocks of Linseed at Calcutta in Port Com- 
missioners' sheds 
Mail SIjh' 

muitt Date mum 

Tom Tons 

193! S’ 8&15 4th June 1911 453 25th February 1932 

1932 33 5 926 1 8th Slay 1932 1 137 ]7th Slarrb 1933 

1933 31 15 077 1 8th September 1933 31st March 19c* 

1934 33 12,203 20th June 1931 412 2bth March 193o 

1935 36 * 10 290 23rd 0 tober 1935 W4 9th March 1930 

1936-37 10 "88 lOlh May 1936 11’* 19th March 1937 

Supplies of linseed ciiried hi different mills must obMOUslj 
depend upon the bujing pohci of the management and the stoiagt 
accommodation available As a rule mo«t of the larger concerns 
cover the bulk of their linseed lenuireniciit'- during the two oi three 
months following the harvest when supplies are plentiful and prices 
generally at their lowest As will be seen trom the di urain lacing 
this page, mill stocks tend to be highest from April to about June 
aud lowest m December Januars and Februars prior to the arnva 
of new crop supplies The slight rise which will be noticed between 
October and November is due to the replenishment of stocks 
wnsequeut on the depletion of earlier supplies which are crushed 
during the monsoon months to meet the autumn and cold weather 
demand for oil 


(3) Total storage accomuodatiov 
At the ports, warehouses and godowns are usually owned by the 
port authorities and located within the docks and are directly serv e 
oy the railways Rents are also comparatively high in the congested 
areas which normally surround the docks so that generally there is 
Itle inducement for merchants and shippers to seek storing space 
away from the facilities offered by the port authorities Stocks tend 
crefore to concentrate within specific areas Up country where 
rents are much cheaper, there are seldom any localities exclusively 
. .jP^nt for storage Any kind of accommodation so long as it is 
- ® ‘^red and can afford reasonable protection against the elements is 
into semee when the necessity arises It wiU be appreciated 
that storage accommodation m India is elastic in the 
pAfJ're The total amount of storage space at the disposal of the 
uombay, Calcutta and Vizagapatam port authorities is sufaciently 
accommodate the entire Indian linseed crop if need avose 
tn fin general sheds at Kantapnker alone would house 50 

Pan tons of Imseed exclusive of other warehouses in other 

^ of the Port Commissioners’ estates 
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T^ CHAPTER SEVEN 

Apait froT. what is leqmred later for sowing the 
cmtnatois do not geneially store linseed, but dispose 
oi.t assoon as possible after harvest At the up 
counti-y marhcts large quantities of linseed are stored 
generally in godowns oi in the rooms of dwelling houses 
adjacent to the riaikets A good deal is also held m sheds 
t e laige m.lls and the leading ports In Hydeiabad, 
11*' dvei 70 pel cent of the linseed is stored in 
Mk but in otlier paits bag storage is the lule In the 

So?,!! r IS some justi 

couiemeid f Sii*™ *1> 'lags as this is more 

mew of th i” * internal retail trade But in 

pynnT-+ ^ of bnseed going into the 

business rt ^ * ** almost complete absence of retail 

eie Is not the same need for the use of bags 

difiieult!os*^'*w^?f*^?” "’"“H however, present certam 
linseed nrodi ° ®iliai, foi example, which is a laigf 
the oiodiioo V* ** aeived bj the metre gauge and 
radwav foi ti^* transfeired on to the hioad gauge 
rf ™sLd ‘0 Calcutta Further, the grams 

forouS be liable to leak 

seems*^som» "’agon Neveitheless there 

eountivmsiw ’"db storage in the up 

IS less liable f as it is cheaper and the linseed 

bags latei for tian^port 

suscentib^e^n^V^^ subject to weevil attack but is very 
grains not onlv and water The damaged 

Quahtv of ml ® aoatent but also a poorer 

Under goof *“ of free fatty acids 

deteriorsf o conditions there should be no 

W 8 nfo " f t"abty of linseed for at 

least 8 or 9 months-and indeed it can be stored for well 
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over a yeai without any deteiioration It appears, 
however, that imder tlie piesent conditions of storage the 
amount of dame j-ed grains and the fiee fatty acid 
content increases as the produce approaches the port, and 
it is estimated that in lespect of the quantities shipped 
and crushed in the laigei mills the damage due to mois 
tuit, — which \aiies according to the seasons — amounts 
to over Bs 5 lakhs per annum which seems to indicate 
the need for paying moie attention to the roofs and 
flood's of existmo godowms and sheds 

The costs of stoiagc upcoimtiy aie lower than at 
the ports Boniuay is paitieulaily high but the costs at 
Calcutta appear lo be not out of line with costs of stoiing 
say, the ports in the United Kingdom The seasonal 
fluctuation in price is appaicntly sufficient to cj'ver the 
costs of stoi age up to Septembei, but storing bevond 
thi& point does not seem to be a paying proposition This 
IS oiiviug to the fact that after the September “ futures ” 
contract closes- at Bombaj and Calcutta there is no 
adequate cover until the May contract, the price of which 
18 determined by the prospects of the next season’s crop 
and particvlarl-s by the extent of the Argentine crop 


Having regal d to the relative cheapness of storage 
upcountiy and to the very large seasonal movement in 
prices which occurs in certain parts, e g ,2b per cent in 
orth Bihar, there seems reason to believe that in such 
areas some fon* of orgamsed maiketmg, say on a co 
ope ative basis, might help the cultivators ovei the 
eepest pait of the harvest* time depression There is, 
however, an obvious danger in trying to hold stocks up 
country too lon<. At the same time it should be lecog 
^''cd that there is an almost equal danger in piling up 
too large stocks at the ports, particularly at Bombay in 
e absence of an adequate milling industry there 
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Cal„Tl O' space at Bomiay, 

n,n!late ti 'zagapatam alone is sufficient to aceom 
Tva^nlV “ crop-and the accommodahon 

available upcoiiLtiy is elastic in the extieme There are 
veiy feiv cleaiP defined stoiing centres It is, therefore 
a difficult matter to arrive at the total linseed stocU in 
the countn at -m time 

at Calcutta, Bombav, m 
derabad and in iipcountiy markets, based on sn* 
mmercial and other returns as aie available, are pub- 
e lyee y m the Indian Trade Journal but are clearlv 
^complete and of uneertam accuracy The Calcutta 
sock figures, lor example, do not tally with those m the 
^ort CoiMissioner’s godowns which include, however, 
inseed sold and awaiting shipment There is urgent 
need for the CO ordination of stock reports from the 
centres and for more defimte machmery for the 
-T recording of stocks m the pnncipal markets, 
ofrm liHseed does not differ from most other 

agneulhiral commodities 
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CHAPTER VIII— HANDLING AND TRANSPORTATH»N 


A Handling 


(1) 0*J THE PARAI 

In the mam linseed producing tracts of tlie eountrj , nainel>, the' 
United ProMDces, liihar and the Central Pro\intes, linseed is oftcii 
(Lrecll} off the threshing floor, weighment or measuring being 
general!} done b} the btijei or sometimes \illige \%eighmen or 
measurers Such produce as is not disposed of on the holdm» is 
earned bj- the culti\ator to his home or to the market m head loads 
oa pack animals or m carts accordu^ to the quantitj invol cl and 
the distance Before taking the linseed to the market the ciiltuaior 
freiiuently gives his produce a certain amount of casual dressing o\i,r 
by means of hand sieves in order to eliminate the bigger lumps of 
earth etc , ivhicli happen to get miKed up with the linseed during 
ttre«uing and which, owing to the inefBcicnt methods of 'ninn'^umg 
dependent entirely on the strength of the wind remain ir I nseed 
It wii, observed howe\er that no special care was exercised to iid the 
produce of its vanous impurities, nor indeed was this possible naming 
regard to the primitue and often defective nature of the cultivator’s 
equipment It may not be out of place to mention that the aualjsia 
of samples drawn from producers show a smaller percentage of 
uapnrities than those drawn from other agencies m assembling, 
niarkets This indicates that when Imseed is purchased bv fthe 
J'ulage merchants and heopan$ from growers it is often adulterated 
by the addition of a further proportion of dJrt before being trans-- 
ported to the markets 

The tnaior part of the crop is bandied m bulk until it teaches the 
^rkets, only a small portion being packed in bags, old second hand 
mny bags of all types being pressed into service for the purpose 
or bulk handling, sheets of strongly woven fabric made from hemp, 
coarse wool or cotton are used to form containers to fit on to the backs 
° P3ck animals or to make a lining for carts 

The cost of handling at the farm is negligible as these opera- 
“Ous are always performed by the cultivator and his family 


(2) At the market 

, fhe markets the v'anous operations such as unloading filling 
, are generally performed by labourers called hammals or 
P Ueders who specialise m these tasks, and by professional weighmen,^ 
measurers and eartmen men the produce is brought to the market-* 
j- IS filled into the buyer’s bags after cleaning and weigh- 

tlip >> brought in bags, the contents are usually transferred into 

a buyer’s containers A small Land scale weighing about 5 seers, at 
^ almost invariably used During the process of weighment 
anri as it IS bemg put into the scale pan is dressed in a rough 

■a wh^ b ^ manner by the process of r»loi (literaUy- — ‘ rolling } 


file . heap IS stirred by a circular motion of the hands, causing 

to bottom or roll down the sides TbiA 
'On IS almost invariably performed by female labour In most 
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tags oi approx, nTately uifo^^r^gS “•» 

Jn detail in Chapter u already been discussed 

weighment charges in rlifFpronf handling and 

itundred rupees ^orth of prol^etotlrVl'l t"'"' ^ 

sent down to the ports upeountry markets n 

It IS bought from the producer^ despatched m the condition in iih cl 

handling and manic , s 

and the cost of these nnprntio prepare it for the port markets 

bag Uricaj the iXf f ^ to 6 pies per 

together in the ooCission aClC"' iff T'*'* *“ 

The heaps are then iniT<./i wholesale merchant s godowib 

obtain fairlCnnoiSllton' r^ f”*' 

IS subsequeuth run ox^p t t^foughout the lot and the produce 

facing this paie) The fx enfof S'"®, f®“ "fP'' l””" 

as to s\lethci the hnsJa ® 

Bombaj Enouine'? consigned to Calcutta or 

hnseed can V this 

cent without m\ oh ino-anf add, ^ I reduced to about 3 per 
present being incurred 

cent refractfon non r^utual- 1*^/**® being 5 per 

chants and others eonsnrmnoi attempt whatever is made by mer 
proportion of unpuritiw^ *® P^^* 

for hnseed conSnl As no premium is pa d 

of impurities is usuallf^klnt Tfshn®**!?®”^ refraction the proport on 
a^e^age impurity contem i® ^ 

the I lilted Prortnces and Piha^ hnseed uhich reaches Calcutta from 
bourhood of 6 or 7 ri,»r j generally somewhere in the ueigh 

latter figure On l ®?'^ quite frequently exceeds the 

refraction in the ‘t «s significant that the amount of 

precise extent thm mS 

mutual one on n 4 rso to the fact that the Bombay contract is a 

m condition betiveen ail'’“f 'f ■f*™" 

Bombay is however sn mn^fc in Calcutta and those m 

are a definite inducemeS ^ indicate that the Bombay terms 
cleaner state market the produce m a comparatively 

em districts of 'thp markets of the north 

hSeed ?removahl^^” I B'har stiU leaves m th® 

iSrdies This d,r. ?!?" of an^hing from 2 to 4 per cent of 
fre^crht cost which nrf ^^ihbish is transported to the ports at » 

feighbourtofofat^^^^^^^ may be placed in^ 

to be eliminated to some niS *'®if rt£ 

eleanin" costs ^ extent prior to shipment and involves further 


•A large miU rear Calcutta buTH at, . * ^ 

to.” " »di..v;s. to- •“ 




A Calcutta nver scene showing m the foreground a nver steamer and a collection of flats 
and barges used f«r tronsportinar produce 


racing page 163 ] 
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(3) At railhead 


Linseed brought to railhead is always packed in bags, generally 
of fairlj uniform weight Practicall} all the consignments destined 
for the port markets are packed in “ B Twill ” and “ Hea ^7 C ” bags, 
a descnption of iVliich is given later When the bags airne at the 
railway station, they are unloaded from the vehicles employed for the 
purpcse (usually bullock carts and sometimes lorries) and manhandl- 
ed into the railway sheds This is done by cartmen or other labour 
employed by consignees The cost of unloading from carts or lorries 
into the railway sheds laries at different stations, ranging from 
Re 0-4 0 to Re 19 0 per hundred bags 

Railway sheds are generally co\ered at all the more important 
stations, hut an insufficiency of coiered accommodation at various 
places was eomplamed of bj’ the trade in the United Pro^ mces and 
Bihar 


After arrival, the goods are usually loaded into wagons within 
24 hours The charges for loading and unloading are included in 
the railway freight, these services being performed by labour employed 
the railway The method of hinng labour for this purpose 
differs from one railway administration to another , for instance 
on some railwajs hammals are engaged on monthly wages varying 
from Rs 10 to Rs 22 per month while on others, labour is provided 
by a contractor on rates varying, at different stations from 
14 0 to Rs 3 per 1,000 maunds handled In certain mslances 
Wiloadmg charges are not included in the freight and the unloading 
IS done by the consignees, for example, for wagons booked to mill 
sidings 


. The use of hooks is not permitted by the railway administrati^ 
but the rule is honoured more in its breach than m its observance part - 
cularly at stations where transhipment takes place from narrow to 
woad gauge hues This results in the bags being tom and part oi 
tbeir contents lost In a commodity such as linseed which has a 
^ooth and polished surface and “ runs ” easily the loss occwiraed 
7 lom containers maj at tunes be very considerable T 7 

staff at an important transhipment station m Bihar 
loss to be about 1 per cent Obviously this proportion increases with 
urther handling down to the port . 

. The clearing and booking of consignments are earned 
station dahils (brokers) or hlndikars who act for ?^PT>t 

aignors on payments of small fees of about 4 annas per consignment 


(4) At river chats 

R K waterways is confined mamlv to the 

B bar, Bengal and Assam and represents a f ™d cScharge o£ 
th^^ of the movement of bnseed The ^ ^ 2 pies to 

•bt goods IS done ty coolies at charges aarying from abont ^ P 

^bieh loading and discharge takes place, are under the mana^ 
coutractorl who obtain these rights by purchase at auctions n 

f-iancAR 
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either bj the Public 'Uoihs Department or bj Local Boards The 
cost of such a contract vanes according to tJie importance of Ih- 
ghat It may be as little as a few hundred rupees per yeai or as 
much as Rs 8o 000 aa for example Burtghat at Gorakhpur Con 
tractors are alloiied to collect a toll on all despatches and arrivals at 
the ghat concerned Except at steamer ghats and a few of the other 
larger ghats no cover is provided in the way of shed 

(o) At ports 

The onJv three ports concerned in the linseed trade aie as 
alreadj mentioned Bomba} Calcutta and Vizagapatam A small 
proportion only of the linseed arm mg at the ports from the interior 
markets is exported m the same condition as received and another 
handling similar to but often more elaborate than the treatment given 
upcountry is resorted to Generallv shippers have to open the bags 
and clean the contents by passing the Unseed over sloping screens and 
through wire mesh selves which are suspended from wooden frames m 
such a waj as to permit them to be oscillated to and fro by mannal 
labour Several individual lots or consignments are bulked and thus 
treated in order to make up parcels of fairly uniform refrae 
tion for shipment The goods are then repacked in gunnj bags 
to a standard weight of 18o lb net each The cost of cleaning 
vanes from 6 pies to Re 010 per bag depending on the cost of 
labour and the cleanliness or otherwise of the linseed being 
handled The total expenditure incurred by shippers and others in 
these cleaning operations at Calcutta alone dunng 1336 37 could not 
have been less than Rs 50 000 and was probably nearer double that 
figure This takes no account of the additional space required ah 
of which has to be hired and paid for 

Loading into steamers is done bv means of cranes a typical dock 
side scene being illustrated in the plate facing page 16^ 

Normally hitsecd is exported in bags but since 1933 34 shipment® 
from Bombav to the Dnited States which are always m full cargoes 
have been in bulk The prodnee is handled at the dockside m bags 
but once on board the bags are cat open at the months and the con 
tents emptied down the hatches into the hold Manual labour ^ 
emptoved for the purpose This method of transportation is made 
possible by the fact that the miIL> m AmeTiea which buy Indian Unsced 
arc equipped with suitable facilities to deal with bulk shipments the 
vessel discharging direetlv into elevators Bulk shipments me 
dentally mean a saving in freight and other incidental evpenses to 
the extent of Rs 2 or Rs 3 per ton 

(6) CoxTAnreps ANH possmiLmES op handling in bulk 
As has been noted earlier linseed subsequent to its leaving the 
assemblmg markets is handled in bags until it is ultimately consul^ 
in the countrj or exported abroad It is only when the produce mo 
from the farm to the market that a portion of it is handled m bulk 
As with other oilseeds and food grains the bags used m the 
trade are manufactured from jute and are popvdarlv 
gunnies or gunny bags or by such vernacular names as o 
iasta and lardana These arc principally manufactured bv 
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jute nulls at Calcutta but there are also two mills at Cawnpore and 
mills in the Madras Presidencj at Iselhmarla and Chita\alsa The 
most common type of bag used for exports and for supplies eon 
signed to the mills at the ports is the B Twill This bag 
measures 44 m X 26^ in , has three blue stripes running dos\n the 
mi ole and weighs lb Another tjpe sometimes used is called the 
4 fi ^ plain hag without au> stripes measures 

T ^ iu 2J lb and costs -i little less than the B 

The comenient capaeitj for both tjpes for linseed is 24 
mam* (IE, lb) ibe tares of B Tavill snti HeaaaC 

eommoiuy reel oned as 1 seer 2 chhalanks and 1 seer respeetnelj 
to to i little more than 2 3 lb and the latter 

jL the internal markets se\eral tjpes of bags are used 

wLrfi? « ^■'P® s,manei D\\ (double wari ) bag 

ecTioMii ^ ^ maunds onl} In the interior the prices of Imseed ate 
thp without the bags while at the port marl ets and for 

prices are inclusive of the cost of new B Twill ' 
St r.i *? , greater part of 1937 the price of B Twill gunnies 
Calcutta has averaged about Rs 21 per 100 bags 


B Transportation 

of transport is largelj responsible for the difterence ha 
at tlift upeountrj and port markets Tlie values ruling 

Dncps if u. of Calcutta and Bonibav are the basic or key 

most irn * hnseed trade in India and tlie cost oi transport is the 
individual factor accounting for the difference 
Markets these two centres and those obtaimng m other 

d) bj road (2) by rail and (3) by 


(1) Bt road 

animals — Practically all the roads from, the villages 
hacks unmetalled or kachcha and m some cases are mere 

these between the fields During the monsoon 

are the quite impassable Pad animals and bullock carts 

carnet means of transport on these routes The quantities 
generally small and vary accordmg to the 
SqIIocV road the season and the strength of the animal 

3 iDqnr .4 °®”^ally carry from 2 to 4 maunds each ponies from 1 to 
, ® ®ud camels from 4 to 7 maunds 

IS ^ carts and camel carts — ^The ubiquitous bullock cart 

i^sed in f important means of transport by road The eaits 
some crude construction having wooden wheels m 

Some « shod with iron tyres These carts are of se\ eral types 

dj^~ ^0 wheeled while others have four wheels They mav be 
^arv ^ even three bullocks The capacity of a cart may 

and 40 maunds dependu^ on such factors as the nimber 

^fal n> bullocks used and the condition of the road, etc In t e 
si-f^ Northern India and particularly m the Pun^b t e 
in size have two wheels and are drawn by ^ 


three In the sooth as for example in the Bombay 
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parts Carts coumned cattle o! those 

appear in recmtveSs but their SnSfi's” “■?> begun to 

fined to the lar^e trtT^trtce ^y,A f >osign]fieant and mainly con 

the carr “nVca^L^rol ??e rehil ,n '’“'P"”'”* “P™ 

but the heaw mSl \i i® lo'^ermg the cost of transport 

areas -*■ 

hauls\1*e°n*nhere “ preferred for short 

It in\ohes less handling destination are connected by rail as 
for distances up to My 30 e^^peditious and works out cheaper 

creasine pf transport which is of m 

metalled roads hnt rootor lorry Lorries generally ply on 

between October and MaJ'*”'™ ^ ‘“,“1'^®*® ““ kachclia route! 

roads in India number of first class metalled tnini 

being the Grand arterial systems 

Trunk Road ^ to Peshawar and fie 

These roaS are South India* 

nect up a numhor mtenals by subsidiary roada which con 

taVfof thcrt^i / ‘rv".'! ""p® '=“• ‘’p "p ‘bhp 

directional transportation of linseed— the mam 

mZrZL7Z73?T "'P PPP'JPrtPg areas to the port!- 
lailwav statinns Certain assembling markets to the nearest 

from Hanumflnfl^mniL-*^l*** ^ d distances are considerable ei/ 

taS“ ff 42 SS '"Jt’i® *« State to Mirzapur station a dis 

termini to thl. ^, 11 / transport of linseed from the docks or rail 
an “somba? flf/ i® m general use at Calcutta 

Nagnui I orr.oe ^‘‘‘‘^bing centres such as Cawnpore snd 

Owfno to thp isifff seriously with the railway at many points 

provided bv “Umber of relatnely low schedule and special rates 
the surfer onfnfr i^^^ "® instances were observed in the course of 
connected^ hv ^ 1 ”” by motor lorry between tiro points 

examnlp fmm ^n \ bnseed oil is frequently sent by lorry for 
S^s of B.,rdwan-a distance of 67 miles 

m S5 tL^ preferred not only because the cc't 

?nf equivalent charge by rail but also because handli^" 

nf.Vi, eliminated so that even if the 

Sduced ?andt *’® ®«“« tbe economies resulting from 

n? ^ 1 favour the lorry Another factor m favour 

?LnLl?t ^ fbe freedom from foimalit « 

attendant on booking or cleanng goods at the railway stations In 
some instances the lorries accept rates considerably lower than the 
radwav freight but it is not known whether such rates are econoffii 
cally sound For example one Cawnpore mill arranged to eonsi^ 
linseed oil to Delhi by lorry at Re 0 10 0 per maund whereas the 
railway freight at the time between th ese two points was Be 0 14 6 

*A through route is now under construction from Calcutta, to Bombay ’’’f 

new ^ghway will !ini up a number of the eiistmg roads in the prormces through 

which it will pass ® ^ 
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Lorries (and bullock carts) are mostl\ owned bj individuals and 
not by corporate bodies although certain o^vners ha\e more than one 
vehicle In the large ton ns and ports however a number of transport 
contractors own and operate fleets of lorries as well as carts In this 
connection it may be interesting to describe conditions in Calcutta 
^hich as far as can be ascertained are not tj pical ot conditions in 
Bombay or other cities and large towns The right to earn all goods 
from certam points of arrival such as railway stations nv ersi le ghats, 
etc has gradually come to be acquired by contractors known locally 
^ ehaidhan* Thu right has no legal sin tion but is apparently 
based on long usage and seems to be generally respected by the other 
competing earners Each ckaudhari therefore has hu own particular 
centres and excludes other contractors from operating from the same 
loeahties This arrangement is not officially recognised by the lail 
■"■ay and other transport companies which mcideutalh do not exer 
cise any control ov er outside earners so that nrtualU eaking eacn 
contractor holds a quasi monopolistic position in rCj^ai 1 to the tern ini 
served by him As a result the ratc^ of cartage tend to be higher 
trom points where the chavdhan system is m vogue as foi evample 
at the Howrah Goods Depot whence the lates are coiapaiatively 
dearer than from Kantapul er at the Kidderpoie Docks which is a 
tree point worked by a number of competing contractors 

(d) Cost of conietjance — The cost of conveyance by road varies 
aceoijng to the condition of the road the time of the year the distance 
a the chances of a return load The charges for carriige are less 
oj metalled roads than on Kachcha roads and are generalh lowest in 
? ^^ter when dry weather prevails and highest in the monsoon 
cn the ram impedes movement Short hauls are dearer than long 
distance transport 


^the Lmted Provinces Bihar and Bengal the charges by bull^k 
cart range from about 2 pie-» to 3 pies per maund per mile On 
I ®®^dlled roads of these areas it costs from Ks 2 to Rs 8 0 to 
cy 20 maunds for 10 miles Tins is equivalent to 1 9 to *’4 pies 
per mile Costs are about half as much af^am on kachcha 
lorries charge comparatively less than bullock carts 
hauls For example at Alirzapur the lorry rate for cariy 
from a distance of 42 miles to railhead was found to be 
^ 0 8 0 per bag of 2i maunds t e about 1 pie per maund per mile 


the Central Provinces the average cost of transport on 
S estimated to be about 1 2 pies per “^und per md 

nnlo hachcha roads stands at 2 66 pms P®** reckoned 

as ? Bombay Presidency carnage by j fi<rure 

2 pies per maund per mile m the villages and double t^at ^ure 
ttiaun^ ^'ties In Hyderabad it is appro^mate ^ 
gt, J^P^r mile while at the ports of Calcutta and 
' dte is as high as 5 pies per mile . 

the l\ ’f almost impossible to ealcnlate an the pro 

owing toj^ general way that 

^° d States but it may be stated m a v ry g — 

term is an honor fic t tic meamag uoportant one 
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the transport of Im&eed bj road costs on an average roughly 2 pies 
per jnaund per nule 

On occasions vrben tmfordable rivers have to be crossed during 
the monsoon, the carts have to be ferried over from, one hank of the 
river to the other These charges amount variously to Ke 08 0 fo 
Ee 1 per cart according to season and the width of the river Fre- 
quently tolls have also to be paid by all types of vehicular traffic for 
crossing over bridges particularly m North Bihar 

(3) Bt sail 

The great bulk of linseed is moved by rail Taking an average 
for the tnennium ending March 1937 the inter provincial traffic by 
rail amounted ti over 247 GOO tons corned raaiidy from the bnited 
Provinces Bihar the Central Provunces and Hyderabad to the ports 
of Calcutta and Bombay Tins takes no account of the movement 
within the provinces and States which having legard to some 15000 
tons of Imseed railed from stations in the Bengal and Bombay Presi 
deneies to Calcutta and Bombay and the quantities used at the more 
important upcountry nulling centres may be reckoned to amount to 
about 38 000 tons Thus a total of some 285 000 tons were on an 
av erage put annually on rad This represents about 60 per cent of 
the average annual crop of those years 

Exports and imports of linseed by rail (and river) relating to the 
<hffcrent areas are given m detail in Appenda SII 

Comparison with 1919 20 shows that the average provincial and 
State imports and exports during the years 1934-35 to 1936 37 have not 
ven greatlv changed as regards their general relationship althougb 
the total quantities moved in the latter period are about 20 per cent- 
in excess of 1919 20 \s regards imports the most sigmhcant change 
is seen in Bombav incomings in that presidency having ahno't 
doubled from nearly 62 000 tons to well over 112 000 tons Inipo^ 
into Bombay during 1919 ^0 are perhaps not a fair index of th® 
volume of traffic as there was a serious crop failure m 1918 19 
largelv affected the trade of Bombay On the other hand PengaU 
imports from other provinces mainly for export have declined by 
about 9 per cent from about 133 000 tons to 122 000 tons Tee 
Central Provinces now import less than formerly while Madras ^ 
the other hand imports a good deal more In both cases 
quantities involved are small In the former area imports taf® 
dropped from about 5 600 to 1 100 tons and in the latter unporis 
have increased from less than 100 tons to 7 600 tons This J 
accounted for by the fact that linseed is now being consigned 
Vizagapatam for shipment abroad this port having been opened 
3933 34 Imports into Siud mostlv to Karachi have dimmishe 
from about 7 600 tons to less than 100 tons Supplies used former j 
to be consigned from the United Provinces to Karachi but | 
partlv to adjustment of railway freights the export 
formerly went through Karachi has been largely diverted to Bo® 
which lies somewhat nearer to the producing centres 

As regards exports Bihar now despatches about 18 per 
than formerly the quantities involved having fallen from a 
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This IS due to increased 
t**® pro\mce Exports from Central 
tn pjorin Central Provinces ha\e risen from about 19 000 tons 
ovpi* } 9 nmT ^^st named area and from some 13 000 tons to 

The increased local production of Im 
imrnJr t IS indicated largelj accounts for the greatly reduced 
ff Provinces Hjderabad now sends out of 

rpflrlv quantities than formerly exports amounting to 

T 18 000 tons in 1919 20 refieLtmg an 

scalp thit ®^P^O'iuction Eajputana also exports on an increased 
Tf)P lTT>it i n ° having risen from about 6 000 tons to ov er 13 000 tono 
1Q'?R 97 *v exported about 20 per cent more m 1934 35 to 

and 'ifinno^f figures being approximately 69 000 tons 

ana ae OOO tons respective!} 

fall Padufli/ freight — The rates of frei^t charged by railways 

lau into 3 divisions vtz a j j 

(') class rates 
(») schedule rates and 
(tn) station to station rates 

clas>pl f -“The different commodities are grouped into 

stabftTi P*^fPOse of arming at a rate Avhere schedule or station to 
eaeh apply Minimum and maximum rates are fixed for 

bnita Til of whatever kind must be kept witbm these 

tlip «»j maximum of the class id which a commodity is placed is 

ordinary rate per maund per mile 

from'^M classes m which commodities are now divided (as 

t))a D 1 ^^3®) ^th the maximum and minimum rates as fixed by 

Railway Board are as under — 


Nrasima per 
mau&d per 
mile (pies) 


54J 


I 04 
1 25 
1 87 


lUm ma per 
maund per 
lode (pies) 


« common with other agrienltural staples Imseed is placed in 
anv r.i schedule or station to station rates are applied on 

railway system or between any two stations the ordi 
rate for Imseed is at 38 pie per maund per mile Various 



Md S terminals short distance charges 


rates— A sdiedale rate is a rate quoted on a basis 
® class It may be on a uniform basis, 

per maund per mile or it may vary according to dis- 
t^ce or weight on the telescopic (cumulative) principle A sehedde 
w pel maund. per ton or per wagon Schedule rates 

applicable to linseed vary considerably over dnferent railway aclmnus- 
^ations, eg the schedule rate for linseed over the Bengal and hortJi 
' ,?f , per “aund per mile for distances of 100 

miles and over, while on East Indian Railway it is 333 pie per maund 
per mile for distances less than 101 miles and on the following teles ‘ 
copic scale for distances 101 miles and over 

For the first 75 miles 380 pie per maund per mile 

From 76 to 300 miles, add at 200 pie per maund per mile 

Above 300 miles add at 100 pie per maund per mile 

sneeiirifli^f A station to station rate JS a 

special rate for the total distance between two specific pomt» 

P«“ciple ‘ what the traffic will bear and 
sideratiftn nf rat&, between two points fised on a con 

from 'ofume of traffic and m order to meet competition 

or steamprs^'^^Qw'^^ agencies be they railways, lorries country craft 
her nf etot Station to station rates have been granted from a uum 
^ces Provinces Bihar and the Central Pro 

BoSy and vS^apatam' 

and fJr ® specimen station to station rates 

rmth «dd?f ^ calculated on class and schedule basis 

(wth additions for terminals etc , where applicable) - 

Specimen rates of freight on Linseed {per maund) 


fYom 


Basti (U P ) 
Dighwara (Bihar) 


Raipur (CP) 
Nagpnr(C.P) 


To 

Bailiray 

Distance 

(miles) 

Station 

to 

station 

Calculated 

schedule 

Calenlated 

at 

tlas! 

rates. 

HoTtrah 

(Cal 

cutta) 

BNW 

El 

24S 

281 

529 

Rs a p 

0 8 10 

Rs a p 

0 12 10 

Ka a P 

1 2 7 

Howrah 

(Cal 

entta) 

BHW 

El 

78 

283 

361 

0 6 5 

0 7 6 

0 n 6 

Bombaj 

BN 

OJP 

190 

518 

TO8 

0 14 1 

1 3 3 

1 7 9 

Bombay 

GIF 

520 

0 8 5 

0 13 3 

1 J 10 


(6) Terms of hooking — ^When imseed is packed m new Eonnd 
bags it 18 accepted by railways for carnage at railway risk, but whe^ 
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m tile opinion of the station autliontifo the bags are old or defective, 
the railways accept such consignments only at Owner & risk 

Enquiries in different provinces have shown that the uiajoi 
portion of the consignments tendered for carnage to the poits, are 
packed in new or sound once used gunnies and are aecordmgiy 
accepted at railway risk Over the Bengal Nagpur and Eastern 
Bengal Railways lower freight rates are allowed for hooking at 
owner’s risk and consignments m old bngs can also be booked at 
owner s risk 

Before the goods are loaded into the wagons 10 per cent of the 
consignment are generally required to be weighed and marked In 
practice however a smaller number which amounts m most mstances 
to 5 or 6 bags only, irrespective of the size of consignment is weighed 
if the weights are found to be uniform 

Linseed is invariablv earned in covered wagons On the me'^re 
gauge systems the capacity of a wagon mav range from 9 to 11 tons 
Oa the broad gauge lines the wagons carry from 14 to 24 tons Vi* a 
rule the supply of empties available is ample but some complaints were 
made by the trade in the Onitcd Provinces and Bihar as to the deiay 
HI obtaining the wagons, particularly at the smaller station* during 
the months of Jlay and June when the pressure of the crop is at its 
height 


For outward traffic, wharfage is levied on all goods brought 
to the railway sheds but not booked up to midnight of the day nest 
following that on which goods are brought to station and for inward 
traffic on goods not removed from railway premises withm the free 
time allowed, which is usually 48 hours after midnight of the day on 
^hieh consignments are made available for delivery Demurrage 
IS charged on vehicles ordered and waiting to be loaded by consignors 
or unloaded by consignees after expiry of free time allovved wJiicn 
IS usually nine hours of daybgbt from the time at vvluch tne 
Vehicles are placed m position for loading or unloading 
^^ges for demurrage are levied generallv on the bas^ o 
^frying capacity m tons of the wagons used and the o 

charges are calculated on the basis of the actual weight of the co 
oUment The rates for demurrage vary on differen 
or instance, demurrage chaises on the B B ^ ^ parrvin" 

^ Railways are one anna per ton or part of a ton o e o 

gpacity of the wagon per hcSr or part of 

t Railway the charge is 8 pies per ton or part of a j^^tely 

the other hand, is levied generally at the rate ® PP 
I P‘es per maund per day The object of these ous or 

“Wage consignors and consignees from using railway wagons 
^ds as a pubhc warehouse for their convenience 

- and above the authorised *^*^^ 00 ^ 111 " and 

rtain miscellaneous expenses to obtam facili 1 7d the 

Janng of consignments These charges are mcludeu 
aices exchanged between merchants 
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co“'or4'4‘?s\r"'’™'“'' ‘° “Soha 

n J “ °’’®'' •“ l«rgaim4 ° ■'“‘> Ha 

siiii&isH 

a number of ^ however, bas?d country boats 

volume of "'ould aMeaS t/ observation at 

GaS s 4“ '■'■.“'"“"a aTd ST '’I'T'T^' '” 

°aC'4'(F '■ '»V4,uh:T;;s; 

ImSfta If ‘ ??''“S "’■a ™nod itTfn °' ‘“''J- "a'i''' “""‘a’ 

«?“h ‘ve a „V?Sn I T'fa"'" 

^ ^ ^ ®*' season 

tTe^bos4^ mu*’® ^^6 Khatfontra *^a produce a 

charae, fa ’^'‘® *®“®r .ten. 'S tS®,®'“® 'f '““*»? and unIoad.ns 
the bait ®®®®TO<t the eoods“I4 ,a fi ®®f ® J”'® P'f *'”* and the 
dVia° ^ "® 'f™ 0 1 to Ob mJH ' '^® tte i>»"t H 

ht b “ " - »’® O'f maund per mile aecordms to 

IXS””*''® •‘®™a™Srral44Tf'aT>'u'’‘®“P®® S-an by ra.L 
Bs distance of ot^ 200 Gorakhpur to 

^ 12-4 0 per 100 maunds ascertained to be 

as compared with Re 0 6 3 ner m Re 0 2 0 per maund 

Bihar —Boat traffic ®®«“d by rail 

R 1 ?^ hnseed also the Ganges, but a smaU 

South Bihar which are navii^bW^^ and the rivers m 

ate post monsoon months i /> h rx i^„ the rainy season and immedi 
carried from np ruer chiefly to^*^ O'^tober Linseed u 

The rate from Busar to PatnL^ Bhagalpur and Sahebganj 

hag or approximately 0 13 m#. « “‘stance of 73 miles— is Re 0 3 6 per 
on canals and rivers where “aund per mile The toll charges 

from 4 pie to 2 pies per maund '““P^^atively small and vaiy 

m the tnmn pro(Rimn°''di™rmt^^ exported from the markets 

Ghat) IS carmd brcormtrr^aft (feanath 

/ trait ihe quantities so transported 
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fom a small fraction of the total amount of linseed consigned to 
O^eutta from \ancus sources for, apart from the time factor and 
produce sent bj raU can be more conveniently booked 
TT to Kantapnker or alongside the steamer at 

Aiaderpore Docks 

Chuadanga to Calcutta— a distance of 84 miles— 
amounts to Ke 016 per maund or 21 pie per maund per mile 

barges pljmg on the river Hooghly occa 
ni-ic.a^ carry linseed products to the vessels l>ing in the docks or 
JinwQ^ stream, but as a rule the loading and discharge of 

imseed are effected alongside the wharves 

to Two typical boat lure charge^ are those from Silchar 

SOmiiPc a distance of 35 miles and from Gachban to Sjlhet, 
kffei. T)^ n 1 former is Re 0 16 per maund and for the 
niP no P®** maund The charges thus approximate 4 to 5 

pm per maund pei mile 

cotmtiy craft (see fbe plate facm" page 176) 
UmtPfi Ganges Brahmaputra and other waterwajs m the 
rartfnn™ Bihar and Assam are small and have capacities 

Paratiw)v^°?* 50 to 500 maunds Tliev are mamlv used over com- 
thpTneaiiY uistances onb and are owned either by the boatmen 
63 or, in a few instances by merchants 

nnnoL^^ insurance of goods so consigned is apparentlv considered an 
‘umeeessary luxury bj the local trade 

river traffic m linseed in the above mentioned 
'filch m ” towed bv the steamers one of 

pare ^ foreground of the plate opposite 

BndiTfi ♦ alongside a pontoon jettj near the Howrah 

tiose^chfl River steamer freights although lower than 

rates railways, are somewliat dearer than country boat 

Cahnff l^ample, the special freight rates from Digliwara to 
Per vr,^’ j distance of about 361 miles are Re 0-4 0 and Re 0 6 5 
the arno^f t steamer and railway respectively During 1936|37, 

4 000 t bnseed receiv ed in Calcutta bj riv er steamers was about 

ons and represented 3 per cent of the total arrivals 

(4) Br SEA 

differ? \ trade — The coastal trade m linseed between the 

at a j ports of India is insignificant Consignments of a few bags 
Periodically shipped from Calcutta to Rangoon and from 
retail ^lalabar coast ports but the quantities involved are m small 
™ I"h ana of no importance 

bepn?.l <™*— The foreign trade in linseed has already 

Vfhflt ® , rred to in Chapter I The produce may either be shipped m 
in f„,f ^o'vn as parcels, i e , lots of a few hundred tons at a time or 
chfiTt ^ ‘^l-rsoes m which case the entire capacity of the vessel m 
onS/*'? rsf'el freights on the regular steamship sermces 'rhich 
and I' ’■'‘"■'sn India and the Umted Kingdom Continental Europe 
“I hooied at the port of shipment usually ‘hroug 
“sht brokers On the other hand when full cargoes are mrolved 
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the vessels are normally chartered m London, on the Baltic Exchange, 
freight being payable, usually in sterling, at destmation alter 
discharge 


The rate of sea freight plays a significant part m the Imseed 
export trade as it forms the largest single item in the price spread 
bet'sveen the producing and coimiming countries Freights often 
vary from month to month according to the supply and demand and 
there are also differences between the rates for ready or near ship 
ments and those for more distant positions These conditions obtain 
at Bombay which is a free market for freights to foreign ports, 
ana at some of the other major Indian ports At Calcutta howei er the 
rates of freight are determined periodically by a Conference of all the 
shipping lines Such Conference rates of freight as are fixed from 
time to time by the representatives of the steamer companies, with the 
previous sanction of their principals in the United ^ngdom or ehe 
where, apply to all the companies A rebate of 10 per cent is granted 
to exporters provnded all their shipments ha\e been made by Con 
ference vessels and not by anv outside tonnage For this reason sea 
freights from Calcutta are more stable tlian if this port were a free 
market but are on the other band, considerably dearer than Bombay 
The differences are particularly marked in the years prior to 
1936 37 and it is probable that Calcutta linseed would have found an 
even larger market had the rates of freight from that port been on a 
more competitive basis 

It should be noted that the basic rates of freight from Calcutta 
to the United Kingdom are fixed on a range of major ports embracing 
London, Liverpool, Glasgow Dundee and Manchester The rat^ 
quoted for these ports apply to any quantity whatever For the 
minor ports such as Leith, Hull, Southampton, Avonmouth, etc the 
rates are higher by 5s per ton for parcels varying between a 
mum of 300 tons to 500 tons 2sh 3d per ton for 500 tons to I Ow 
tons and Is/i 3d for 1 000 tons and above 

The following table «hons the comparative rates of freight 
linseed from Bombay and Calcutta to London 

Sea freights on Linseed to London 


(Shillings per ton ) 

Calcutta to London (subject 
Bombay to London. to 10% rebate) 


ItlaximDm 31uuntnni Ayerage Jfaximnni Mmimutii Awfil*' 


1932 33 

21 

13 

17/6 

33/9 

27/6 

1933 34 

21 

15 

17/6 

27/6 

27/6 

1934-35 

18 

15 

16 

28/9 

28/9 

1935 36 

20 

13 

17^ 

2S/9 

28/9 

1936 37 

37 

15 

21^ 

32/6 

28/9 

1937 38 (9 months; 

42 

27 

34/4 

47/6 

32/6 
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INTEE CHAPTER EIGHT 

Linseed is generally liandicd in bulk b} tbe culti 
Tator, but on being taken to tlie market it is bagged 
usually in B Ta\ ill or Heaa’y C Gunnies It should be 
noted that the piiecs quoted upcountij are e\elusne of 
bags but at the poits the piice includes bags 

One outstanding featuic seems to be the constant 
cleaning and the re cleaning of the linseed at everj stage 
It seems obvious that when it is first cleaned upcountry 
the amount of impurities could be reduced well belotv 
3 per cent ivithout anj extra cost, but as aheadj men 
tioned the buyers’ contracts at tlie ports are based on a 
higher figure and there is, theiefore, no iiicentne to 
clean the seed properly so that dirt is shiiiped forward 
and extra freight paid on it The extra freight is csti 
mated to amount to 2 lalJis rupees and along with the 
cleaning costs the total loss amounts to over 3 lal%hs on 
the Imseed shipped to Calcutta alone 

Another point which is worth noting is that after 
leaving the cultivator the linseed is not handled in bulk, 
but in recent years exports from Bombay to the United 
States have been bulked at the time of shipment and this 
method shows a saving of Rs 2 to Rs 3 per ton in sea 

freight 

freight forms a veiy big item in the total costs of 
stribution During the course of the survey no 
justance was observed of Imseed being earned by motor 
between any two points joined by rail This is 
probably due to the fact that m the case of linseed the 

Ways quote a very large number of station to station 
Jps and also schedule rates which are lower than the 
uss rates Road transport apparently costs about one 
m per maund per mile and probably on an average 
®ut two pies and ranges in gbRr m the cities where the 
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cost IS about 5 pies per inaund pel mile The railwaj 
class rate is 38 pie per maimd per mile but some rail 
ways huTe scheduled rates averaging about 25 pie per 
inaund per mile and based on a telescopic scale ivluch 
goes as low as 1 pie per inaund 

River transport, particular!} in Bihai, TJuited Pio- 
Vinces and Bengal, where laige quantities of linseed are 
produced, seems to be the mam competitor of the rail 
ways and the freight b} nier ranges fiom about 1 to 
2 pie per maund per mile 

The railways, however, handle by far the larger part 
of the business and it is estimated that at least 60 per 
cent of the total crop is put on rad In some parts, 
however, the aiailable services provided by the railway 
leave something to be desired Considering how sensi 
tive linseed is to damage by ram there is an obvious need 
for the supply of co\ered accommodation at the railway 
stations at a number of centres The use of hooks is 
also still prevalent This is particularly objectionable 
in the case of linseed, and at one of the leading stations 
the loss in transit on this account alone has been esti 
mated at 1 per cent These are small hut important 
items 

At the ports, particularly in Calcutta, the chaitdhari 
system seems to lead to an undue mcrease m the handling 
charges Calcutta seems also to be handicapped as 
compared, foi example, with Bombay by the higher 
rate of sea freight to Europe — the difference in some 
years in the average freight being more than ten 
shillings per ton 




Cham " ssembling and distribution of Imseed 
(Tho diagram is draAvn to seals ) 


Facing page 177 ] 
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CHAPTER IX— WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTION 
A — Agencies and methods 

Tte distributive agencies, for hnseed are mutli the same as for 
wheat and haie been discussed in detail m the Report on the 
ar eting of Wheat in India The onij difference is that wlieat 
Being a food crop entails an extensive retail distributive system 
Whereas the retail trade in linseed is of negligible proportions 

The wholesale distribution of linseed ma\ be undertaken by one 
° agencies —(1) Cultivators (2) Village 
3 f ^ Commission agent-*— ai / afiyas (kachcl a and pakka) 
rnrto>c ° Cooperative organisations (o) Bs 

tlip V mills The diagram opposite this page shows 

the channels through which the linseed crop moves from 

2 iinrlv.T.. to the consumer in India and for export as well as the 
cemed, ^ ^ of participation of the different agencies con 


(1) Cdmtvatobs 

sale cultivators do not take a prominent part in the whole 

locaht»A= Their activities are confined to the 

liaseeit fA Itve and mainlv concern the distribution of 

place operators of village glams Such sales take 

*^tencaSw I" sales 

two cornmnlf ^^'olved the linseed is bartered for the oil The 

P e to tViA ta^tho^ of exchange are for the teh (oil miller) to- 
hrouchf trt v,.^ V till obtained after crushing the linseed 

forcru«>„»,« by the latter retaining the cake as his charge or fee 
Per cenf * 1 .^ alternatively to hand over oil equivalent to 18 to 22 
toat linseed received by him It is estimated 

erushed hv pcr cent of the total quantities of linseed 

SBpphPd Zr dhants t e between 16 000 and 17 000 tons is 

T?pnV growers either direct or through sales m the village 
them f un additional 3 000 or 4 000 tons distributed 

buseed distr consumption in the vallages the quantities of 

loQs or hpt ^“Uted annuallj by producers appear to be about 20 000 
course la ^ ^ P®r cent of the average crop This of 

^of seed ^“dition to the 26 000 tons which are required annually 


(2) Village xierchants 

produc^g^^^^ linseed acquired by village merchants directly from 
Country gh ^ open market are laigelv sold for crushing in the 

a Sales are also made for domestic consumption and 

ahont oo seed for sowing Enquiries have shown that 

Equivalent total requirements of the village ghanis 

channels to some 33 000 tons are obtained through these 

the quantities distributed by village merchants apart 

quantities taken by ttiPTn to the assembling markets would 
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appear to fall not far short of 4S 000 tons or 10 per cent of the 
aje prodaetjon. ^ 

(3) Commit, ON iGOsis larhahyas—UMa and pdjj) ij-, 
•VrnOLISALE MEBCHAKTS. 

The arhaUyy (conmUASion agent) constitute, the mam hit 
S Cham of linseed. The loeheho oriaf.ya, acte- 

on beM of the seller who mar be a cnltirator, village menhaiitr 
anv other tvpe of person, arrange, the change of ownership at tl- 
^s.enibling marUt and thereafter doe, not fignre m the snbssmeat 
distribution of linseed eieept on the comparatirelv mfreoaea 
Mcasion, when he assume, the role of a wholesale merchant ei 
stocbst. When thi, happens, the lachcha arhatiya does no* 
ormnarilv buy the prcdnce brought to him bv his cbent fop con 
n^on sale but procnres his supplies from other orAafiyai of hs 

The polio oriofiyo who mav be regarded as the wholesale 
merchant or slockj t proper effects purchase, of produce from c- 
tnrongh the lorlicAo orlmltpo m the a 5 ,emHing martet- Tt- 
pood's are tnen tored and <old direct to consTuners sncb as oi 
e^orters or con-sifned to distant markets and sold there throcih 
or/io/tyw In addition to tradnm on his OTm aceomt 
e pal Aa arhatiya also functions as a comims ion asent for the sale 
onsing to others A lan»e number of pcUa arJiaftyu 
/tanding and ^nb tance and often cocunna 
tiDMcial facihues of no mean order Thev operate uanallv as a 
or more persons Business relations are nan 
other crhcUyas in a number of markets irhile in laaflf 
eou^ eoncems hare their ovm branches all otbp the 

established at the ports and other lar?e cob 
upcountrr clients, re?nlarlr mfonaed o^ 

^ that If the mdieations%Tarrant, the lar.* 
consignments to them for commi Sioa sale. Sosi 
^ mav be despatched either against previous sales 
evftitna'i^^/i^ 1 ° the neeessarv instruetioas as t'l 

fumi^bed later When a fim of 

effected “ 

ftifl pflSio arhattyoi m the as-remblmg market* iff? 

ani^ t>iP informed as to the quantities of linseed avaHahle 

h?^? r,t fi, at which thev wonld like to «ell and on tie 

eS?rt:«t'd S"" ^ 

fTiP sampl^ are nsuallv exchanged between these traders n 

appra^ed. °° ‘'ead,on in order that the qualities available ma^ ^ 

W Co-OEmaarvE oegaivIsations. 

Iimeed distributed bv co-operative orgrani*ati^‘ 

1 negligible The commision shops in tie Punjab do not handle 
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Imbued while sales bj the few Co-operati\e Sale Societies function 
ing *n Bombaj, as already mentioned, do not exceed 25 tons annually 
bo instance' were obser\ed in anj of the other pro\inces m which 
the CO operatn e inoi ement participated in the distribution of the 
erop 


(5) Exporters 


A large proportion of the export trade in linseed is at present 
the hands of two international firms of produce merchants whose 
operations are controlled fiom Europe, usuallj trom Loudon There 
are however a number of Indian firms at Calcutta and Bombaj' 
whoso share of the export trade in linseed although still small has 
mcreased in recent jears Ponuerlj these international concerns 
maintained a widespread buving oi^anization upeountrj consisting 
of a number of agencies situated at important commercial centres 
which m their turn administered a large number ot sub agencies 
'taffed with the exporters’ own personnel These agencies were 
emplojed in the purchase of agricultural commodities including 
linseed, frequentlj, from the producer direct and m the sale of 
imported articles such as piecegoods An alternatne method of 
making purchases through “ guaiantee ” brokers working on the 
hues of arkatiyas was not fullj exploited until after about 1931 
when the depression coupled with diminishing exports of manj 
agricultural commodities, compelled the closing down of a large 
number of upeountrj branches These “guarantee’ brokers are 
tomnussion agents of repute who have their own organisations at 
'anous centres In consideration of a pre arranged rate of com 
mission, these concerns guarantee the due fulfilment of all contracts 
entered into bj them on behalf of their principals with whom thev 
are required to maintain a sec«nt> deposit in the form of a substantial 
sum in cash on which interest is paid usuallj at 1 per cent above the 
Bank rate 


With the improvement in economic conditions during the past 
Jear or two, a tendenej towards expansion has been noticed and 
f^porters have reopened some of their branches in a number of 
markets in producing areas and have appointed arliatiyas in others 
to make purchases on their behalf Some of these agencies are open 
hroughout the year while others are sea'^onal operating only during 
ne SIX months or so following the harvest 

The methods of effecting purchases of agricultural produce bv 
^porters are on “ port pass ”, “ agency pass ” and “ ready ” terms 
rurehases on “ port pass ”• and “ agenev pass ”t terms which are 
■*1% common m the wheat trade are not m vogue as far as the 
inseed trade is concerned and most of the linseed purchased is eithei 
^ ready terms ”t or for delivery withm a month 


“ Port ] 


^ — Goods which 

h are hdd by sellers 


-Pajment to be made according: to weigliraeiit and annlvsis 
eighment and analysis 
arailable, or the railway receipts 


by exporters at the ports 
aj jj. piss ’ — Payment to be mid** according to 

it® exporter’s aeenCT uncoimtry 
t ' Beady ... awiilahle. 

which are 1 
I-137ICV.E 
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Such purchases at the ports are de%oid of risk as they ate 
regulated bj contracts the liquidation of which takes place 
only after the goods have been analysed (A copy of a tJTieal 
exporter’s contract is given in Appendix XXXVII) Upeountry 
purchases on “ ready ’ terms which are often made on visual ex 
amination only imply a great deal of skill on the part of the buying 
agent or brokers as any under estimation of refraction on their part, 
as shown between upeountry valuations and port analysis would 
result in a dead loss as the goods would have been paid for on the 
basis of the under estimated impurity content Shortage between 
the weights paid for upeountry and those subsequently delivered at 
th*" port would also cause loss This method of purchase therefore 
necessitates strict and constant supervision by the firm’s officers who 
are located at convenient centres and part of whose duties are to 
cheek the actual costs of such purchases br analysis and comparison 
with the prices advised to headquarters 

The price limits to buy are telegraphed to their agencies by the 
exporters bead offices at Calcutta and Bombay These limits are 
usually of short duration and are often valid for a few hours only 
particularly when the market is fluctuating rapidly Barely are 
buying limits left m force for more than one day They usually 
lapse on the evening of the day on which they are received aud in 
certain cases are renewed automatically on the following monung 
should fresh instructions not have been received overnight or early 
in the morning If the limits are practicable purchases are mad| 
the quantities bought and the rates being at once advised to heaa 
quarters by telegram 


(6) Om MiLbs 

The oil mills generally buy their requirements of linseed throngh 
arhattyas and wholesale merchants either in the local market for 
preference or at more distant places (A copy of a typical contract 
used by an oil mill for such purchases is reproduced m Appendix 
XXXIII) Alternatively they may send out representatnes to 
assembling centres in the producing areas as occasion anses to 
make purchases on their behalf and m a few instances only 
may maintain a permanent or serai permanent staff of their own lo 
selected centres Normally the oil mills do not participate m to* 
trading of linseed though on occasions when it suits them to do so 
surplus stocks are sold off 

B — Finaaice of wholesale distribution 

This has been described at some length in the Report 
Marketing of Wheat and is essentially the same in respect of bo ^ 
the commodities TI e ^stnbution. of Imseed from the assembliDo 
market right up to consumption in India or export abroad 
financed at various stages bv the arhahyas and wholesale merchan s 
by mills and by shippers The actual funds are obtained from t 
modem lomt stock banks which maintain branches in all tlm mo 
important trade centres in the country and from the shroffs who p ) 
such a large part m the indigenous banking system m India 
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(1) ArhaUyas and wholesale merchants 

T1 ese are freqiientlj concerns, possessing substantial capital and 
in addition to trading in commodities, a number of arhaityas also 
function as ban! ers or discount houses drawing and discountmg 
htndis (drafts and bills of exchange) When necessary short or 
long term loans are obtained from the banlvS or from shroffs It zs 
customary for advances to be made by these firms to the extent of 
70 or 80 per cent of the value of the goods sent to them for com 
mission sale The rate of interest charged on such advances vanes 
with the market the season and the financial status of cheats but is 
generally between 6 and 9 per cent per annum Pakka arhatiyas 
dso make advances to kachcha arhattyas and village merchants 
{laniyas or heopans) the amounts and terms of such advances 
dependmg entirely on the credit and business relations existmg 
between the parties concerned 

(2) Exporters and mills 

Exporters and laige mills at the ports buy linseed from the 
local arhattyas and wholesale merchants It is usual to pay 90 
per cent of the value of the produce against clean * railway 
receipts or on arrival of the goods To finance the purchase of 
Imseed bought at or through their own buving agencies m the 
interior shippers may remit funds by telegraphic transfer through 
one or other of the exchange banks or as more frequently happens 
the upcountry branch sells drafts on its Jiead office or other branches 
according to the suitability of rates 

Exporters who have their offices in London or at other centres 
outside India generally provide themselves with funds in India by 
Selling sterling bills of exchange usually drawn at three months 
®ght or telegraphic transfers to such banks at the ports as handle 
foreign exchange Another source of funds is from the import 
trade Money received in India against sales of imported com 
laodities such as pieeegoods is usually re invested in the country in 
tie purchase of such export commodities as cotton oilseeds grams, 
etc 


(3) Banks 


There are several classes of banks in India — the commercial 
banks which are yoint stock companies the co operative hanks 
fflclnding the land mortgage banks and the Reserve Bank of Indii 
I he last named is the bankers banl and is entrusted with the cash 
^serves or fluid resources of all the important hanks It cannot 
'■nd to agriculturist direct The actual dancing of the movement 
^ , storage of the crops is undertaken mainly by the commercial 
anks The agriculturist himself is seldom able to have direct 
^satiations with the lar^e joint stock banks for the reason that the 
quantities of produce which am mdividual grower can dispose of or 
«ore are much too small— apart altogether from the question of 


“clean is appl ed only to railway receipts whieh are 
by the railway administration with such remarks as bags tom 
S* Wet contents liable to damage etc 



storage tacihtie‘> -whieb lna^ be adequate enough for the purpose of 
domestic conser\ation but quite unsatisfactory from the bank s point 
ot Mew Certain exeeptiouA to this general condition occur notably 
in the Punjab Tvhere there are several large estate holders ’v.itli 
oonsiderable quantities of produce niamlj uheat and cotton and 
uho also OTVii secure and trell built godotrns 

In addition therefore to performing all the ordinary banking 
functions of discounting and buy mg kundis or bills and remitting 
or reoeiMric monej a portion of tbe aveiage coiumereial bank s funds 
are liable to be used seasonallv for the purpose of making advances 
to traders on the security of pledged stocl s of gram seeds and other 
agricultural products The land mortgage banks as the uame implies 
do not participate in eoininereial Quance or handling of trade doen 
ments or railuaj receipts nor as fai as can be ascertained do the 
other cooperative banking institutions except m special cireum 
stances 

U IS inteieating to observe tliat the Statutory Report of the 
Reserve Banl of Indn recently issued* has drawn attention to the 
fact that the extension ot the arrangements for the financing of tbe 
movement ot marletmg of crops for which the Bank is in the best 
possible position can onh be undertal en concomitantly with improve 
ments m the grading an<} standaidisation of staples and of 
<tttitrdcts with the development of proper storage facilities and the 
establishment of properlv regulated local as well as futures 
markets 

(4) Shroffs 

These are tbe indigenous bankers of the country and to a very 
large extent finance the internal trade in primary products and 
internal industries generally Shroffs are usually of the TawA 
caste most of them belonging to the Maricart and Sxndh com 
mumties although m Western India a number had from Cutcb 
and Gujarat Their kofkis or gaddisi are a feature m all 
the chief markets throughout India In Burma a community of 
Brahnni s known as Cheihjars from South India fulfil an almost 
exactly similar function Firms ol shoffs often carry on wholesale 
trade in cotton grain cloth or sugar and worl as orheUyas Other® 
again are bullion merchants as well while a few operate also as 
jewellers and dealers in precious stones They advance loans just 
o-s the banks do on stocl s of produce but the formalities are fewer 
and much less involved and if the eonditiong of security are less 
strict the rate of interest charged is somewhat higher Loans are 
al'o made on promissory notes on personal security The main 

*PubI sbed }n December 1937 

tKbtfti— Aouse 

Ofiddi— L teially a mattma The n-ord horrerer is commonly sppbe^ 
to the place of bu mess of a firn from tl e fact that it is cu l^mary n India f« 
the eleibs and accoantaDts emplo od by Intian business houses to work sttmg 
on the floor on mattresses £Ten ja a naciber of European controlled jomt 
etock ' ank ag concerns and iport a d export houses the cash ers and sJ roffi 
ft 11 follow the trad t onal mode of sqnatt ng on the floor on mattresses 
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activity of the shroffs, lioAve\er, is the discounting of hiindis or drafts 
and bills of exchange 

Sundts — These drafts or bills are a cheap and comenieut 
method of transferring money from one place to another and for 
obtaining credit There are two kinds of hnndis, the darshm 
{literally — on presentation) and the muddatt (literally — for a 
period), payable, respectnelj, a* their names imply at night 
or on presentation, and after a specified period Bill brokers arrange 
transactions between buyers and sellers of these drafts the normal 
brokerage being from 3 to 6 pies per hundred rupees pavable by the 
buyer or by the individual or firm discounting the hundi The 
discount rates for long term drafts such as inuddati hundi^ insi be 
high — as much as Rs 5 per cent in the case of weak or doubtful 
parties 

Darsham Hundi — The darsham hundi is the sight draft of 
day to day busmess and mai be compared with the “ demand draft 
of the modern banking sastem It is generaUi payable on presenta 
ticnbut m some markets it is customnrv to allow a few da\s of grace 
^0 revenue duty is payable on datshani httndts 

Muddatt hundi — The ninddafi hundi forms one ot the most 
»aioit«nt instruments of credit handled by the shroffs Muddaii 
Attndis are generally drawn for anything between 21 and 61 dais 
though they mav also be drawn for am other period Vers few of the 
commercial banks handle this type of paper These drafts are 
on Goiemment stamped paper the stamp duts being 
0 1 6 per cent for amounts up to Rs 2 500 and Rs 2 4 0 toi ei en 
«daitional Rs 2,500 or part thereof 

The discount rates charged by the joint stock banks ordinarily 
1 ^ P®’' 0®°* 0'®^ ^^’® ^ote On 

he other hand the si raffs base a liiglih elastic scale adjusted to the 
«atu, of the drawer In some eases it may be am thing up to 4 pei 
ent higher than the bank rate Discount is always payable in 
Tance and is deducted by the discounting agency from the amount 
drawee or endorser Again the securit\ offered against 
Pse hundis is raainlv personal and eiulo>~=iements fiom peisons or 
well laiown to the discounting house are sonu times insisted on 
s a Kind of guarantee The inability to honoui a liunih is con 
' a \en serious esent and virtualh amoimts to ni'-ohenc^ 
j. brief description of the functions of the banks and 

e s iroffs which has just been gisen it will be clear that both 
aneial agencies ha\e common objects but achieve these inde 
n enth of each other, there being little practical relationship 
f two The spread of modem hanking facilities dates 

I ^ years and has not always been aiailable m mam 

trade centres The shroff, on the other hand is long 
hptf his greater intimacy with his clients renders him 

K ^‘^1'^ainted with their histon and position Aceordmglv, he 
in ^ ^t'ared to undertake risks which a hank would not be justified 
f" ^“'^'‘tainmg with the knowledge at its disposal The shroff there 
remains the main factor in the finance of distribution of the 
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agncultural commodities Measures are under contemplation bv 
the lieserve Bank to bring the shroff within the ambit of the modern 
banking system and it is considered that the development of an open 
bill market, in which first class bills could be freely negotiated offers 
a solution to the problem 


(5) Remittances 


In practice, onlj a small portion of the total \aliie of the produce 
mo^ed from one part of the country to another is required to be 
actually remiUed because of the comparatively balanced nature of 
the trade in the larious commodities "When necessary, remittances 
may be made in a number of wajs, for example by means of bank 
dratts and telegraphic transfers, hy cheque, by hundts and postal 
money orders and even by currency notes sent by registered and 
insured post The last two methods are followed only where small 
amounts are concerned or in the case of markets where no banhng 
facilities exist 


» A commission on drafts which vanes between 6 pies 

° snhyect to a minimum of Re 0 4-0 

BwnnTif A Charged are m inverse proportion to the 

suoh an fl Jo 1 . average commission on bank drafts— if 

n computed-wouJd seem to be about Re 020 

per cent (1|8 per cent ) 

““St commonly used 

markets of accounts between traders m different 

luu on tloi ^ premium or discount depend 

toconnt on i. I T!"'* 'fho limits of premium and 

fre P'“« entablished banks 

if a bank draff V obtaining bank drafts For instance 

cem^ n5r‘ o° ♦“wi'” Cawnpore at Ee 0 2 0 per 

OTdmanIvoSf premium on Calcutta hmit, would not 

tenSs woX "^Operoent forthoobllousreasonthatren..t- 

tlmre arrnn uT'f u '’’i ‘‘■™“5l> '>“1' tlrnn® 

are widci* aorl mbed banks the limits of premium and discount 
Sount raS„"“I “n*"”? "t® K® 1 P'r ®®u‘ The 

drawS or end ^ ^ accordmu to the state of the 

beinir usuallv^ '"tiorsed bj well known bouses 

aseSamed ,h»f Tb ”” favourable terms It has been 

IS somewhere m tb ^ average cost of making remittances bv hmdis 
bSS lol? th a«Slil>ourhood of Ee 0 I P (:|16 per cent ) and is 
tlieretore lower than the charges made by bants for drafts 

IIiroiSh*rTank"n?fl,*‘"^ '®”“Bned by rail are often sent 

signor accomnamS 'hv°?°j ““‘’■'v Party well known to the con 
The latter i<! Jlvpr, +>. ^ darshant hundi drawn on the consignee 

tVhen thprp fro lo receipt after duly honouring the draft 

relation*; kphupp ^ established and mutually satisfactory business 
the ^onLnP^ fii r^'^eipts are sent direct to 

bp fnrwnrrt K V V involved are small the documents may 

be forwarded by V P P (Value Payable Post) 
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C Cost oi distnbution 

Ittms contributing to distribution costs aie the charges for 
handbnc' and transportation the commissions paid the cost ot the 
ba^s used and other sundry chaises incidental to the movement o± 
the produce from the assembling market to the consumer s premises 
TLese charges vaiy according to the extent of this movement and 
the channels through ivhich the produce passes 

"When sales are effected directh by producers to consumers for 
domestic consumption or for crusbmg m the village ghants or even 
through village merchants or in the village hats the distribut on 
costs are praeticallj negligible 

In cases where there are nulls in or near an assembling market 
for example at Cawnpore or Benares etc in the United Provinces 
at Kdipur and ^agpur etc m the Central Provinces and at Patna 
and Gaya etc m Bihar the only items constitutmg the cost oi 
d strihution are the cartage and handling charges from the market 
to the buyers null or godowns and when bought from a pakka 
arhatiya the latter s commission and sundry charges The quantiUes 
distributed bv producers or bought by tbe mills directly from the 
Bssemblmg marl ets however form a very small proportion of the 
total crop the major part of which moves by rail from the assemblii^ 
markets a stage further to the ports or other more distant crush 
mg centres 

The distribution costs m the latter instance fall under 3 mam 
Items ■ — 


(a) Expenses incurred at the assembling station up to the 
point where the linseed is put on rail at the station (or 
ghat if the journey is to be made by boat) Ihese 
items include charges for cleaning bagging cartmg to 
railway station (or ghat) and station expenses (see 
page 163 Capter VIII) 

(h) Railway freight (or boat hire) to destination and 
(c) Expenses at destination These include charges for 
handling and transportation from station to buyer s 
godown arhai or the arhaUya s commission mar e 
expenses and octroi and terminal tax etc vv ere 
levied 


The expenses under item (c) are paid by the arhatiya or 
sale merchant at the despatching station while items (6) and (c) are 
paid by the consignee or commission agent at destination 
ttv the amounts so spent from the eventual sah 

ot the goods and remits the balance to the consignor after 

of commission 


‘ proceeds 
deduction 


Variations in charges at destinations take place not oidy from 
®"ket to market but also m the same market as between different 
arftatjyaj observed that these variations were not so large 

the charges certainly not as numerous as in the assem » 



ZtZasIl - -h-ther. be.g „. 

and BtLralYtrX'lit^yfbif ? f “' ““““ 

the t.^0 sj stems differ aTpE? I 

Kanta*' b^$ls an<! t^aleutta they are known as Tel> 

delnerj of the goods is taken*W t^"Y***'*^F 
or from the market, and the ehar.»e<! seller’s godown 

the seller In the latter dpT.^tff ^ '^eighraent are payable bv 
the cost of transport bein^ borne M ® 

art paid bj the bu>er seller and weighment charge* 

Jiasar Dhara\ (BaLr Bombay are known a* 

brokerage is payable bv bn ’* S^ven at seller’s godown, 

gross w°eight';?cluL-'^t^7j;4“^ P»ce quotation is bLd on' 
imply, that the goods aie d^»f^i or delivery terms 

IS payable bj seller and buyer’s godown, brokerage 

Imseed ^ Price quoted on the net weight of 

Calcutta ^and ^Bom£?*hatp’" markets, particularly at 

clients gning a statement circulars which they issue to 

Incurred in sellmg pro“ucl of expenses that would b* 

one such circular^s'^ued bt a Caf^,t?/“ ^ ® 

« yj a Calcutta commission agent 
Tell Kavta Basis — 


Commi8iion 

Brokenge 

^harmadti (chanty) 

PtnjraroU (home for cattJei 

Tfeighment 

dalpanii 

Stamps (for postage) 
Committee? 

Railway receipt expenses 


I 4 0 per cent 

0 0 6 per maun J 

0 I 0 per cent 

0 0 6 per cent 

0 8 0 perlOOmannds 
0 4 0 

0 4 0 per railway receipt 


,,, * 0 8 0 
ine amount of sa7o »^ti •, 

^ate of \7eigl,2nent credited to the client a account 30 days after the 

^ weighing oiUeeds ’ would seem to refer to a system 

Kama a scale However iho pertaining to oil (seeds) and 

tale quale ’ or ‘ tel onrf * appear to be a corruption of the term 

to a 'isual pvaui nation and tbe buyer subjects the lot offered 

impuritv content and genial » “«ntoJ estimation as to Us 

arise at any stage in a baro®... The question of analysis does not 

I'argain of this nature 
tPhojo— literally flow ,ad sm i 

tJaJpan -denotes ‘ 1. h, ® '’7 unplicafaon the current practice 

" nater and Pam “ to d™l ” made up from Jal meanio? 

refers to an allowance naifl tn *i.„ ^ term was only met with in Bengal and 
«p^ a * T * T. * ^ buyer a sample drawer 

SPa.a to Ind.oo p,„d„„ A..oo„b„„ 
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Eefraciton Guarantee Bas%s — 



Rs 

A 

p 


Commission 

0 

12 

0 

per cent 

Brokerage 

0 

0 

6 

per maund 

Dharmada 

0 

1 

0 

per cent 

Pinjrapole 

0 

0 

6 

per cent 

Jalpani and hill making etc 

2 

0 

0 

per 5 ton receipt 


3 

0 

0 

per 10 ton receipt 


4 

0 

0 

per 16 ton receipt 


The amount will be credated to the dent a account 10 after the day 
on whjch part parment is receiTed 

The Indian Produce Association Calcutta (see page 199) has 
fixed the minimum charges which members of the association are 
entitled to invoice to their clients but there is no bar to members 
charging a higher scale than the minimum fixed bv the association 
The minimum authorised chaigies are as follows the arhaUya being 
required to credit his client with the sale proceeds of the produce 30 
days after weighment m the ca^e of Teh Lanta basis and 10 days 
after receiving part payment from the buyer m refraction 
guarantee ” sales 


Tfh hanta basis Refraction Gjarantee 

basis 



Rs 

a 

P 

Rs 


p 

Commission 

I 

4 

0 per ent 

0 

12 

0 per cen 

Brokerage 

0 

0 

6 per maund 

0 

0 

6 per maund 

I^fiarmada 

0 

1 

0 per cent 

0 

1 

0 per cent 

Go cshala 

0 

0 

3 per cent 




We ghment 

0 

8 

0 per cent 




da am 

0 

4 

0 per 100 

mannds 

0 

5 

0 per ton 


The various charges referred to m the preceding pages an e 
^J^erence m distribution costs in a few individual cases may e 
Ustrated by one or two examples 
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Nanmir "I fn of expenses incurred by an oil mill at 

oion agent at P.panyf (cSitad ProvinST - 


Rs A. P 

Cost of 232 maunds 1 seer linseed nett @ Ks 4-7 
per maund ^ 

0 

1 029 9 9 

Cleaning @ Re 1 pe, loo bags 

1 0 9 

Weighing @ Bs 1 8 0 per 100 bags 

1 9 3 

Cost of bags la Bs 22-12D per 100 bags 

23 14 3 

Twine @ Re 1 per lOO bags 

1 0 9 

Commission @ Re 0 12 0 per cent 

7 11 6 

Dharmada @ Re 0 1 0 per cent 

0 10 6 

Carting to station at Piparija @ Re 0 0 6 per bag 

3 4 6 

Station eipenses at Pipanya 

2 0 0 

Hundi charges @ Re 0 2 0 per cent 

1 5 0 


112 10 0 

Terminal Tai at Nagpur @ Re 0 0 3 per maund 

3 10 0 

Station Broker (dahl) at Nagpur 

0 4 0 

Cartage at Nagpur @ Re 0 0 9 per bag 

4 14 9 

Total 

1 193 9-0 


between Pipariya market and the 
tbe'rdue ' f i ‘» Ea 163 15 3 or 15 9 per cent of 

S-dS m,n ?* PiPanytt The price delivered at the 

86 3 per cent follows — (a) cost of Imseed at Pipanya 

on “Otaf's Bivins the eipenses inenrred 

wholesale i^prehn f ° f bags) linseed despatebed by a 

TOmmes.o.f 1*^ ‘j"** tTskabaaar (United Provinces) to Calcutta for 
oommission sale and eventually sold there to an eiporter 



(a) Expenses at Uskahazar — 
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Rs A P Rs A P 


Cost of 120 bags @ Rs 25 per 100 bags 30 0 0 

Sewing charges and cartage to Uskabazar 

station @ Re 0 0 6 per bag 3 12 0 

33 12 0 


(6) Eaxlicay freight from Uskabazar to Calcutta — 
Railway freight @ Re 0 8 11 pet md 
(c) Expenses at Calcutta 


Deductions made by buyer — 

.falpant @Re 0 5 Oper ton .. 3 2 0 

Demurrage* . . 8 2 0 

Brokerage @ Re 0 0-6 per maund 8 6 6 

Ezcess refraction found by buyer after analy 
SIS over and above the 5 per cent free 
tolerance equivalent m weight to 6 mds 
18 ers @ the contract pnee of Rs 5*4 6 
per maund 34 1 6 

63 12 0 


Deduction made by the pakka arhatiya at 
Calcutta — 


Commission @ Re 0 12 0 per cent 

10 

10 

6 

Eiharmada @ Re 010 per cent 

0 

14 

3 

PtnjrapoZe @ Re 0 0 3 per cent 

0 

3 

6 

Rah Ma%'\ @ Re 010 per railway receipt 

0 

1 

0 

Committee @ Re 0 1 0 per railway receipt 

0 

1 

0 

Stamps (postage fees) 

0 

4 

0 


12 2 3 


Total 250 2 3 

levied according to the Port OomnuaaionerB ’ scale 
tmed the eonsigaaieat rrls Ipng m the K»ilapiket general sheds (see page 

„ Jf«— " Mother Kali A charg. len«l for th. 
thioTit.?* to the Goddess Kali whose temple at Calcutta is w 
shout India but to many Tisitors from all are* the world 
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5 4-6 per ma™rfor’af'!u20 W 6°wh” t ™ “'4 @ 

agenc.es as detailed below ® ''Inch was shared by dfel 

Price of 269 maimds of linseed at p 1 . Ps A p 

Pc 5 4 6 per mannd 

Deduction by buyer fop petv. > ‘ * 

= PercentfrJeto.en.“X'Snt^^ 34 16 

natyreftaTtio^'^ ““ Calcutta on the cnsto 

OtherdeductionsmadebythehnyeratCalcntta ' J " 

"“aTktatofroTtte'bnyer*''' 


12 2 3 

1 Soi 12 3 
150 8 0 

1 204 4 3 
33 l‘> 0 


Pnce for Calcutta 

Deduct railway freight 

Price f 0 r Uskabazar 
Cost of bag. and other expenses at Uskabazar 

eene'gnor at Uskabarat’ 

1 170 8 3 

erces^VrSn "amounted 'm ^ ® “e allowance for 

■mt of the value TThe J 'p“ 2 o 0 2 3 „r 21 3 par 

costs Wori ed out to 18 4 t,p_ the said alloTi-ance the 

of assembling of tbe ralue of linseed at the point 

^as made up as Calcutta for this consignment 

(() railwai freio-ht lo-l i market S24 per cent 
cent « per cent and (c) other charges 71 per 

are gnen m^Append^T^TTm a number of othei markets 

maj rar^ from a few annas. ♦ f™rn which it will be seen tl at ther 
such costs must increase ® rupee per maund Obnouslf 

moditv changes hands hefny. *?® number of times the com 

exported Apart from the final con'umer or 1 

other items such as commissin.fV®/®*’ ^'’^i^sportation and handling 
r^ very tuns the 0^0X0 

. This IS not the eon valenf nf tipp^ ~ — 

A number of other deductions n« erentually obtained bv the prodncer 

taken into account fsee Chapter V) *'®®'*“* aasemblmg' charges hare to bs 
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The largest \ariable factor lu the distribution costs is railway 
freight which not onlj lanes according to distance but also as to 
whether nnj special freight rate is allowed between two particular 
ooints 

On the whole it would appear that distribution costs are not 
undul high although such items as deductions for chanties 
{dhaniada] municipal tases (octroi and terminal tax) and station 
upenses seem to require consideration The first two items have 
alreadj been refeircd to m Chapter % As regards station expenses 
these comprise extra payments ami nuscellaneous expenses that have 
to be incurred at the ti o ends of the railwaj journe} These 
charges are debited to the consignors and cventualh are mdirecth 
realised from the pnman prodneer who receives a lower price m 
consequence Tliei are seeniingh small when regarde 1 individually 
but m the aggregate a verj consenative estimate would place them 
hWe short of Rs 1 lakh each season for linseed alone 

D— Total assembling and distnbntion costs — the price spread from 
consumer to producer 

The total assembling and distribution costs incurred from pro 
1? consumer can best be illustnted bj a concrete instance 
file following IS an analysis of the actual expenses incurred on a 
of linseed sent bj a Gonda (United ProMnees) merchant 
the courtesy of *1 Calcutta firm of arhaUyas The 
raet charges at Gonda haie leen based on enquiries made in 
“argaon market at Gonda 


Value 0(120 bags containing 269 maimds 16 seers Imseed 

paid by buyer at Calcutta @Rs 4 10 3 pet maund 1 260 3 0 

^^ucu<yns made by the buyer— 

Kefraction m excess of 5 per cent Rs a p 

equivalent to I maund 26 seers 
tijchs 7 12 0 

W|«n, Ha r and casTitery- 
Ks 2_Rs 9 pgj jQQ 0 14 6 

Drawing up of the bill Re 0 2 0 and 
Mjt Re OOSperbill 0 2 3 

Demimage (ou 10 tona for I week 

Re 0 3 0 per ton per week) 1 14 0 

Brokerage @ 15/16 of Re 0 0 6 
per maund 7 13 6 

. 18 8 3 

o^t actually receu ed by the pokSa at 

Calcutta 1 231 10 9 

l7bn4 term nga.fjmg pertamiae to the wml •>• “i" 

allowance or remuneration for work iHTolred tn making paymests 
^ rsta ajng fee or oUowanee 
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Rs A P 

BioQgtt forward 1 231 10 9 


Deductions made by the pahka arhattya 
at Calcutta — 


Commission 

Ks A 

9 5 

p 

6 

Brokerage 

0 9 

0 

Dharmada 

0 12 

6 

Pinjrapole 

0 6 

3 

Railway receipt expenses 

I 15 

3 

Committee 

0 1 

0 

Amount duehy tbepaiia arhattya at 
Calcutta to hia cheat at Gonda 

Deduct — 

Remittance charge {hunii 
discount) 

0 12 

— 13 1 6 

1218 9 3 

3 

Railway freight from Gonda 
to Calcutta 

143 10 

0 


144 6 S 

Amount actually received from Calcutta by the mer 

chant at Gonda 1 074 S 0 


Expenses incurred by the Gonda met 
chant in despatching linseed to 
Calcutta — 

Cleaning 3 12 0 

Cost of B Twill bags @ 

Ra 24 per hundred 28 12 9 

Twine 0 9 6 

Cartage to Gonda station @ 

Re OOiiperbag 2 13 0 

Station espenses 2 0 0 

37 15 3 

Net amount received by the Gonda merchant 1 036 3 ^ 

This IS equivalent to Bs 3 13 6 per maand or about Re 
per maund less than the Calcutta price Enqmnes at 
ever show that the merchants there reckon to bur at an sverag 
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difference between Calcutta and the local price of about Re 0 14 0 
per maiind For all practical purposes therefore the buying price 
of the Gonda merchant may be taken as Rs 3 12 3 m this instance 

Pnce paid by the Gonda mercdiaDt @ Rs 3 12 3 per Rs a p 
maund assuming the weight dehvered and paid for 
at Calcutta to be the same as the weight purchased 
and despatched from Gonda 1 014 7 3 


Charges levied on the merchant at 
Gonda — 

Zamindan and Ckaudhart^ @ 3| seers 
per cart 

Tulai* @ 3 seers per cart 

PaHedan} @ 3 seers per cart 

Sundry chanties @ 2^ seers per cart 

Bhandan lahariy* etc @ 1 seer 
per cart 

Gaddi Kharch? @ 1 seer per maund 
Bhalia* @ 1 seer pel maund 
Total deductions in kind 


} 


Mds Seers 

5 21 

13 20 
19 1 


Rs A P 

Hti(iatoh^@Re OTOpercart 7 7 0 

Bharmada (chanty) @ Re 0-1 0 per cart 0 10 3 

8 1 3 

Price obtamed by the seller at the Gonda market for 288 
niaunds 17 seers, le (269 maunds 16 seers 19 
maimds 1 seer) 1 006 6 0 


Equivalent pnce per maund 3 7 9 

and Chaudhan—Zamtndan tax payable to the zamtndar who 
happen to be the owner of the market. Cha'<tdhaT\ fee payable to the 
hgpr or contractor emplored by the gamtndar 
* ruZfli — weighing charges 

handling and manipnlabon charges paid to the market labourers 
I Bhandan — storekeeper 

ffoJian — a menial (female) who cleans cooking ntensile 
® Gadit-Kharoh — a deduction made to defray office expenses 
® Bhalta — weight allowance for “ draftage ' 

^ Bhut SatoU — deduction for giving change 
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the cost of transport to the’mrfal’may be'rrk''®V° '"f ® 

per maund, leaving the grower wittS I f Re 0 1 0 
price fetched by his prodnce “ 3 6 9 per mannd as the 

be siimmarisS SSoto I-**"' •“ the producer may now 

Percplage of the pnct 
by the consum-r 

P'^ducer on 

his holding Rs 3 6 OpermaumI 73 7 

RsTrf 

Assembhng costs Re 0 5 C per maund 7 5 

■” atsembhnv 

market Rs 3 12 3 pei maund ^ 

Buy^’a margni Re 0 1 3 per maund or I 7 
per cent (a verj conservative estimate) 

Price received by tlie buyer m the assembling 
market Es 3 13 C per maund ^ 

^‘"‘dndZ '”““■"'“8 markets in 

Be “ft 5 upcountty dealer, margin 

Price paid by the consumer Rs 4 10 3 


81 I 


16 8 
100 0 


price ent to the A**** ^ consumer s 

difference between the nr. howe\er be noted that tie 

a number of factors producer’s price depends on 

margin at Gonda has bppT.** rMustrated above the wholesalers 

has been assumed that Se per maund and it 

sigmnent to Calcutta boii4u in“*“ who forwarded the con 

producer Actually hTOclp^'tb°°i“ *“ directly from a 

from the producer to a edit Imseed may have first passed 
so that the total value paid hv°'tl.'“'”i^“‘ coming to uiatket 

m the first instance and the umo ^•“8= “erchant to the producer 
disposed of the goods m the former when ne 

the goods may have chaueed^Sds^®^ '“““"'“blJ Again 

and Its eventual destmaS mtu *’‘® “fi 

consumer’s price would dimiSh ^evet^'f* *^*5, *''' n”* *Jd 

oivnership, the more so when S „ “v”® ‘'■® 8°“,* “'‘“/‘v 
event there is always a different "““J 

ja a umerence in the buying and selling prices 
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AJi these elements tend to reduce the proportion of the consumer’s 
pnee received by the producer On the other hand the grower may- 
get a larger proportion of the price when the seed is sold direct to an 
oil null at or near the assembling markets 

The pnee spreads between the producer and consumer in 
different markets are summarised in Appendi\ XLIII and illustrated 
m the diagram facing page 104 Tlie piodiicer s share m the 
ten representative mstances taken varied between b7 7 per cent and 
91 2 per cent of the price paid bj the consumer as-summg in all 
eases that the produce was brought to the assembling maiket direct 
hy the producer The amount of linseed brought b\ producers 
has been estimated to form one fifth onl} of the total quantities 
orought to the assembling mailets (Appendix XXII) while three 
fourths reach the assembling markets through vnllage merchants and 
oeopans In such eases the share received bv the producer would 
oe less than that shown m the representative instances given 
owing for this factor, it mav be reckoned ven roughlv that on an 
average the cultivator’s share of the price paid bv the consumer 
cannot be much more than about 60 per cent onlj 

^ “"Trade Associations and trading in futures 


(1) Number and locatio-v 

Rn linseed is confined only to Calcutta and 

associations concerned number eight and are as 
~]The Calcutta "NMieat and Seeds Association , the Indian 
needs Association , the Indian Produce Association and 
Gram, Oilseed and Kice Association all at Calcutta 
are the Grain Merchants Association the Mar 
tiio V,^“^°iDer of Commerce , the Seed Traders’ Association and 
Grains and Seed Brokers’ Association 

(2) Objects, co^STITtmov, aibiibebsiiip, and source of rev emus 


jj objects of these institutions are essentially the same, 

iniinitT’ Promote and protect the interests of the trading com 
fram^ deabng m primary produce such as oilseeds and cereals, to 
to cJ >!t 1* regulations for the conduct of sales and purchases, 
atbitra?^'^^ uniformity in trade usages and to provide facilities for 
Paitiei disputes None of the associations above mentioned 

behalf buying and sdlmg of produce either on their own 

of til their members’ account A very important function 

claimt rs to serve as a elearmg house for the adjustment of 

ttieffihp liabilities resulting from transactions between their 
apjjt respect of “ futures ” contracts The chief commoditie'. 
are which there is trading m futures 

bv un T*i^ ’ gram, linseed groundnuts and rapeseed But this 

DTiTn>ip> ^ exhausts the list of articles figuring in the schedules of a 
^oer of kindred institutions 

are associations to which reference has been made above 

On a under Section 26 of the Indian Companies Act, t e , 

Li 37 jj,^pP^°ut sharing basis the relevant section laymg down that 
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the propertj , capital aod income of an assaeiatioa be applied oBlr 
to^vards the promotion of its objects and that no bonus or dmdeud 
bt paid to members past or present, except on the -winding up of 
the company In this re&peet the associations concerned are on a 
somenhat different footing from the great majority of the mstitu 
tions handling transactions m wheat and other commodity “ futures 
particularly those in the Punjab and the United Provinces 
ihe latter are registered under Section 13 of the Act and their 
Jilemoranda and Articles of Asaoeiation entitle them to carry on the 
business of banking Tvarehonsing merchants and commission ageul’i 
in anj article or commodiQ^ to lend or iniest the moneys of the 
company in commercial enterprises or any other kind of undertaking 
and to enter into arrangemeuts for the sharjng of profits Both 
types of associations are with hniited Lability 

Membership is open to persons or firms engaged in trading w 
agijoujturaj produce An entrance fee 19 payable on eleeUoa and 
an annual subscription is charged from the members 

The admission fees and subscnptions payable by ordinary 
^ members of the different associations are tabulated below — 


Caleatta 

The CalcutU. &nd S«eda Association 
Tha Indiaa Whaat and Seeds Association 
Ike Indian Ptoduce Association 
The Calcutta Oraui Oilseed and Rice Association 


Admission Annual 
fee subscrption 

Rs Rs 

600 48 

J1 12 

1 101 24 

25 60 


Bombay 

The Gtam Merchants Association 5I 25 

The Marwadj Chamber of CcHumerce 500 51 


The Seed Traders As*ociatJon — 

Merchant Claes 2o H 

Broker Class 51 21 

The sources of reteniie of most of the above associations are derived 
from subscriptions arbitration surver and tender fees and irom 
fines The Indian Prodnee Association, Calcutta has an addiPoo^ 
source of income in that members of that body charge their 
lie 010 for e\erj transaction entered into by them This money 
IS paid into the funds of the a^ciation and goes towards the lOam 
tenance of the various services provided by it 

The management of these associations is invariably vested ® 
a board or managing committee eompobed of various office beare ^ 
which usually include a President one or more Vice President 
Secretary and one or more Joint or Assistant Secretaries 
members whose nnmbers mav vary from 7 to 30 
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(3) Business methods op dippeeent ASboriAxioNS. 

The serMces and facilities offered, and the terms and conditions 
imposed on their members bj the different associations are in the 
main similar The quality of linseed, the basis of refraction, the 
seales of alloirances lor excess refraction, the procedure to be followed 
in drawing samples, the analysts ot samples, the months of deli- 
\ery and settlement, the rotitine for conducting settlements and units 
of transaction for “ futures ” contracts are all defined and members 
are bound to abide bj the rules and regulations of the association and 
to refer all disputes to .arbitration 

The sphere of influence of each association is determined by long 
usage and sometimes bj mutual agreement Each deals in different 
commodities or different types of transaction For example, at 
Calcutta, the Calcutta "Wheat and Seeds Association, and to a smaller 
extent the Indian Wheat and Seeds Association are primarily 
engaged m the regulation of trading in Imseed (and wheat) 
futures” while the Indian Produce Association controls the 
conduct of transaction in “ actuals ” or ready goods At Bombay 
ready business in Imseed and other oilseeds and grains is subiect to 
the rules of the Gram Merchants’ Association wlule trading m 
Imseed ” futures ” comes under the auspices of the Marwari Chamber 
of Commerce * 

The following is a more detailed description of the modus 
optrand\ of some of the associations referred to above 

Wheat and Seeds Association was first registered 
>1 1920 and has 187 members Its offices are located in rented 
premises m a building m Cotton Street The actual trading in 
t u (®rid wheat) takes place m a paved courtyard between two 
ign buildings a number of rooms of which are rented by firms of 
rokers (see plate opposite page 198) The rooms m the upper floors 
are largely used for residential purposes and have common access 
0 balconies on each floor directly oierlookmg the courtyard 

, 'i“t of transaction is 10 tons and values are quoted m 
of IJ pies per maund The openmg and closing rates 
? caalked up on a board daily Transactions are between members 

^ hours of business are usually from 8 30 a ii to 5 p ii. 

in Sundays the market is open for two hours only 

^ the morning between 9 and Ham 

T^usactions are entered in a note book and each party’s signa* 
actf 11 contracts are exchanged although the association 

Ann^^ j ^ printed contract form a copy of which is given m 
covp Ordinarily, eiery member is required to be 

,l„ oy a guarantor but it is understood that this condition is not 
^^ays insisted upon 

1938 the Seed Traders Associahon, Bombay, hAS opened a 
contract on the same basis aa the Manradi Chamber of Commerce 

U37ICAII 
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All contracts are subject to a weeklj settlement at the closing 
rale* at 4 30 p m each Saturdaj, as determined by the Committee of 
the association 

The difference betneen the rate at which the contract is standing 
and the settlement rate faxed bj the Committee is payable or recover 
able as the case may be on the total quantity of the contract Buyers 
and sellers are responsible for mal mg out their own individual 
accounts and these are sent to the ofhee of the association at the 
latest by noon on the following Monday The association draws up 
cash slips against those parties who are debtors and they are 
required to settle all suras due from them by 8 Pju the same evening 
Failure to do so results in the defaulter being posted as insolvent on 
tne following morning bis guarantor being called upon to settle all 
outstanding accounts 

After the tenth day of May and September — the two delivery 
months — no fresh transactions can be entered into for the months 
in question The due date in both cases is the first day of the month 
following the settlement month Both buyers and sellers may c^sr 
cise options between the 11th and the last day of the settlement 
month Eailwaj receipts for goods consigned but not yet received 
m Calcutta are accepted up to the 25th day of the delivery month 

Should buyers fail to take deliveiy of the goods sellers have the 
option of re selling m the open market on account and nsk of w® 
buyers On the other hand if sellers fail to give delivery buyers are 
entitled to a compensatory allowance at the rate of ^ 0 1 0 per 
maund plus the difference between the contract rate and the rat® 
fixed by the Association on the due date 

The actual quantities outstanding for delivery on due date ate 
only a small proportion of the total contracts entered into Bn 
fortunately individual contracts are not registered with the associa 
tion so that it is impossible accurately to gauge the volume of 
futures transactions at Calcutta (or even at Bombay) Enquiries 
however show that 2 000 to 5 000 tons may be regarded as a 
dav s turnover Sometimes however during hectic periods of trading 
when prices are fluctuating -violeutlv or the market is v ery firm or very 
weak contracts lor as much as 50 000 tons may change 
day At the very lowest estimate therefore not less than 600 OW 
tons of linseed (more than the entire Indian crop) are bought ana 
sold in one season at Calcutta Actually this figure must be very 
considerably exceeded if due r^ard be paid to the periods m 
tbe market moves rapidly one way or the other and it would probably 
be more correct to compute the volume of futures trading as some 
where between 1 and 2 million tons annually — ^possibly more 

•The rate so fixed was often nA to be an averagre of t**® 
buying 1 nuts on the Satnrday of two larg« eaporting firms partieularly 
the height of the season when both are osually active buyers The pove 
influence of the export demand on the ptice levtl in India will therexow 
leadily appreciated 




Calcutia 
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As railway receipts and deb\ei 7 orders tendered m settlement 
of Hay and September transactions pass through the books of the 
association it is possible to ascertain the actual quantities of linseed 
dehrered in liquidation of futures contracts The data given in 
the following table show that during the last three years actual deli 
Tenes formed an infinitesimal proportion of the total \olume of 
futures transactions 


Futures ’ coriracis settled hy actual delivery at the Calcutta 
11 heat and Seeds Association 


(Tons) 


Tenders made by — 

1935 

1936 

1937 

May 

ber 

May 

Septem 

ber 

M.y 

Septem 

Railway Rece pts 

720 

620 

1930 

2 000 

140 

530 

rety Orders 

1350 

3 590 

440 

2 960 

60 

2 420 

Total 

2 070 

4 210 

2 370 

4 960 

100 

2 940 


TAe Indian 11 heat and Seeds Association has no trading rin^ 
o^usiness between members of whom there are 133 is transacted 
through the 72 brokers affiliated to the association who personall} 
visit sellers and buyers or communicate with the parties bj telephone 
Un completion of a deal the seller s representative goes round to the 
huyer as soon as comenient but usually not later than the day 
lollowing the transaction and secures the signature of the partj con 
earned The contract is then registered with the association 

The total quantities of linseed invohed m the contracts recorded 
y the association were as under during the past 4 years — 



Tons 

1934 

22 000 

1935 

45 000 

1936 

35 000 

1937 

22 130 


The Indian Produce Associaiion is a body composed of 99 whole 
dealers and brokers It regulates the usages of trade m respect 
of readj transactions as between parties m the 
The association operates the merchants shelter at the Horrrah goods 
sheds rchich provide a focal point and a eons ement market fOT spot 
tading in all kinds of grams and seeds arrmng by rail 
'■« IS not concerned with fntures tradiiy and “ 

'{'ether associations at Calentla and Bomhaj .1 does not handle 
Pledge goods bv mal mg advances against such. 
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Since July 1884, now compose/ Commerce 
the Chamber Its ehS fnT.?,n^. members of whom 3 belong to 
interests of its members tn promote and protect the 

reffuIatioD'? amH ™ maintain uniformity m rules 

them The two largest control ersics between 

tion although both are membf^ro S not belong to this assoeia 

and the assoeeatron plays little part m?Km?ed7r^d''e°'’ 

the o?d:st®LtblS'‘w; Bontbay-This ,s probably 

regulation of the grams and oiIseL i""*? “Saged purely m the 
50 years ago and hL a membership tf sS ^ Tt b ™ 
with futures ” tradin- m ES . 1 “ ^ ““ “”“™ 

administered mainlv bv°«h<b j market for which is 

Association “sTiiXdJ luLS.T''' Oommeree The 

members and m reguJa^in<* Promoting the interests of ils 

particular reference to deliT^i^^ Practices m the local market with 
The association has a well transactions 

hinds of grams and seeds 

price records for a numW ^ maintains 

allowances for various oommn/fif products The scales of 

now recognised and acceDt<»d h *^'*n b' the association are 

trade at Bomba/ all sections of the grains and seeds 

hindred b^y estabhshed*for*s* il'erchants’ Association is a 
Seeds Trades’ Aifetatmn the 

majority of whom are also membLi’S ?®“^«rship of 230, the 
tion Its constitution is Gram Jlerehants’ Associa 

addition to purely advi^nrv c ^ older body but m 

market for g?Snuts ®°°troIs the “ futures " 

seeds It is interestme to notiwl’ and certain other oil 

for which there have been n * trading m hnseed “ futures " 
for many years hL vLenS association 

Association rents a^maff w resumed The Seeds Traders’ 

market which is also oof proximity to the Dana Bunder 

tmn The cSurtjTrd SS'tb"^’^ Merchants’ Assoeia 

trading ring m which thp bro^ hmWing has been converted into a 
the neighbourhood are congregate daily The streets m 

godowns y occupied by merchants offices and 

for linseed f/t The " futures ” market 

association which has^renooti^^***^ controlled exclusively by this 
mg on Kalbadevi roa/ ? ^ and spacious buJd 

Chambei, amono'st ruh^,.^ number of amenities are provided by the 
opposite pafp ioq\ « “ a spacious trading hall (illustrated 
rented out to membere^n!ffi« Mnveniently situated room, 
consists of 232 membe7« nf ^ telephones The Chamber 

proportion are of f)i '"’hieh, as its name would imply, a large 
on are of the Afanaan community Membership is divided 
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into 4 sections and embraces commission ageuts muccadams,* brol er^ 
ikro^i or bankers 

The methods adopted bj the Marwadi Chamber of Commerce m 
regulating futures ’ trading in linseed are \erj similar to those of 
the Calcutta Wheat and Seeds Association which ha\ e been de:>cribed 
in ‘■ome detail earlier in this section The unit of transaction* is 
laiger at Bombay tjz 25 tons as sgsmst 10 tons at Calcutta but 
the months of delnerj are the same (Waj and September) On 
the other hand the Jlarwadi Chambers contracts are subject to a 
monthlj settlement the difference between the contract rates and the 
actual \alues ruling on the 25th da^ of the deh\er\ month as fixed 
by the Board of the Chamber being adjusted on the last day of the 
settlement month The Association does not act as a clearing ho ise 
lu the sense of recenmg payment from or making payment to 
members on account of monthly differences The onus of making up 
their oim accounts is placed on the trading members themselves aud 
payments and settlements of differences are effected directly between 
the members concerned The Chamber is mainly concerned with 
checking delnery orders when the delivers months come round in 
order to fix the last buyer by whom the goods base to be taken 
delnery of 

The quantities ot linseed actually delivered m settlement of out 
standing futures contracts will be seen from the following table — 


■Fidurgs ” contracts settled by actual delivery at the Mat nadx 
Chamber of Commerce, Bombay 


(Tons ) 


— 

1932 

1933 

1934 

193o 

1936 

1937 

May 

4 57o 

3 325 

8 200 

3 850 , 

7 050 

5 975 

September 

1 76o0 

19 825 

21 300 

11 125 

28 07o 

5 825 

Total 

12 I2o 

23150 

29 500 ' 

14 97o 

3o 125 

11 800 


The Bombay Gram and Seeds Association is an association of 
pmparatively recent origin It is closely associated with another 
body called the Borabay'’Gram and Seeds Brokers Association m 
^hose premises futures trading by members of both bodies takes 


trade the word is usuaUj spelt as given m the teit It shoiUd more 
rectly be spelt Muqaddam meaning literally first or chief The 
OrigmaUy used to denote the head of a gang of Ubourers and ® 

contractor On the west coast of lad a tie word has acquired a md" 
s^iificance and is applied to the middlemen who figure The 

fain and oilseeds trade and who are often of considerable repute The 
differs from a broker in that the latter only deals in P«ce_3jwhile the 


of hs 
'actor ' 


clients The m eradim s prototype . 


western markets 
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place in units of 5 tons only Its rules appear to te similar to those 
of the MarTfadi Chamber of Commerce but little or no control over 
the forward transactions of its members seems to be exercised as the 
a'sociation has apparently more than once had to suspend busmess 
for considerable periods Dnnng a part of 1937, for example it was 
moribund 

It might appear that such an institution caters for the small 
trader Such is probably the case to some extent but evidence is not 
lacking to show that where the unit of transaction is small a some 
what irresponsible speculative element predominates m the market 
concerned Control becomes lax and with the absence of any inten 
tion, and frequently the inability, to give delivery the real purpose 
of a “ futures ” exchange is frustrated and maj on occasions have 
serious repercussions on the markets outside Sire and finaieial 
stability are essential pre-requisities in any institution haudhng trade 
in “ futures ’ Members should be required to make a heavy deposit 
with the association so that large stakes which each firm or individual 
wojM thus possess would tend to create a greater sense of respensj 
bility 

It will ha\ e been obsen ed that normally the t olume of ‘ futures ’ 
transactions liquidated by actual delivery is far greater in Bombay 
than at Calcutta Two factors are mamly responsible for these con 
ditions In the first place Calcutta is a large milling centre and 
consumes far more linseed than Bombay Considerable stocks of 
hnseed are held ty the mills at Calcutta amounting in some yewj 
to as much as 15 000 tons monthly between the period May and 
September These supplies are railed to the nulls’ own sidingi m 
various parts of Calcutta and the suburbs and are kept in then 
godowns Sneh hedge sales as may have been made in the September 
option by brokets handling the busmess of the nulls are reversed 
according to the requirements of their principals as convenient so 
that as far as can be ascertained no linseed from these sources is ever 
tendered 

Another reason for the comparatively large quantities of Unseed 
tendered in liquidation of “ futures ” contracts m Bombay would 
appeal to he in the fact that the greater uniformity of procedure 
which appeals to exist m all sections of the trade at Bombay mares 
such large deliveries possible with a mipiTmiTn of friction or disputes 

At Calcutta conditions were found to be somewhat less satis 
factory there being a wide gulf between some of the usages as 
practised by shippers and those adopted by sellers notably m 
matter of sampling and analysis and it has been observed that no 
laige shipper would willingly tender linseed against option sales 
in Calcutta if such a course could possibly be avoided owing to f a 
uncertainties attendant on such a procedure under present coii<h 
Uons The general adoption of a standard contract as indieated m 
Chapter Vl the unification of market customs and their main 
tenance by a joint representation of shippers and other buyers ^ 
sellers m the form of an association or committee somewhat on t 
lines of the Joint Uiaui and Seeds Committee at Karachi worn 
probably go a long way to promote smixith working in this marke 
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INTER-CHAPTER NINE 

It IS difficult to say in many cases how much the 
producer actually gets foi his linseed Barter arrange 
ments and payments and deductions in kind make the 
calculation complicated When the grower takes his 
Imseed to be crushed in the village gliani he maj take in 
return all the oil and leave the cake, or alternatively 
he may be given 18 to 22 per cent of the weight of the 
Imseed in the form of oil This represents about two 
thirds of its oil content When he takes linseed to a 
market where large oil mills are located, the pioducer 
may be fortunate enough to get over 90 per cent of the 
price paid, but on an average it would appear that the 
cultivator only gets about 10 annas m the rupee paid bv 
the large nulls and exporters 

In distributing markets many of the market charges 
levied in assemblmg markets are repeated Two or 
three more chanties are usually provided for, along with 
charges hke jaljiam and pavments to the cashier for 
drawing up the bill Other new charges also are to be 
found such as phut katoti, which is sometimes exacted 
at the rate of 7 annas per cart merely for giving change 
Seeing that hnseed frequently passes through more than 
two markets, the cumulative burden on the producei, of 
these various maiket charges can be appreciated and 
some action is urgently required for their regulation 

The business of distribution is mainlv done bv the 
Pohha arliatiya who procures his supplies through the 
arliatiyas in the assembling markets The large 
^^ortmg firms at one time used to maintain buv ing 
^§ents upeoimtrv but following the depression of 1931 
^ost of these were withdrawn and the business conducted 
very largely through guarantee brokers The amount 
® hnseed distributed bv co operative organisations is 
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soei”fs’'rBo~bay fol cooperative sales 

per annum “““P’®’ ™‘ “ceed 2o tons 

theJdigetruTbank^%*j7‘‘Ti““!.^^ “ "f 

who customarily advaura a’^tatujas 

of the goods sent to C t”,Ter 

rate of interest clinr„„u " ®“'o on commission The 
state of tlie ni^ilfet^^d the! 

but It IS generallv status of the client 

Joint stoSban Is 1 1 ® P*’’’ P^r annnin 

larger centres where “““unt of busmess at the 

their direft couTronl, t !l! '’™"Sbt under 

intimate knowlel ^ ^ '’J' *1'“^ “0« 

C™ do birsTn « better pos. 

a ba4 ™?rtbeT ? a *oo ^^7 for 

“ in Ibsposal It 

remain the sjofore that the slirof will eontmue to 
Ce^IndTh“h the distribution of 

by the develimm “’’“o's could apparently be facilitated 

first class himdiT " 

Calcutta IS terminal markets of Bombay and 

each centre go^rned veiy largely b\ four associations at 
associations namdv th feature about these 

institutions On oil^i *5Tn "1"“ P""® 

to insist on sufteientlvl <!'> “PP®” 

tions from their m T admission fees and subscrip 
doubts as to the s+TllL* always tends to raise 

Baiticiilorl-r +u ^bilitv of the association concerned 
a “ futures f those associations controlling 

this business e™^I stability is essential and the more 
larger assne concentrated on the premises of the 

amrant of , *be better, since this tends to limit the 

irresponsible speculation which is too common 
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a feature of a small association Unlike wheat there aie 
no trade associations dealing m linseed “ futures ” 
located in upcountij centies, and the piOYision of a 
lumted numbei of “ futures ” Imseed markets controlled 
by local associations upcoimtrv, is a matter which might 
quite well be taken into consideiation by the trade At 
Bombay and Calcutta it seems desiiable that the \arious 
a'isociations conceined at eacli centie should take steps to 
'ecure a gieatei uniforrmtv m the local maiket practice-^ 
and that this might be secured bv a joint representative 
bodv of the \anous 9,ssociations somewhat on the lines of 
the Joint Grain and Seeds Committee which alreadv 
esists at Kaiaclii A elosei union of all the bodies con 
cerned in an all India trade fedei ation would bring about 
a still greater degree of co ordination and uinformitv in 
market practices 
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OHAPTEB ^UPAOIUEING AMD DISTEIBUIIOJ 

OF linseed products 


A — Linseed crushing 

the m Iniha from 

comparatively recent years % industiy ilatis from 

«t the total ^r w^^rSneT^rCiaTr “ per cent 
rt< meatic consumption onrl S. a “ reqmrements tor 

in-mediately prccS w °“™" “■» “«e years 

an average of about 28 nrap » ® had increased to 

ending 1 I 36 37 ^ L sf ‘ic toem.™ 

ermSi^iLrd“r€ F“- 

auction was utilised for tlie'^mlS.tfaeZrc o/S?n^^ elf' 


(1) Ttpes or cKusniNa HsTanusmiEns 


to) in thf niune'ohantt”?!?'*^ f “ separate conditions 

supplied by hulfockl rfd fhlT ‘’"'"a 

ffhrnis power driven nulls and rotary 

cArHw\the^Utter^*bemr'fi^® known as a AoMi/ or 
India) are used for ^ gonerallj given in Southern 

of oilseed and although practically any kind 

construction the mam 'f 

A typical P of operation is esactly the same 

consists of a mo?taf made^f T” T ‘lustration facing page 19o 
01 a tree-in whfeh a wll^ ^ «ie hollowed out trunk 

to bear by the pestle on th* rotated The pressure brought 

> leans v/Je7shTJolZ^^^ of 

a village oAant is s sf>Tn.» iT stones The extraction of oil in 

ascertained that the For example it has been 

certain parts of the countr^ siz^ normally encountered m 

handle 4 or 5 seers of greater part of the day to 

of dealing with more '^hde the larger ghams may be cipable 

factors are of course * 1 ,“ ®”® ^'useed per day Theianable 

and strength and ti, number of draught animals u ed their size 
^tn and the number of hours worked per day 

Oil mills opiate “’ll ♦otary yAonis— The power driven 
■''ollowing tvnes of other or a combination of any of the 

(« I rolar^X™ -'•> •‘^'I'^ul.c prcccec (,.) ejpcil® 

to tu^^o mMrwhich7s"Sc7'b’'t^”'’“ ‘“■'t "if 

tooal havinv been Ua.fJ f “ “‘“m jaci cted kettles Tl' 
drawn off ^ ennsi /.t, moistened to the required degree is 

steam) which eomnresse^GTi!* f moulding machine (hydraulic or 

compresses the meal to a certain extent and wraps it m ] 
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a press cloth The compressed chaises of meal covered by the press 
cloth are inserted between the platen of the presses, and subjected to 
pressure from hjdraulic pumps either directlj or through aceumu 
lators— the maximum pressure being about 2 tons per square inch 
The oil flows fiom the sides of the presses and is collected m tanks 
The residue — the cake — is removed from the press after the 
pressure has been released 

The presses maj be open tjpe, known as Anglo American presSe-s 
(see plate opposite ) , or ot the closed tj pe know n as cage presses The 
former are generallj used for linseed whilst the cage presses are often 
tised for oilseeds with a higher oil content such as groundnut and 
castor 

(ii) Expellers — AlthOiigh some oilseeds are crushed m the 
fuellers whole and either hot or cold, huseed is generallj fed into 
the expeller after being rolled into meal which is heated and moistened 
a long steam jacketed trough fitted over the expeller The 
fraction of oil takes place within a steel cage b\ means of a senes 
w hardened steel worms, so arranged on a shaft which rev olves as to 
produce graduallj increasing pressure as the seeds are earned from 
one end of the cage to the other The oil is expelled through the per 
orahons m the cage and the residual cake is forced through the end 
0 the cage opposite to the feed This is clearlj seen m the plate 
wing page 206 which shows two typical expellers m action 

(«i) notary ghants—The rotary gkanis driven by mechanical 
power are similar to the village ghents in principle, with the only 
erence that both the mortar and the pestle revolve, the latter bemg 
a e of cast iron instead of wood The lay out of a tj pical oil mill 
gh(ims will be seen from the photograph facing page 208 
209 * of the ghants given in the plate facing page 

p.. ^ the constructional details to be clearly seen 

ai'e invariably worked in pairs and they may be 
ped together m any number of units ranging from one or two 
!? hundreds The pressure exerted by the revolving 

® derives from heavy cast iron weights carried at the end of an 
oue end of which is directly connected to the pestle 
ggj, types of machinery for oil extraction such as cage and 

eru.T 3nd solvent extraction plants are seldom used for 

Used m India It must, however, be noted that the plant 

of Imseed crushing industry is also suitable for the treatment 

wifl of oilseeds and most of the mills use the same maehmerj 

adjustments, for tiie handling of other oilseeds eg, 
rape, toria sesamum, groundnut, etc 
has ^^'^Partson of different types of plant — Each tvpe of plant 
j .j ® particular advantages or disadvantages For example 
'hill requires very little capital investment, no engineering 

vato maintain it and at the same time provides the culti 

gp ^ umplovment when he is not occupied with other agncultural 
^tions Moreover when a ghani is operating in an area m which 



pioJmer and consumei Th^maS drawb“i of thl° T 'T'® 

?neiy m "LtTS’ 

nnsoand proposition “ ^ appear to be an ecoaonncall; 

operSo'nlntht'rSrielit ke«‘'‘°^ 

tors, cake paring machme^rr*. ^ ’ liydraulic pmnps, accmnnia 

C fpSlL® On ”tlf “h ^O'-. and“7gooTd:il Sfea? 

higher pnee than eap'^nS^^h^Tn^atntVer “ 

little labour fSep^ f space anican be run mtb 

K;«=SESf*'!‘ “■ «'.“i:fafri 
.■s.s Tr«3 w nr"'.”!-’ “-“ 

inf? in India on number of eipellers operat 

600 and 700 oilseeds is probablj somewhere belTreen 

■Bhieh^il Sm T nly* witeW “* meehemsiii 
attain the efflcienfr of the hvd?»,d “h®™P“ah hat also fails to 
to be canabi, of a hydraulic press or the eapeller It appears 
subject is rrortbv of ^ ® constructional improvement and the 

ftvSur the rMar. uTo”' consideration The mam points m 
different oilseeds its los/m^* I are its adaptability for 

parts are made locally often'mTf ‘*‘® '“? ““ *'*' 

use IS greatlv fsvnnr^,? -r ° premises of the mill itself Its 

rape as the ml such as mustard and 

to the Tilla"e bullopt **0^- rate of expression comparable 

odour ard fcnge?“ if, r„;o|frrT''f'^ “ 'haraeinstie 

in hnseed linseed mi special importance 

commands a decided village and rotary ghanis 

areai^for esample ^ 000^1 7'i 

edible purposes India — ^particularly when used for 

uitli modem^maehiM^"^,?^ village gkam cannot be compared 
that their numbers various proTinees indicate 

th it even with thp nd slowly on the decline it is most unlikely 

e^er cnn.=-df^ wdustrialisation the village ghcm vill 

in rural life so that^sn ^ Ghant crushing plays an important part 

efficiency mfst ie reIaX°™‘^‘ ‘e-'i * 

the crushing of oilseeds °u ■’"““'T importance Further 

■With the consumnt.riT, t ■village ghanis is closely linked up 

ne consumption of oilcake bv cattle and its utilisation ior 



[Fac ng par 



Interior of a typical small oil mill operating batteries of rot 
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manure Any expansion m these directions would undoubtedly 
benefit the cultivator by improving both his land and his stock 

(2) Ndjiber Ar.*D location op crushinq establishments And 

QUANTITIES OP LINSEm ESTTSIATn) TO BE CRUSHED 

(a) Tillage ghanis. — It was indicated in Chapter II that the 
gha’iis handle a number of other kinds of oilseeds according to season, 
P™“ction and other market factors The crushing of linseed 
y '/ftams IS more common in those parts in which linseed oil is used 
s an edible oil, for example m the Central Provinces and Central 
in The quantitative requirements of linseed for crushins 

al^anis have already been discussed m Chapter II* 
no the following table summarises the position — 


— 

Elstimated 
number of 
ghanti 

Estimated aver 
age annual re 
quirements of 
linseed 
(tons ) 

Pwted ftovmoea . . 

t 

1,47,737 

16,000 

Bihar (and Onasa) . 

83,000 

13,000 

Central PyoTujggj 

18.551 

16,500 

Central India and Rajputana States 

20,000 

18,000 

tunjab . . 

40,000 

1,700 

Kashmir 

3,000 

1,500 

Assam 

Bengal . . 

Bombay 

Byderabad 

Madras 

No crushing 
■ by ghanis 



Total 

65,700 


. Power driven mills and rotary ghanis — Although industrial 
^‘abhshments emplovm" more than 20 persons have to be registered 
™der the Indian Factories Aet, they are not required to render p^io- 
returns showing their consumption of raw material and output 

*See page 53 _ mn- 

fCattle Census Report of the United Provinces, 193o 
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of finished prodacti Iso data are therefore araiiable from oSeia] 
records regarding the quantities of the different oilseeds crashed 
by the oil molls or of their respective crushing eapacitiea The total 
number of oil mills* m India with special reference to those mills 
Trhicb have been ascertained to be crushing Imseed (exdusiTelr or 
along ivith other oilseeds) are shown m the map facmg page U 
their number and location being as foUoivs • — 


^ umher of •goner dnten oil mills in India 


— 

1 Total 

I cnmber of 
oQ nulls 

‘Nniaber of 
mills crash 
mg Imseed- 

India — 

I 


iasazn 

15 

ML 

Beng&l 

I « 

9 

Bihar (asd Omsa) 

1 S$ 

25 

Bombay 

1 

S 

C«titral ProTinees 

1 « 

41 

Madras 

1 2B 

^a. 

Punjab 

1 61 


United ProTinees 

i « 

r 

Baroda 

16 


Bombay States i 

5 


Central India States 

4 

1 

Cochin 

7 


Hyderabad 

61 

3 

TTfl-nb-mir 

7 

7 

Kotah 

I 

* 

Mysore 

12 


Travancore 

13 

__ 

Total 

519 

123 

Burma 

32 

ML 


*A number of eoaeerns I'aTunrag eopra only hare not been atlnded- 
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The position in the different areas may be summarised as 
folloivs 

United Provinces — Out of the 61 mills m the United Provinces 
27 were reported to be crushing linseed Statistics collected from 
2i of the latter indicate that there are m operation 16 sets of presses 
62 expellers and 2 373 rotary ghants The principal mill ing centre 
m the pronnce is Cawnporc 

The quantities of linseed crushed vary from j ear to j ear depend 
iDg on the relatne values of different oilseeds and oils and some 
19000 tons were estimated to be crushed in 1934 35 The annual 
consumption on an average is somewhere between 20 000 and 2d 000 
tons 


Bihar — There are 38 oil mills in this provunce most of which are 
equipped primarily for crushing mustard As far as can be ascer 
tuned the number of the rotaiy ghants is not less than 3 000 while 
here are 30 expellers The milting industry is concentrated m the 
large towns situated along the south bank of the Ganges mainl} 
0^ the facilities afforded bj cheap nver transport About 
iQqj linseed were estimated to be crushed b' 26 mills in 

934 3o the annual consumption ranging between 12 000 and 20 000 


Central Provinces — In the 64 mills of which records have been 
obtained m this provunce there are in operation 14 sets of hjdraulic 
presses 70 expellers and about 100 rotary ghanis It was asceitamed 
at as many as 41 mills were crushing linseed the average annual 
onsumption being estimated at approximately 40 000 tons The 
lef centres of crushing are Raipur Bilaspur and Nagpur 

— Although there are as man} as 62 oilseed crushing 
establishments operating at least 14 sets of hydraulic presses and 
sowe 230 expellers and 800 rotary ghants m the province hu^eed 
m 8 mills only mostly by expellers the chief centre being 
ombay About 9 000 tons are estimated to be crushed annuallj 
on an average 


, — There are 44 oil mills m this provunce the majority of 

ich are primarily concerned with the crashing of mustard and 
apeseed These mills have 11 sets of presses 25 expellers and 
^carly 4 700 ghants Linseed is bandied in 9 mills only of which 
g near Calcutta crash linseed exclusively These mills 

in equipped with hydraulic presses and are among the largest 

P>., V About 2 t 000 tons were estimated to have been 

n , in 1934 35 and tlie annual consumption would appear to 
between 20 000 and 30 000 tons 


P™»>tices and Slates— The quantity of bnseed ernshed m 
tfute. India is comparative!} small For instance only 1 5 

" are crushed in Hyderabad State trbile the mills at Indore 
conm”'’’ “'5 ot'in' Central India and Eajpntana States jomUy 

"“me nearly 5 000 tons much o£ ttlniih goes into the edible trade 
“lariCAR 
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In Kashmir 6 expellers and 2 presses deal with about 3 OfX) toiib of 
linseed per annum In the Punjab, records ha\e been obtamed of 61 
mills but the crushing of linseed is conhned only to the rotary gJianxs 
in the Kangra district and to the extent of about 200 tons only In 
Assam, although there are 15 oil mills, these do not crush linseed 
The Madras and Smd mills do not appear to handle any linseed 
Avbatever This is also the position in Burma 

As has already been indicated in Chapter II, the total quantities 
ot linseed estimated to ba\e been crushed by bullock drireu ghom 
as -n-ell as bj the power driven mills during the tnennmm ending 
March 1937, amounted to nearly 200,000 tons annually 

(3) Tield op XiiNSEEn om and cake 

Oil and cake yields necessarily depend upon the oil content of 
the linseed, the proportion of impurities present, and the efficiency of 
the plant employed In the laboratory, the oil contained m the 
various samples of linseed collected from different parts of India was 
found to vary between 38 and 48 per cent ipu a cleaned seed basis 
Enquiries from a number of oil nulls and ghants showed that the 
average yield of oil on a commercial scale, from linseed as received 
by the mills, t e , including its impurity content, is about 33 per cent 
from small Imseed and 84 to 36 per cent from bold linseed The 
yield obtained by the village ghan%$ is considerably lower varjing 
fiom 25 to 30 per cent only Having regard to these variations the 
average yield of .oil manutactured by all the processes employed m 
India may be reckoned roughly as one third by weight, of the 
quantity of Imseed crushed the residue after the oil has been extracted 
representing approiimatelv two thirds 

The crushing of linseed involves a certam amount of milling loss 
From the fact however that the oil and cake normally total up to the 
weight of linseed crushed it would appear that this loss is offset by 
various factors such as gam in weighing when taking deliveries o 
linseed gain in weight dunng storage in certain months and by the 
addition of steam dunng processing 

(4) Cost op caussiNa 

The cost of crushing Imseed vanes considerably m different power 
driven mills, and depends on a large number of factors such as the 
type, capacity and efficiency of the plant used the number of hours 
worked daily, the total turnover labour expenses cost of stores 
rents, rates and taxes etc It would seem that operating 
red oned by a number of concerns to range between Re 0 6 0 
Re 1-4 0 per maund on the weight of Imseed crushed or from Re 
to Rs 3 8 0 per maund of oil manufactured 

The cost of crushing in the milage qhams is most difficult 
iin possible to estimate because the teli and his family all work 
the gfiani and their labour cannot be assessed m terms 
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of cash with any degree ot aceuraej Besides, the leli is often paid 
in kind for crushing Imscexl brought bj others He returns the oil 
to the owner of the bnseed, keeping only the cake as his reward 

(5) Ld-seed products 

The chief pioducts from linseed are linseed oil and linseed cake 
The former is marketed as “ raw ’oil or as boded ’ oil after 
treatment bj a chemical process to which reference will be made later 
Other products which are onlj occasional!} manufactured m India 
are hnseed meal and linseed eaJ e meal which are merely linseed and 
hnseed cake ground down 


B — Linseed oil 
(1) Production 

The total production of linseed oil from 200 000 tons of linseed 
estimated to be crushed in India by the la^e mills and glianxs would 
approximately amount to about 67,000 tons or 16 25 million gallons 

(2) Quautt 

(a) ‘ Saw ” hnseed oil —Before the linseed oil manufactured by 
presses expellers and rotary qhants is sold it is usually filtered or 
' tanked ”, or both for a period in order to allow the mucilage and 
foreign matter in suspension to settle down On the other hand the 
wl rw^ueed in the village gkants does not receive any further trea 
Bent and is put out for sale practically straight from the 
Consequently, it is not as clear as the linseed oil turned out by the 
large mdls The colour of hnseed oil depends largely on the tei^era 
hire and methods of extraction As a rule the oil produced, by 
expellers is of a paler colour than the oU manufactured by other 
of plant Apart however from these small differenc^ m 
physical characteristics there appear to be no ,.p«psr<«h 

divergences— at least none have been established m the rreearc 
work done so far— as between the raw linseed oil manufactured by 
modem machinery and that turned oat by the village g on* 

The quabty of the oil also depends to a certain ou 

condition of Imseed itself It has already been of 

Chapter YU that prolonged storage Accordmgly, 

linseed while damp and moisture are also harm 
hnseed containing a high proportion of damage gr Ijas 

y^eld an oil with^a high acid value Fresh '^ffor the Wa^cture 
a turbid appearance and is, as a rule period it con 

of varnishes etc During storage for a considerab pe 
tinnes to deposit matter m suspension and some 

jh'ch have ample storage accompiodation ma fhree months 

deliver oil ^hiei has been tanl ed for less than two to thr^^ 

For industrial purposes, a are cenMallv given 

Ptoperties is required and the paler coloured oils are g 
blSTlCAS 
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preference In the edible trade however somewhat different factors 
predominate For human consumption the oil produced by the 
village ghams is often considered superior to the oil turtied out by 
rotary ghams, expellers and presses as it is considered to possess a 
sweeter taste and a more pleasant flavour This is reflect^ in the 
prite of village pftoni oil which is dearer than mill made bnseea oil 

(b) “ Sotted ” Itnseed oU — ^When exposed to the air, linseed oil 
absorbs oxygen and dries to form a firm elastic film On this pro- 
perty depends its mam industrial use all ov er the world in the manu 
facture of paints varnishes linoleum printing inks etc The drying 
qualities of the oil yielded by Indian linseed is generally recognised as 
being superior to the oil manufactured from Argentine linseed 

The drying properties inherent m raw linseed oil are increased 
hy converting it to its “ boiled ” form This is achieved by heating 
the “ rav7 ’ oil to suitable temperatures with certain chemicals knovra 
aa “ dners ” The term “ boded ’’ oil is, however a misnomer since 
in practice the oil is not heated to such a degree that jt b^ins to bwL 
The " driers ” generally used are salts of lead manganese and cobalt 
/ g , manganese Unoleate lead acetate, etc These are used m small 
quantities only and are believed to act as catalysts helping the oil to 
absorb oxvgen 

Boiled oils are marketed in a number of qualities for use under 
different conditions The different qualities of oil vary as to colour 
time of drying and consistency and are known to the local trade by 
such designations as Special Pale Boiled Pale Boiled Double Boiled 
etc The paler oils are used for white and lighter coloured paints 
and the darker oils for the deeper shades or where very quick drying 
18 desired Again the term “double boiled” is a misnomer and 
does not signify as the word “double" would seem to indicate, 
that the oil bad been boded tvrice In the trade the expression is 
generally applied to a comparatively dark and quick drying oil 

No statistics are available to show the production of boiled oil 
in India but enquiries from a large number of sources reveal that not 
more than about 15 per cent of the linseed oil manufactured m Jaoia 
is sold as boiled oil The total production of boiled oil by tbe mills 
in India may therefore be placed somewhere in the neighbourhood ol 
10 000 tons or roughly 2 4 million gallons The manufacture oi 
boiled oil IS confined to a few mills only the chief centres of ptoduc 
tion of this quality being C^cutta Bombay and Cawnpore 

In addition to the boiled oil actually prepared for sale by the 
mills paint and varnish manufacturers often buy their require 
ments of linseed oil in the raw state and prepare the boded oi 
tbemselves for use in their manufactures 

(c) “ Seduced ” oUs — •’Diese oils are mixtures of hnseed od 
and refined mineral oils turpentine etc and are often considerab f 
cheaper than the genuine arfade ** Reduced ” oils are sold in 
quantities and find a readv sale m many markets At Madras o 
example “ reduced ” oils were found to be m greater demand taa 
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genuine linseed oils, as will appear from the following figures showing 
therelatne proportion of the \anous qualities sold by a large distri 
butor 


Boiled ” linseed oil 
Genuine — 

In 5 gallon drums 
In 1 gallon drums 
Beduced ” — 


6 per cent 
1 per cent 


In 5 gallon drums 29 per cent 

In 1 gallon drums 64 per cent 

Besides “ reduced ” oils, there are to be found on the marhets 
certam other oils termed “ paint oils ” which contain no linseed oil 
i'’hatever and which are merelj miTtuies of mineral oils rosm et'* 
These oils are used as substitutes for boiled linseed oil mainly fo~ 
^tenor paint norh and although poor in quality lu that then film 
has no lasting qualities they command a good sale owing to their 
cheapness In some centres as for example Delhi sales of pamt 
oils ” are equal to if not greater than tliose of genuine linseed oil 


(3) Brakds 


binseed oil is genciall^ marlcted bj the manufacturers undei 
proprietary brands and trade mnrLs Different brands and marks 
ore used bj certain manufacturers to distingunsli between the 
genuine and “ reduced ” oils The total number of brands of raw 
wd boiled oils on the Indian market appears to be not far slioit of 
A few of the more important brands met with during thi' 
Wney were known as Peacock Swan Elephant Dog Dragon 
o^astik Lo‘us Cobia Hammer etc The designs used for stencil 
^ the brand on the drums and sometimes the colour of the drums 
laer so as to different] ito between the \arious brands and qualities 


The well known brands comei an assurance of qualitj but in 
, trade when tl e oil is mainlj ser\ed out to customers loos^ 

,? or b\ gallon measures or bv weight there is no proo a 

Ji! 'olfl ‘s of the biand oi quality marked on the drum from 

It is drawn There is undoubtedly much scope for milpractic.^ 
these conditions 


*^CmPARI«!ON BETW'EEN THE QUAIJTT OP BOmED OILS JIANDFACTIIBEP 
IN India and imported oils 

quality, particularly ot one well known 
td Kingdom was always fetching a highw price made 

»t linseed oil mani.factnred in India ,hnl 
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and chemically analjaed, the results of which will be found in 
Appendix XLII It will be seen from these results and is also borne 
out by enquiries that some of the Indian boded oils are of a high 
quality and in no way inferior to any of the imported oils which 
not only failed to establish any point of superiority but failed also 
to come up to the specification laid down by the Indian Stores 
Department owing to an unasually high acid value Consumers of 
Bueh oil therefore pay more for an article which does not appear 
to be materially superior to the b<at Indian oils sold at som wliat 
cheaper rate Goodivill and the fact that such oils had been estab- 
lished in the Indian market a long time before equally good oils 
were made m India along with the conservatism of the trade are 
probably the mam factors responsible for the relatively high pnees 
paid for the imported article 

Although imports of boiled oil into India from abroad have 
steadily dwindled the fact that imported oils are still found lu 
the markets all oter the country shows the popularity of these oils 
and possibly indicates that the Indian manufacturer is not sufficieutlj 
alive to the real needs of the consumer Another factor which ope 
rates in favour of the imported oils is that boiled oils made by manu 
fae*urers la India often lack consistency and uniformity m quahtj 
With the exception of a few well I nown brands the same brand of 
oil from the same manufacturer is not always found to be of identical 
qualify 


(5) CONTAINESS 

Linseed oil is put up m various kinds of containers for distnbu 
tion The more important of these are illustrated m the plates facin" 
pages 218 and 219 and are described hereunder It may be noted 
that the quantities of linseed oil transported in bulk in tank wagons 
forms an insignificant proportion of the total volume of traffic 
(o) 40\45 gallon heavy steel drums {wtt} hands) — ^This type Q 
heavy steel drum holds about 4001420 lb of oil (or about 5 maunds 
and has a tare of 80(120 lb The bands add considerably to tae 
strength of this type of container and owing to its serviceableness over 
long periods these drums are largely used in the local trade at m Umg 
centres They are however not commonly used" for the transpmvtn i/u' 
of oil by railway owing to their heavy tare The cost of these drum’ 
vanes from Rs 5 to Rs 8 each second hand 

(6) 40ld5 gallon Itghi steel drums (mthout hands) — 
tamers have the same capacity as the drums described above but bei o 
made of thinner metal sheets they ate much lighter having a 
only 45 to 60 lb They have two corrugations circiunfereDtia / 
instead of separate bands Such drums are largely imported m 
India carrying mineral oils When emptied and cleaned they 
much used for transporting vegetable oils by rail Lately . 
the manufacture of these light welded steel drums has been 
up m India The price for secondhand drums of this type is u-s 
m the neighbourhood of Rs S to Es 4 each 
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(c) 5 gallon dru7ns — These are made both from black iron and 
gahamsed iron sheets in a number of qualities the more expensive 
types being electrically welded They are often fitted with destnictibl'' 
capsules to pre%eiit the contents being tampered with The cost of 
new drums varies from Re 0 12 0 to Re 19 0 each and the tare 
from 5 to 8 lb Imports of linseed oil from abroad are packed m 
(Ills type of drum 

(d) 4 gallon tins — This is the ubiqitous kerosene oil tin found 
ah over the country and may appropriate!} be called the universal 
container Both new and second hand tins are verv popular in the 
vegetable oil trade The tare is about lb only and the capncity 
about 4 gallons or 18 seers Their cost may be anv thing between 
Re 0-4 0 to Re 0 8 0 each, second hand 


(e) 1 gallon drums — These are very similar to the 5 gallon 
irums already described and are used to a limited extent only The 
tare of each drum is about 1 lb and the cost Re 0 6 0 to Re 0 9 0 


(/) Swtaiilitij of different types of containers — It will be deal 
that the different types of containers vary greatly m capacity and cost 
and are consequently adaptable to the requirements of different classes 
of consumers While the 40|45 gallon drums are cheapest where large 
consignments are involved they must obviously be unsuitable for 
mailer quantities or where ease of handling is of primary import 
flnce The 5 gallon drum is handy and strong but is comparatively 
costly On the other hand the 4 gallon kerosene oil tins are much 
cheaper and can be stacked compacth but being made of thin tm 
cheets are more liable to damage 


Another factor of great importance in regard to containers 
’^hich IS closely luiked up witli the adulteration of vegetable 
c s IS the degree of protection afforded against tampering with the 
contents The 40|45 gallon drum has an arrangement whereby a 
'Vile can be passed through the bung and attached to the body or 
tbe drum and sealed Thus the contents cannot be got at unless the 
seal IS first broken However, lo most of the second hand drums use<k 
k was found that the loop attached to the drum had been broken oif 
2“^ even when found intact, it was seldom availed of Destructible 
capsules are generally fitted to the 5 and 1 gallon drains with the 
ame of the manufacturer embossed thereon This provides the cou 
with an adequate guarantee in respeqt of the quality o e 
contents but the comparatively high cost of this type of co^tamei 
J'drtates against its wider use for large quantities 

osene oil tm is closed merely by soldering on a disc so P 

^ IS possible without fear of detection 

Only a small proportion of the Imsced oil 
l“"“'ly reaches the comsniner m sealed containers and 
, the importance of this matter is not realised to ^ 

section of the trade as well as by the buying public 


S®a®fal appearance and “ get up ” 

® much to be desired and the maxim that a g P 
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requires a good container ’ is not fully appreciated by a number of 
manufacturers The fact that considerable quantities of boiled od 
are ser\ed across the counter to small consumers mainly for painting 
purposes in nondescript bottles — ^frequently brought by the pur 
chasers themsehes — or bj weight and that the user is almost 
invariably sened with poor grade or reduced ” oils when buying 
from bulk, indicate that there would be a keen potential demand for a 
small cheap container m which linseed oil of guaranteed quality could 
be marketed without danger of being tampered with 

(6) DE3fA.in> 

The demand for linseed oil in India is mainly internal Apart 
from rather more than 400 tons or 100000 gallons annually shipped 
to Burma exports to foreign destinations are lery small averaging 
less than 300 tons or about 73 000 gallons The internal demand 
falls under two heads (a) for tiulustrial uses for which both uw 
ai d Lolled oils are utilised, and (b) for human consumption for wLiea 
raw oil only is used either pure or in admixture ivitb other eompara 
tu ely high priced edible oils such as mustard 

the demand for Imsced oil for industrial purposes exists in 
e\ery part of India whereas the edible trade is largely confined to 
certain areas onlj 

(o) For tnditsUtal uses— As an industrial oil linseed oil is con 
Burned in India mamly in the preparation of paints and varnishes anil 
to a comparatively small extent only in the preparation of pnntii^ 
inks oilcloth and water proof fabrics Such requirements are met bv 
the Indian production of boiled oil supplemented by small imports fr ra 
abroad mamlv from the United Kingdom (Chapter I page 3^1 
The mam consumers of linseed oi] nre therefore paint and varn^u 
manufacturers the railways the Public Works Department the 
Military Authorities private engineering worls including contractor? 
and paint deeoraters Purchases made for the State Railways and 
the Public Worl s Department and other official consumers are made 
through the Indian Stores Department while the supplies reqiure 
by the military authorities are bought through the Director of Lon 
tracts at Army Headquarters Tlie detailed specifications uhicli are 
laid down for such purchases differ very little from British standar 
specifications (See Appendix XDTV) These or very similar spe^ 
fications are also adopted by other large consumers such as company 
owned railways paint and xaraish manufacturers steamship con 
panics etc 

The specifications for linseed oil describe the colour and 
appcirance of the oil and lay down the maximum t. 

regv'-d'v aeid value the linaita for saponification value and sp 
S' inly together with minunuia iodine value in the case of ra'V 
and the maximum dry ing time m the case of boiled oil 

Purchases of raw ind boiled bnseed oil effected by the 
Stores Department during the past 5 years and the relationstiip 
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raw and boiled oils will be apparent from the following table — 
Purchases of Lxnseed Oil by the Indian Stores Department 
(In gallons* ) 


Year 

1 Raw 

1 Linseed Oil 

Boiled 
Linseed Oil 

Total 

1932-33 

1 

! 40,l6d 

136,279 

176 448 

1933-34 

1 31,862 

122,948 

154,810 

1934-35 

' 38,755 

101 9o9 

140 714 

I930-36 

74 655 

131 001 

205 656 

193&-37 

44,518 

97 613 

142,131 


The consumption of linseed oil for indostrial purposes tends to 
rise in the winter when painting activities are bnsL 


(b) For edible use — The demand for human consumption vane 
greatly in different parts of India Specifications which are a 
WJHiion feature in the industrial trade, are conspicuous by tUeit 
absence in the edible oil trade 

As has been indicated m some detail m Chapter II, mustard 
oil IS the most commonly used edible oil in the United Provinces 
Bihar and Bengal and the fact that linseed and groundnut oiK 
can both be mixed with mustard oil to a eertam extent without 
appreciablj chanoing the physical characteristics of tlie lattei 
creates a demand for the two cheaper oiU for the purpose of 
adulteration with mustard oil The choice between groundnut and 
bnseed oils obviouslj depends on their relative prices the demand 
fit linseed oil being greatest when the difference betw^een the 
g oundnut and linseed oil favours the latter and when ) 
adulterants are sufficiently cheaper than mustard oil ^ 

Linseed oil is the most widely used edible oil m the 
Pcovinees, and m Central India except in some of the “ 0 ”hern 
districts adjacent to the United Provinces i o J 

superior and normally sells at a premium of about Re 1 to tie i o 
per maund over mill manufactured oil * c . nearly lU per 

futTent values 

In other provinces and States bnseed oJ, as such is not used for 
ii’ffiiaii consumption , 

The demand is lowest m summer andhigh^t m l^result 

diiaulated by the mereised con sumption which tabes place as a 

.. Indian Stores Department eontraets rcLkon a gallon of ra 

*t Ib and a gallon of bmled oil M> 
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of a number of important festivals such as IHrga 'Puja* and PiuaU] 
which fall during this period It diould also be noted that there is a 
general increase m the consumption of all household necessities and 
even luxuries, on account of these festivals 

(7) Prices 

(a) Rdahon of ike prices of linseed oil, with those of linseed 
and linseed cake — Linseed oil being the main product from the 
crushing of linseed one would expect a close relationship Lelween 
then values A comparison of the values of hnseed and linseed oil 
shows that generally the prices of hnseed oil at any given time 
depend but little on the current prices of hnseed, so that the differ 
ence between the piiee of linseed and linseed oil vanes considerably 
The price obtainable for cake influences the pnee of oil but oul) to a 
small extent 

The average monthlj prices paid by a mill at Calcutta for ita 
purchases of linseed and obtained for its sales of hnseed oil and 
linseed cake during three years are illustrated m the diagram facing 
this page It will be observed that the difference between the 
price of hnseed oil and hnseed was as nmeb as Es 6 11 0 per mannd 
m August 1934, and as little as Rs 3 5 0 per maund m June 1933 
The difference between the average annual prices of the oil and linseed 
was Es 5 8 11 per maund m 1933 Bs 4 3 6 m 1934 and Es 4 II 1 
per maund ni 1935 The relation between the prices paid for linseed 
and those obtained for hnseed oil and hnseed cake by this mill duimg 
the three vears will be clearly seen from the table below — 


liclation between ike prices paid for Linseed and obtained for 
Linseed Oil and Linseed Cake hij a mill at Calcuitot 


1 

Linseed 

T.msecd Oil 
(Raw) 

Linseed cake 
(Hydraulic Press) 


Average 

anOLal 

Average 

aonaal 

price 

Per cent 
ol Imsced 
price 

Average 

annual 

price 

Per cent 
cd linseed 


Rs A P 

Ks A r 


Hs A F 


1932 

4 0 8 

9 9 7 1 

237 

2 12 4 

08 

1933 

4 3 7 

8 7 1 

200 

2 12 3 

65 

1934 

4 10 7 

9 8 8 

204 

2 15 6 

63 

Average 

4 4 11 

9 3 1 

214 

2 13 4 

65 

As 3 maunds of hnseed yield approximately 1 maund I 

oil and 2 maunds of hnseed cake the difference between t ^ _ 

'Purga Puja— worship of the goddess Durga— an important njnQU 
in the Iat« antunin , 

tDitsaZv— Literally, row of bghts A Hindn festival 
place on a large scale Tt is nsnal for houses to be repainted before 
takes place 
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pnce of 1 maund oil and 2 maunds cake o\er the pnce of 3 maunds 
Imseed at any given time represents the millers margin which meludes 
hs cost as well as profits This will appear to ^a^y widely at t e 
cnrrent values of the three products and maj actually show a loss on 
many occasions For example, m August 1934, the price of 1 mauud 
oil and 2 maunds cake exceeded the cost of 3 maunds linseed bj 
Rs 2 7 0 but m June 1933 the price of 1 maund oil and 2 maunds 
CcJo was actually less by lie 0 6 0 than the cost of 3 maunds tins e 
current values It is evident, therefore, that the manufacturers do 
not base the prices of their products only on the current \alues o 
linseed They buy Imseed at different rates from time to time and m 
computing the cost of their oil and cake take their a%erage price into 
account The market conditions of course exert a big influence m 
the determination of selling prices In the example taken the mi 
obtained at a\erage annual rates for 1 maund of oil together wt 
2 maunds cake an amount which exceeded the price paid for 3 maun s 
of bnseed by Rs 3 0 3 m 1933 Re 1 14 10 in 1934 and Re 1 7 11 m 
19 Jo, which IS eq;ual on an average to Re 0 10-4 per maund of 

The average monthly wholesale prices of linseed linseed ml an 
linseed cake at Bombay, Calcutta and Nagpur are gi'en in Appen i 
XLY to 2LVII and illustrated in the diagram facing this page 

It will be obseried that the relation between the prices of 
bnseed, linseed oil and Imseed cake %aries from month to monin 
wd m different markets 

At Bombay the demand for linseed oil is mainly for industrial 
use The demand for Imseed cake and linseed is primarily 
export The prices of Imseed and linseed cake follow generally 
the same trend but the price of oil often follows a different eouwe 
for instance m February 1935 the price of oil had a sharp rise 
notwithstanding a slight fall in linseed prices The annual a'erag 
P«ce of oil was more than double and the price of wke «bout hall 
the price of lin«eed the actual prices and their relationship durm, 
the 5 years 1933—37 being as under — 

SehUon hetueev Linseed, Linseed Od and Linseed Cake prices a 


— 

Lmseed 

Lmseed Oil j 

Linseed cake 

Average 

aoDual 

(per 

maund) 

Average 

annual 

price 

(per 

maund) 

1 Per cent 

! of Imseed 

pnce 

1 

Average ' 
annual 

1 price 
(per 

maund) 

Per cent 
of Imseed 
price 

1933 

1934 

1933 

1938 

1937 

Average 

A P 

4 7 6' 
4 10 8 
4 13 8 

6 6 2 
6 12 6 

Ks. A P 

9 3 9 
9 15 4 
11 3 10 

11 15 1 

12 12 9 

206 

213 

231 

221 

221 

Rs A P 

2 4 11 

2 9 0 

2 2 3 

2 4 9 

2 2 9 

51 

65 

44 

42 

38 

6 0 6 

11 0 7 

219 

2 4 9 

46 



At Calcutta, the demand for oil is not only for industrial uses 
but there is frequentlj a greater demand for mixing and adulteration 
of other edible oils The prices of oil therefore depend largely ou 
the prices of other oils The demand for cake is purelj for expoit 
and that for linseed both internal and for export The price at wlutii 
millers sell their oil is somewhat lower at Bombaj, whereas that 
obtained for cake is higher as will be seen from the table below 

Relation Ictueen Linseed, Linseed Oil and Linseed Cake prices at 
Calcutta 



Linseed 

1 Linscedoil 

1 Linseed cake 

Year 

Average 

annual 

price 

(per 

aaund) 

Average 

annual 

price 

(per 

maund) 

Per cent 
ot linseed 
price 

/ 

Average 

annual 

price 

(per 

mannd) 

Per cent 
of linseed 
price 

1933 

Bs a r 
f 4 4 2 

Pa a 1 

8 7 4 

1 

199 

B« A P 
'282 

59 

1934 

4 JO 6 

9 6 0 

202 

2 11 10 1 

59 

1935 

4 12 2 

10 2 10 

' 214 

2 3 4 1 

46 

1936 

5 & 10 

1) 7 4 

214 

2 8 2 1 

' 47 

1937 

6 14 9 

13 0 8 

220 

2 15 4 

60 

Average j 

4 J$ 10 

10 8 0 

210 

294 ! 

52 


At Nagpur, the demand for oil is maml> for edible use , for 
hnseod and Inisoed cake there is an export as well as an internal 
demand A closer relationship is obsersed between the price ot 
Ijnaeed and oil than at Bombai and the oil fetches a relatiuij 
higher lalue as compared with Bombay and Calcutta The relatio^ 
between the jiriees of the three piodiiets at Nagpur I*! gireti m the 
tollowing table — 

Relation between Linseed Lmseed Oil and Linseed Cake pi ices uf 
hiigpiit 



i Ills ed 

Linscidoil 

1 Linseed caie 

Year 

Average 
'inniial 
ince 
(P »• 
tnaond) 

1 Average 
annual 

1 price 

(per 

maund) 

Per cent 
ot«eed 
price 

Average 

annual 

(pec 

maund) 

Per cent 

of seed 

price 


A V 

Ss a r 


iRs A P . 

65 

1933 

3 13 0 

' 9 9 11 

252 

'217 

1934 

4 6 4 

10 2 9 

231 

2 2 3 



4 8 5 

11 U 5 

262 

1 12 4 



4 13 7 

13 0 0 

' 268 

2 10 11 

55 

1937 

6 I 7 

12 12 0 

250 

2 3 10 


Average 

4 8 7 

11 7 10 

253 

2 3 0 

49 
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Thus the prices of linseed oil m these three markets averafred 
m different jears from 199 to 268 per cent and the price of cal e 
from 38 to 59 per cent of the price of linseed and it may be mferied 
that the price of linseed oil m different markets is considerab’j 
influenced bj local conditions other than the price of linseed 

(6) Seasonal tanaiions — The seasonal ^a^latlons m the prices 
ofhnseed oil are not similar to those in linseed prices as will be seen 
from diagram facing page 224 which shows the percentage of monthly 
deviations from the annual mean at Bombay Calcutta and Nagpur 
The percentage dev lations in linseed and linseed cake prices are also 
illustrated m the same diagram for comparison The lowest points 
at Bombay Calcutta and Nagpur are reached in April October and 
February respectively which do not coincide except at Bombiv 
^ith the harvest decline m linseed prices The prices appear it 
meir highest level m June July and May at Bombay Calcutta and 
h^agpur respectively This again is different from linseed wheie 
me peak is reached m August or September The lack of uniforn itv 
m the seasonal v anation in different markets lends further support 
to the mferenee drawn in the previous section that oil prices aic 
nfluenced by conditions which are not related to the price of linseed 


(c) Pnce lanationj tn different markets — The wholesale pnees 
M raw linseed oil m 7 marl ets in different provinces of India lie 
utustrated on diagiam facing page 22o At first sight it would 
Ppear that the prices in different markets are all at sixes and sevens 
a closer examination of the graph indicates that although tliere 
®fose relationship between the prices in various markets 
"Ues m some markets occasionally move in sympathy with those in 
Main others For example the prices at Cawnpore and Patna show 
Y^Pathetic movement from January to March and from Jun<‘ to 
those at Nagpur and Wardha from January to August and 
ose at Calcutta and Cawnpore from February to April and from 
=^epteinber to November 


aufll t variations for different qualities — The two duel 

boil which linseed oil is marketed are raw Imseed oil and 

froit n The manufacturers reckon the cost of boiling 

lo R ® gallon and sell boiled oils from Re 0 1 0 

5 0 2 0 per gallon over the price of their raw oil 


00 = 1 ?^'^ 011 IS generally not put on the markets m a number 
at H ^ Nevertheless tlie oils from different mills are often sold 
Oil rates in the same market On the other hand boiled 

out by various manufacturers in a number of qualities 
distinguished by trade brands These differ very consider 
arpV j Pf^oe particularly owing to the fact that some of the brand. 

reduced oils 


average prices of a_nmiiIjer__of 


raw genuine 


and reduced — at hladras are 
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™ - — ed 

Annual average prices of various brands of Lmseed Oa at Madras 
(Per 5 gallon drum ) 


— 

1033 

1934 

1935 

Soiled oil — 

fU A T 

Rs a r 

Rs A P 

Br&nd A (imported) 

13 3 10 

13 10 6 

13 5 6 

1 . B (made m Calcutta) 

11 6 4 

11 4 0 

11 5 8 

» G (made in Calcutta) 

n 6 4 

11 4 0 

11 5 8 

>, D (made m Calcutta) 

7 14 10 1 

1 7 14 3 

7 10 6 

i> £ (made m Calcutta) 

7 11 6 

7 11 1 

7 14 0 

It F (made u Bombay) 

10 4 8 

10 6 2 

10 3 6 

M G (made m Bombay) 

$80 

6 4 0 

7 0 0 

. H (made m Calcutta) Re 
duced 

8 0 0 

6 0 0 

7 13 4 

Raw oil— 




Brand B (made m Calcutta) 

10 14 4 

10 12 0 

10 13 6 


It Avill be observed that in 1933 the dearest and cheapest brands 
averaged Ks 13 3 10 and Rs 6 8 0 respectively per 5 gallon drum so 
that the cheapest brand was about 51 per cent lower in price than 
the dearest brand In 1934 the prices of various brands averaged 
between Rs 13 10 6 and Bs 6-4 0 per 5 gallon drum showing a use 
of Re 0 6-8 in the highest priced brand and a fall of Re 0-4 0 per 5 
gallon drum m the cheapest brand The cheapest brand was about. 
54 per cent less in pnce than the one which fetched the highest 
price In 1935 the extreme limit of the averages for various brands 
were Rs 13 5 6 and Rs 7 per 5 gallon drum The dearest brand 
lost by Re 0 5 0 per drum while the cheapest gamed by Re 0 12 0 as 
compared with 1934 making the cheapest oil only 47 per cent lower 
than the dearest brand difference between the prices oi 

various brands are governed not by the values of lmseed oil only but 
also of mineral oils becanse as has been mentioned some of the 
brands — generally the cheapest — are not genuine linseed oil but mix 
tures of lmseed oil and mineral oils 

(e) Margin between wholesale and retail prices — The wholesale 
and retail prices of linseed oil at Delhi and Amraoti are guen u 
Appendices XLIX and L It will be seen that while 
are always higher than the wholesale the margin between the 
prices fluctuates considerably from year to vear and from mar 
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te^arket At Delta, tvta* ts mavm/m 1933 aad 

.aaaal margm varied j„m the taWe below - 

Ka 1131 per maundm 1936 0,1 at 

Harjra tetaeen relai! and ' 


(Per maond ) - 

— 

- 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 1 

1937 U 

Average 

- 


Rs A r 1 

R3. A. r 

Bs A r 

Bs A P jl 


1 

11 16 4 

12 4 81 

13 15 6 

13 1 

U 13 6 ] 


Wholesale ' 

1 10 13 6 1 

10 14 4 1 

1 

■12 6 4 1 

1 12 4 3 

13 0 2 

11 14 1 

Uugin 

1 1 11 

16 4 

1 1 9 1 

1 0 13 4 

1 13 3 

1 6 1 




1 12 6 

1 6 6 

14 0 

11 3 

Peroent&ge ol 

1 10 3 

12 8 


1 


pnos 


J 


centre and a consmnmg 


market the margin was much lower, c 

cent only ot the wholesale puce . jj ^ Linseed 0,1 

Mar„n letween retail and 


^Per maupd j 
1 1933 

1934 

1935 

Average 

rite A r' 

1 10 14 8 

Retell 1 1 

1 10 1 ® 1 

Wholesale ! 

B3 A P 1 

U 12 1 

11 0 10 1 

1 ' 

Es A P 

13 0 1 

12 6 11 1 

11 14 2 

11 3 0 

1 0 13 2 
Margin I 

0 11 3 

1 0 9 2 

0 11 2 

p„»t.g. o< «»»'»*'• !1 

6 3 

1 4 8 

6 3 



The mai^m between wholesale and retail prices as obtained by 
mills IS much lower The average monthly wholesale and retail 
prices obtained by a trull in United Pro\inces show that the margin 
varied between Ke 03 8 and Re 0 1 1 per maund, as given in the 
table below — 

Average monthly wholesale and retaU prices of Ltnseed OU, realutd 
by a mill in ike Untied Provinces 


(Per mannd ) 


— 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Margin. 

ms 

Be a p 

Rs a p 

Re a F 

January 

12 0 9 

12 1 10 

0 1 1 

February 

11 2 0 

11 5 5 " 

0 3 5 

Uarch 

10 0 e 

10 4 2 

0 3 8 

April 

10 11 11 

10 U 3 

0 S 4 

Mae 

11 10 s 

11 13 3 

0 2 7 

June 

a 9 9 

a n 9 

0 2 0 

July 

11 6 6 

n 8 10 

0 2 5 

August 

11 12 0 

n 14 0 

0 2 D 

September 

11 7 4 

11 9 8 

0 2 4 

October 

12 2 4 

12 4 5 

0 2 1 

November 

12 2 3 

12 5 0 

0 2 9 

Oecetttbet 

11 14 6 

12 0 6 

0 2 0 

Average 

11 8 0 

a 10 5 

0 2 5 


The margin between the average annual wholesale and retail 
amounted to Re 0 2 5 per maund or a bttle over 1 per cent of tnfi 
wholesale price 


On the other hand there is a considerable difference between 
wholesale and retail prices m the ease of boiled oil particularly wnen 
sold in units of 5 gallon drums and when retailed m small quanti 
by Weight or measure The rates for two brands of oil taken at De^u 
on one day for full drums and for loose sales, by weight as well as 
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measiUre are n below and will indicate the i>riee \ariatioiis 

Petumper 


Es A r 

jBriwid A 

Whea sold per dmin (45 lb net) I" S 0 

When sold per seer @ Ee 1 2*’ 8 0 

When sold per Itopenal gallon {& lb ) @ Ra 4 20 0 0 

Brand B 

When sold per drum (40 Ib net) 13 8 0 

When sold per seer @ Ee /12/ 17 S 0 

Wien sold per OJH gallon (8 lb ) @ Es 3 15 0 0 


(8) Distbibutiov 

The oil turned out bv the village ghants is mainlf constmied 
locally and is distributed through the village merchant or bv the 
ielx himself who sells it at tbe nearest marhet or m the village for 
cash or m exchange for Imseed or other produce 

On the other hand the oil manufactured by the mills and rotary 
shams finds its way into consumption — industrial and edible- 
through a more complex and widespread distributive svstem T1 c 
output of the United Provinces mills for example is not only mar 
beted within the pro^'lllce but a lai^ proportion is consigned to 
Bengal tlie Punjab Delhi Rajputana Central India and Bombay 
The oil produced in Bihar largely moves to the adjacent provinces of 
Bengal and Assam Some of the linseed oil manufactured in tie 
Bombay Presidency also finds its way mto Central India and the 
State of Hyderabad Boiled oils of well known brands manufac 
tured chiefly by the mills at Calcutta and Bombay are to be found all 
over the country 

(a) Wholesale trade — Slanufacfarere dispose of their oils in one 
of the following wavs — 

(t) by sales to wholesale Oil merchants either d rect or 
through brokers 

(ii) by direct sales to large consumers such as railwavs pa nt 
and varnish makers engineering concerns and paint 
merchants 

(tu) by ^ales through commission agents 

(to) through their own selling organisations 

0) Sales io icholesale merchants — The bulk of such sales 
generallv consists of raw oil Some of the mills employ guarantee 
I.137IilR 
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brokers or lanxans* through whom all •sales are made Thes-e 
guarantee brokers are responsible for proper execution of contracis 
?ud for the full realisation of the price of the goods sold in return 
foi which a commission, is paid on sales There does not appear t be 
any degree of umformitT' in the scale of commission charges pam +o 
brokers, the rates ranging from Re 0 2-0 p“r maund where the broker 
assumes little or no responsibilitv for the due fulfilment of sale eou 
tracts to Re 0 12 0 per maund where the risks carried by the broker 
are great or the services performed particularly comprehensive 


(ii) SaUs to large consumers direct — Most of the large mills sell 
a fair proportion of their oil direct to important consumers Tenders 
are competed for and if accepted contracts are entered into with the 
Indian Stores Department or directly with the railways and other 
pubLc institutions paint manufacturers paint merchants etc Such 
contracts are generallv for long term supplies extendmg over 6 months 
or a year the mills undertaking to liquidate the contract by periodical 
cuDSignments as required by consumers Boiled oil forms the gieat 
1 ilk of sales made m this way 

(tti) Sales thro«g/i conumsston apeiifs— Some of the mills des 
patch their product largeh raw Imseed oil to arhatiyas at different 
stations for commussion sale The oil is sold bv the commission agents 
m preeiseh the same wai as has alreadv been descnbed in tie 
chapter dealing with (he assembling and distribution of linse^ 
All expanses incurred bi the commission agent are debited to the 
consn^nor 

(tu) Sales through their ottn selling orgamsattons — few mills 
possess their own selling organisations m the shape of sole agents 
sale depots or canvassers The former are appointed to definite areas 
and distribute their principals manufactures through sub agents or 
o*ber dealers “Mills sale depots usualh sell the oil direct to con 
snmers on a cash basis but generallv in quantities not less than o 
gallons at a time Canvassers Msit customers penodicallv in oner 
to secure orders and to establish and maintain contact with the trade 


M'hatever mav be the agenc\ emploved for selling their ojb 
Eianufaeturers bise their •selling prices on loose ex mill basis Accord 
inglv when Imseed oil is supplied with containers the cost of the latter 
Is added and when required to be deliieretl at the biivers premi'ea lb? 
LO't of traiLsport is also added Orders are also executed m rctnC 
rble dmms if so desired in which case the burer is responsible 
the expenses incurred in sending the drum bad to the mill 
charge js as a rule made for the use of the drum and a depo'i 
its value mar or mav not be taken depending on the business relation^ 
ewi'tin" between the parties concerned 

Most of the sales are made on credit terms the period for which 
e-pdit IS allowed varvin"- from 15 to <>o davs m different centres 
Interest usuallv at 6 to 9 per cent per annum is charged after the 
free period 


• V term much o«ed in Ben-^l »moBTmous with hrote 

more than a. broker combining the fooetions of a Shroff 


Often the lamM 
financier 



Tile cost of distribution jiatnraUy vanes according to tbe dis 
tance between oiigin and destination and tfaa charges at the t\vo 
|.omts eg teiminal tas transport to and from station, etc dhe 
foJlowiDg IS an aetinl statement of tost and expenses incurred on a 
consignment of oil railed from Cawnpore to Delhi — 


35 drama of boi!°d linseed oil veighlog 21 maonds 30 «eer8 net @ 
Ra 8 10-0 per maund loose ex mill Gawnpore 

Cost of drama @ Be 1 each 

Cartage and unloading at Cawspc^ ratlvay station (d C pies per 
dram 

Octroi at Cawnpore @ Re 0 2 0 per maund 
Incidental expenses at the station 
Railway freight from Cawnpore to Delhi 
Registered post charges on the railway receipt 

Cost for Delhi 

Station dalah (brokeragej at Delhi 

Munuipal terminal tax (a> Re O'lO per dram 

Loading and cartage fromststH 11 Ue 0 | Oiicrdrom 

Coat dolivered at buyer sgod< an Delhi 


Es A 

p 

187 9 

6 

35 0 

0 

1 1 

6 

2 12 

0 

0 4 

0 

13 10 

0 

0 6 

3 

S40 10 

3 

0 4 

0 

2 3 

0 

2 3 

0 

245 4 

3 


Thus tbe expenses from the null at Cawnpore to buyer’s godowu ut 
Delhi amounted to Rs 57 10 9 or nearly 31 per cent of the prime 
c««t of the oil 

(6) Retail trade linseed oil is retailed mainly by the 

Uh or retailer of vegetable oils who usually sells a number of 
sci- stable oils both edible and non edible under the same roof The 
haphazard manner of keeping stocks adopted by retailers and tbe 
cleanliness of the premises occupied are far from satisfactory Uie 
different oils are kept m tins of all sorts and conditions — open or 
c’o^^ed — as well as in earthenware jars The oils are weighed or 
measured into the buyer’s Own container the same ladle being indis 
criminate}} used for sen mg different oils Rates are usualh quoted 
m seers per rupee or annas per seer 

Raw linseed oil for industrial uses is also retailed to a sr all 
cvtent b\ pamt shops and hardware stores who sell the oil either bj 
weight or b^ measure the seer and the ordinary quart bottle being 
the most eomraonlj useil unit 

In the else of boiled oils however the retail trade is almost 
entirelv earned on bv pamt shops and hardware dealers, who also 
cater for the wholesale trade <m the same premises. These oils are 
fOid both bi weight and measure the common units of sale bv mensni-a 
T.isrrniii ‘“''"'’uib 
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being the 5 gallon drum, the gallon dram and the quart bottle For 
sales in full drums the prices are iDelusi\e of the containers n-heieas 
for sales of loose oil or for small quantities onlj , the container is 
almost alivajs proMded by the bujei himself Oil imported from 
the United Kingdom is invanablj sold in sealed 5 gallon drums 

There are considerable \atiations not only in the measaies 
used in the linseed oil trade but m the ireight of oil taken as the 
equivalent of a gallon Graduated stanaard measures ate unknown 
and anything from 8 to 9 Jb maj be regarded as equal to a gallon 
The customarj measure in tlie retail trade in boiled oils is the “ old 
measure ’ (0 il ) gallon which is equivalent to about 8 lb of linseed 
oil bj weight At times however 9 lb may be given per gallon 
Drums containing 40 lb, 45 Ib or over 46 lb oil are all indiscrimi 
nately termed 5 gallon drums and it was found by test that drums 
purporting to be 5 gallon drums, were variously filled b> the manu- 
facturers with anj thing from 40 to 465 lb net of oil Haw hnseed oil 
IS usuaWy sold on the basis of 9 ib to a gaJion thongh upto Ib 
maj be given in different cases The Imperial gallon it mav be 
noted, weighs about lb of raw hnseed oil and about 9 Jib of boiled 
liD'eed oil 

(9) Adulteration 

In India, there is a demand for a cheap article in most commoch 
ties and vegetable oils are no exeeptiou to the general rale T *is 
coupled with the absence of enactments penalising the mising of 
different oils or the lasity of enforcement where such measures exm, 
peimita adulteration to be carried on with iropunitj 

Mustard oil is held in higli esteem as an edible 6il in Northern 
India and is comparatively dear The natural outcome of the 
demand for cheapness is that other lesser priced vegetable oils tend 
to be ruised with the dearer in such proportions as giv e the adultertlor 
the greatest profit consistent with safety from detection hn 
fortunately onlj the physical charactemties of the oil fg, its con- 
sistencj , colour and smell, arc apparent to the prospective cu'^temer, 
and therefore it is not possible to determine without a chemical e 5 am 
nation in the laboratory whether any oil is adulterated unless adultera 
tion has been, earned to a point at which the physical characteristics of 
the original oil have been appreciably changed Even this can t'’ » 
large extent be oi ercoine m the ease of an oil possessing great pungencs 
such as mustard oil It is well known that unscrupulous dealers add 
synthetic mustard oil essence in the form of allyl tsothiocijanaie m 
order to impart the pungency associated with mustard oil 

The u<se of lin'ced and groindtiut oils os alternative 
adulteration with mustard ml has alreadv been refevred to elsewhere 
It will suffice therefore to state here that the use of linseed oil fo' 
adulteration of mustard oil appears to be so prevalent that eercrai 
mills handling large quantities of the latter, market their nius^ro 
oih m a number of qualities of which the first only is the genturie 
<il the ntlier<» bmnu mivtures of mustard and hruseed oil m 
proportions These lower grades are sometime given certain branus 
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or marks or may be designated by numbers such as No or No 1^ 
but are not called mustard oil the manufacturers Nevertheless 
these oils are passed oh m the trade as mustard oil 

A number of commercial samples of mustard oil tvere collected 
during this survey and nere analysed at the Hareourt Butler Tecbuo- 
logieal Institute, Cawnpore Of the 33 samples analysed 11 ivere 
found to be adulterated principally with linseed oil, the extdi* of 
j-dulteration varying from 33 to 100 per cent This would indicate 
that at least one third of the so called mustard oil sold in India is 
adulterated Hov,eier the proportion is undoubtedly far g eater 
in view of the fact that a fair number of the samples analysed came 
from the manufacturers before the oils had even entered the whole 
sale and retail trade where they lend tbemseUes to furthei aduHera 
tion It may be reasonable therefore to assume that more than half 
of the mustard oil as sold in the markets of India is not the genuine 
product 

It may be interesting to observe that a sample which had been 
giien out with a guarantee of purity a reward of Rs 1,000 being 
oftered to am bod' proving it to be otherwise, was found to be htaaily 
adulterated with linseed oil 

■While linseed oil finds an important outlet as an adulterant m 
other edible oils it is itself — ^both in the raw and boiled forms — liable 
to adulteration with white mineral oil rosin oil etc to meet the 
dtmmd in the paint and varnish trade for a cheap oil These adul- 
terated oils are sometimes passed off as pure but more common!' sold 
as “ reduced ’ oils m which case thev are put on the market under 
trade marls or brands or under fancy names as “Superfine”, 
“ Fine” etc The nature and extent of adulteration is not stated 
on the container* and m the retail trade the average buyer does not 
know whether he is being served with genuine or “ reduced ” oil 


Out of 31 commerual samples of raw Imseed oil collected during 
the course of this sut^ey and examined at the Hareourt Pidler 
Technological Institute Cawnpore 10 were found to be adulterated, 
the mam adultcrints detected being rosin oil safflower oil and mineral 
oil Of the 10 samples found to be adulterated 6 purported to be 
genuine Out of 32 samples of boiled oil analysed 12 were found to 
be adulterated the chief adulterants being mineral oils rosin and 
rosin oils The extent of adulteration laned from 15 to 67 per cent 
legislation designed to pre'ent adulteration of food 
stuffs exists m most of the provinces in India and a number of 
municipalities have framed byelaws on the subject, the position 
reference to vegetable oils appears to be far from satisfactory 
and the adulteration of 'egetable oils is practised with impunity 
almost everywhere The state of affairs at Calcutta regarding the 
adulteration of mustard oil may be cited as an instance The Calcutta 


n, f eontauung more than 5 per cent impurities has 

V mark such as “ adulterated ” or “ reduced »» 

Steed, 50 Pi^nenUg, rf topoiSe. 

Se "StiL? ‘ ‘ «> addltejdhon mnit be mJted «. 
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Mumcipal Act 1923 makes it an offence to mis with foocUtufE any 
substance which would reduce or lower or injuriously affect its 
quality or strength or dimmish its food value or nutritne pioperties 
and prohibits the sale or manufacture of anj food which is adulterated 
The Act also proMdes that mustard oil shall be derued ex lusnely 
from mustard seed that e-very manufactory of mustard oil or other 
edible oil in Calcutta shall be registered and that no substance mtetiJpd 
to be used for the adulteration of mustard oil shall be stored m any 
Cotablishment manufacturing mustard oil Notwithstanding these 
rules it IS a matter of common 1 nowledge that large quantities of 
linseed oil find their way into mustard oil at Calcutta when puces 
are suitable Spasmodic attempts to ched this adulteration appear 
to ha\e been made from tune to time Samples are collected and 
analysed and prosecutions launched by the authorities concerned but 
determined and persistent action to stop this malpractice is cou 
spicuous, by Its absence 

At Azamgarh a town of some importance in the United Pro- 
vinces the municipal byelaws prohibit the sale of adulterated oils 
as. genuing oils Accordingly those traders dealing in adulterated 
oils aioid prosecution by placing a sign board or poster in their s ops 
to signify that mixed oils are being sold A copy of such a notic 
with an English translation is reproduced m the plates facing pages 
244 and 245 

C — Linseed cake 

(1) Quaktities produced aot* qualities 

About 133 000 tons of linseed cake result from the annual crush 
ing of nearly 200 000 tons of linseed in India The essential dissr 
ences m the cal e produced by the various types of plant are those oi 
physical appearance and oil content The cake produced by hydraul c 
presses is in the form of rectangular slabs while expeller and ffhaff 
cake IS m fairlv small pieces of irregular shape 

The value of oil cake as a fertiliser depends on the percentage 
of a\ailable nitrogen and as cattle food on the percentage of oil and 
alhummoids Expeller cake as a rule contains the lowest proportion 
of oil and the cake from village ghant the most The amount of sand 
and insoluble matter in the cake depends on the extent to which tM 
seed IS cleaned before cm^ng Being a valuable cattle food linseed 
cake is however rarely used as a fertiliser 
(2) Demand 

Linseed cake produced by the village ghanis is all consumed 
locally for feeding cattle The greater proportion of the rotarv ca e 
production is also now cousumed withui the country On the o 
hand a small proportion only of the cake turned out by 
expellees is consumed locally at or near the place of manufaetu 
and the great bulk is exported abroad The proportion of cake 
outturn retained m and export^ from different areas has b 
discussed in Chapter II The export demand for hoseed cal« 
occasions influences the quantities of hnseed crushed m India "When 
cake prices are favourable m Enrope some of the mills which export 
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their cake output crush hnseed to take advantage of these price eon 
ditJoas storing their oil for subsequent sale When their oil storage 
capacity is filled crushing has necessarily to be curtailed 

(3) Prices 

The relation of linseed cake prices to Imseed prices has alreauy 
been discussed in an earlier section (see page 220) tlie a^^age 
monthly wholesale prices at Bombaj Calcutta and Nagpur being 
given m Appendices XLV to XLVII and illustrated in Diagram 
facing page 221 

The seasonal ^ anations in cal e prices do not follow either Imseed 
or Imseed od although at Calcutta some sympathy between the 
seasonal variations of linseed and hnseed cake prices will be noticed 

The cake made h% hydraulic presses fetches a higher price than 
expeller cake m the export trade as will be evident from the following 
table giving the prices of hjdraulKi press and expeller cake at 
Calcutta during 1936 and 1937 Onlj occasionally is expeller cake 
sold at a higher rate — 


Oenipiinson of prices of hydiavhc press and expeller Linseed Cake 



Pnce o{ hydraulic press Imseed 

Fnce of expeller Imseed oake 


cako per maued (ex wharf) 

per msund (a wharf) 


1938 

1937 

1936 

1937 


Bs a p 

lU A P 

■Ra A p 

Rs A p 

Ofli uary 

2 8 6 

2 8 9 

2 1 0 

3 2 0 

Fehraary 

3 7 6 

2 11 0 

2 0 0 

3 0 0 

March 

2 6 6 

2 10 6 

2 1 0 

2 14 0 

April 

2 6 3 

2 6 6 

2 3 0 

3 2 0 

May 

2 7 6 

3 3 0 

2 4 0 j 

2 16 0 

June 

2 6 6 

3 4 9 j 

2 6 0 1 

2 15 Q 

JiiJf 

2 5 3 

2 15 6 , 

1 2 10 0 

^ 3 0 0 

August 

2 5 9 

3 4 0 

1 2 14 0 

3 0 0 

Septembet 

! 2 6 6 

2 11 9 

2 13 0 

3 0 0 

October 

2 IJ 6 

3 5 3 

2 14 0 

2 15 0 

November 

2 10 0 

3 3 6 

3 0 0 

2 13 0 

December 

2 9 3 

3 4 6 

3 0 0 

2 12 0 
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(4) DisremuTioN 

Linseed cate exported from India is generally sold under tlie 
contracts of tlie London Cattle Food Trade Association and the 
Hamburg Cattle Food Trade Association The relevant extracts 
from these two contracts are gnenm Appendices LI and LII Apart 
from the general terms and conditions of delivery, payment, arbitra- 
tion, etc, specifications are laid down in respect of the minimum 
percentage of oil and albuminoids, the maximum tolerance for sand 
and the limits for rejection in case castor seed or husk is found present 

Oil and albuminoids are usually required to be not less than JS 
or 40 per cent The allorvanees for deficiencies under the guaranteed 
percentage are essentially the same m both the contracts, being. 1 
per cent of the contract price for the first 3 units or part thereof, 2 per 
cent for the 4th and 5th unit, and 3 per cent for each unit over 5 
The free tolerance for sand is generally 2 to 2^ per cent, with an 
allowance of 1 per cent for each unit over the free tolerance, \srith 
buyers option to reject if the total proportion exceeds 5 per cent. 
The luuits for rejection and the allowances made for the presence of 
castor '•eed or husk differ in the two Associations’ contracts and are 
discussed in the following section 

Although the bulk of the linseed cake is exported with a specific 
guarantee of oil and albuminoids content the cake made by certam 
reputable mills is also shipped under the name of the mill, without 
am guarantee as to the percentage of oil and albuminoids Such cake 
trequentlj sells at a premium m foreign markets It should also be 
mentioned that a certain proportion of linseed cake is sold under an 
oil guarantee only 

The cake destined for the export trade passes into the hands of 
shippers at Calcutta Bombaj and Viaagapatam in much the same wa> 
as lm«ecd itself Shippers usually buy on the basis of their orn. 
contracts which gcnerallj follow the basis and scales of allowances 
laid down in the United Kingdom and Continental contracts men 
tioned earlier The importint difference however is m regard to the 
scale of allowances for castor seed or husk which are not only dis 
similar to those of the export contracts but also varj between different 
shippers in India The scale of allowances adopted b; two shippers 
at Calcutta will show the extent of this variation 


Scales of alloiiances for castor 
As adopted by one firm 
tJpto 004% free 

Above 004% npto 00&% 1 anna per 
mamd 

Above 006% upto 008% 2 annas per 
roannd 


seed or husk %n Linseed Cake 
As adopted by another firm 
001% 1 anna per DJaund 
002% If annas per maimd 

003% and 004% 2 annas par mannd. 


Above 008% to be rejected Above 004% to be rejected 

The other terms of the contracts will be clearly seen from a copy 
of an exporter’s contract given m Appendix LIII 

It maj be observed that linseed cake owing to dryage on storage 
and during transit shows a loss m its oil c'ontent The shippers 
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therefore endea\our to Keep about 1 per ceut m baud between their 
buying basis m India and the R pUing basis abroad 

The routine followed usually by exporters is similar to that 
employed when buying and toting debvery of linseed At Calcutta 
for example, contracts are alwj^s made for delivery at the docks, pre- 
ferably alongside the vessel On arrival a number of bags — usually 
old but serviceable Heavy C gunnies — are opened and the goods aie 
sampled by the buyer m the presence of the seller The samples are 
placed in a tin, sealed and forwarded to one or other of the two or 
three firms of analjsts m Calcutta The determinations are made 
usually withm 48 hours and the results communicated to the buyer. 
If the results satisfy the contract terms the cai-e is weighed over, paid 
for and shipped, but if the goods do not conform to any of the terms, 
the buyer charges an aUowauce or rejects the goods as the ease may 
be 

Apart from the purchases made by exporters, the internal trade 
in linseed cake is not generally based oa any specifications and the 
only quality factors normally taken into consideration are the general 
appearance and freshness of the cake Only purchases made by the 
Militarj Authorities are on the basis of the specifications mentioned 
below — 


To be made from the seeds of LtMum sad prepared by the hot 

press methods* 

Water Kot more than 12% 

Albummoida Not less than 26% 


Fat (oil) 

Digestible Carbohydrates 

Woody fibre 

Ash 

Total food umt 


Not less than 9% 

Not less than 30% 

Not less than 9^0 
Not less than 6% 
il finitn um 80 oiiits (kellnet) 


The agencies concerned m the distribution of linseed cake for 
consumption in India are the mills the “ telts ” or operators of 
glianis and the retail dealers of oil who deal m cake as well as m 
vegetable oils 


( 5 ) PKISENCE of castor seed AUD HCrsK IN LINSEED CAKE 

Consignments of linseed cake exported from India have not infre- 
qventif beea rejected er snbjeeted to heavy penalties on account of the 
presence of castor seed or husk 

The London Cattle Pood Trade Association contract requires 
linseed cake to be warranted free of castor seed and husk but the 
bujer IS entitled to reject the goods only if the percentage of 
castor seed and/or castor hu sk exceeds 005 per cent For propor- 

'Lmseed contains a cyanogenetic glaeoside and an enzyme which m presence 
of water acts on the glncosidc with the prodnetion of a poisonous substance 
This enzyme is killed by beating the meal preparatory to pressing m hydraulic 
presses or expellers In the erudung of 'jnseed in Tillage and rotary ffhantg, 
although no preliminary heating 13 done, a snIEcie&tly high temperature to ViU 
the enzyme is dereloped by tnetuta daring the stow process of oil extraction. 
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tions below this tolerance an appropriate schedule of allowances is 
p^o^^ded The Hamburg Cattle I\)od Association contract on 
the other hand gives the bujer the option to reject e\en if traces 
of castor seed or husk be present although rejection is unusual so 
long as the percentage of castor seed and/or husk does not reach 02 
per cent The scale of allowances \ar5 from 2 to 15 per tent 
depending on the proportion of this deleterious impuritj up to an 
extreme tolerance ol 0 ;> per cent The schedules of allowances 
laid down by the two associations are as follows — 

Scale of allouances for cosior seed ond husk lu export contracts for 
I/tnseed Cake 


Proportion of castor seed and/ 
or bnak not exceeding 

j Allowances 

London contract 

Hamburg contract 

001% 

1 

2th %d perton 

2% of the contract 

1 price 

002% 

3«5 perton 

' 2% , 

005% 

Mi Od perton 
(Reject over 005%) 

2i% . 

008% 


5i% 

02% 


4i% 

OT reject 

05% 


6i% 

08% 


n% > 

10% 


0% 

25% 


11% .. 

50% 1 

1 

15% . 


A specific condition in both, these contracts is that the analysis 
of the samples for determimiior the presence and proportion of 
castor seed must only be done by the analysts mentioned m the 
contracts 

It will be obsened that the limits of rejection adopted by the 
exporters for their purchases m India are somewhat different from 
the London and Hambiii^ Association contracts For example ^ 
has been referred to earlier one large exporter rejects linseed cake 
if castor seed and/or busk exceeds 008 per cent while anotne 
rejects for any excess over 004 per cent only 

It may be inferred from the varying bases on which purchases 
are made in India and sales effected in Europe that the castor seed 
test IS by no means infallible nor the results obtained truly indicative 
of the qualjtj of the whole of tbe parcel concerned 
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Contammation -with castor seed or husk as has been mentioned 
m an earlier chapter may conceuaWy be caused b^ one or other of 
several factors e g from castor seed plants growing -wild or some 
times enltnated on the boundaries of linseed fields or through 
inadvertence m the nulls m which castor seed as well as linseed ana 
other oilseeds are regularly crushed or again bj the use of secon I 
hand bags which mar bare been used to earn castor seed One large 
mill in Bengal crushing hnseed exclusivelj and drawing its Imsecd 
supplies from, the United Provinces and Bihar found one or two odd 
beans on \ ery rare occasions only and then onlv in lots of hundreds 
of tons Another large mill also crushing Imseed stated that onlj 
once in ten jears had a penalty been incurred on a consignment of 
caie exported to England and never baring crushed any castor seed 
before or since the alleged presence of this deleterious oilseed could 
not poasiblj be accounted for Information obtained from the millo 
in the United Provinces indicated that castor seed and hush were 
found rather more freguentlv in their consignments of cahe exported 
Some of these mills crush both linseed and castor seed but it has been 
asserted that the presence of castor seed was reported in certain eon 
signments in which the most scrupulous care was tal en to avoid any 
admixture of this hind and that the same cake sold m India for lo ^ 
consumption had been, freely given to cattle without anv injurious 
effects whatever 

It appears therefore that the method of detecting the presence 
of castor seed as applied to linseed caLe is open to some objection 
The principle of the method normally emplojed is for a quantitj nf 
powdered cahe to be treated with hvdrochlone acid By this mean 
the seed coat of the Uuseed is bleached while such portions of the 
hush or testa of the castor «eed a*? are present remain as dark brown 
angular fragments which appear blaci in water and are easily recog 
ni'sable under the microscope Samples of hnseed in the United 
Proi inces and Bihar maj at times be found to contain several tvpes 
of wild seeds one such being known as kafeh seed a small black 
seed known botanically as Solaniim Xanthocarpum If the colour of 
this particular seed is not bleached bv the hydrochloric acid treat- 
ment Its presence may easily be mistal en for castor seed Iso seienti 

fie work appears to have been done to see how far — if at all these 

various seeds would differ in appearance from castor seed after bleach 
ing It appears therefore that -while eieir effort should be made 
to prwnt the admixture of castor seed with other oiiseetLs m the field 
as well as m the mill the possibilities of other seeds found mixed with 
Indian Imseed being mistaken for castor seed should not be lost si"ht 
or “ 


(6) ’IfANUPACTUBEES' ASSOCIATIONS 
TOere are no institutions exclusi-sely concerned with the hnseed 
crushing industry m India In the United Pronnees an association 
was established m 1934 styled the United Provinces Oil Sfdlers Asso- 
mation The Association is formed under Section 26 of the Indian 
Companies Act, so that the income and property of the association 
may be applied solely towards promoting the objects of the association 
The membership of the association is open to any firm individual com 



pany or corporation engaged m the oil crushing and allied industries 
The objects of the association in general are to promote and protect 
the oil crushing and allied mdi^tnes in the United Provinces, to 
settle disputes arising out of trade dealings and commereial transac 
tions and to establish just and equitable principles m the oil and allied 
products trade In Bengal there is an. association called the Calcutta 
Oil "Mills Association but its membership is confined mostly to the 
mills crushing seed by rotarv gkants There are at present no active 
associitjons m the Central Phtrvmces Bihar and Bombay 
D — Railway freight on linseed oil and cake as compared with that 
on bnseed 

Although small quantities of linseed oil and cake are transported 
bj road and riier the bulk of the movement m these commodities 
takes place by rail and as such railway freights have an important 
hearing not only on the lno^enlent of linseed oil and cake but ludirectlj 
on the linseed crushing industry 

As has been indicated in Chapter VIII linseed is placed lu 
Class I for the purposes of calculating railway freight, which is 38 
pies per aaund per mile Linseed cake also falls m the same class 
but linseed oil is placed in Class 4 for which the ordinary rate is 
C2 pies per maund per mile Schedule rates which are lower than 
class rates ha\e been allowed on certain railways for Imseed oil and 
cake For example the schedule rate for linseed cake on the Bengal 
Nagpur Eist Indian and Great Indian Peninsula Railways is as low 
as 1 pie per maniid per mile when booked in minimum wagon loads of 
300 maunds at owners risk 

Speciallj low rates iiz station to station rates are allowed 
betneen certain points depending on the volume of traffic A few 
specimens of station to station rates for linseed oil and cake are 
given in the table below together with the calculated schedule and 
class rates for comparison — 


From 

To 

1 Baihray 

1 system 

1 

I>JS 

taoce 

(milos) 

Station 
to sta 
tion 

Calculat 
ed at 
schedule 
rates 

Calculated 
at class 
rates. 

lAtiseed Oil 

1 


i 

Rs A p 

Rs A r. 

RSf A.?* 

Cawnpore 

Howrah 

E I 

630 



1 6 11 

AJigarh 

Howrah 

E I 




I 12 10 

Aligarh 

Patna 

E I 

485 ' 



1 1 0 

Patna 

Howrah 

E I 





Bombay 

iViadras 

G I P 

443 

■) ; 




(laa) 







Rajchur 

' U &SU . 


/ 

0 4 j 


Lt.nieed cakt 



351 1 




Naenur 

Bombay 

i G I P 




1 0 6 

^^agpur 

Vjzagapa 

'BN 

516 1 

0 5 9 

'0 4 4*] 

10 4 


tarn 





! 


'Onlj for nmaBQBxn wagon loads of 300 icaonds 
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As tliree maimds of linseed yield approximately one mauna of 
oil and txvo maunds of cake the relative advantage of despatching 
linseed oil or linseed from a producing area Tould depend on 
whether the freight on three maunds of linseed i* greater or le^s 
than the combined freights on. one maund of oil and two maunds of 
cake together If however a local demand exists for linseed cake 
the savmg of freight on cake would offer some additional incentive 
faionnng the despatch of the oil For example the freight on 5 
maunds of linseed between Isagpnr and Bombay at the station to 
station rate of Re 0 8 5 per maund amounts to Re 19 3 while the 
freight on 1 maund of Imseed oil at Re 13 6 per maund and 2 mannds 
of hnseed cake at the schedule rate of Ee 0-4-1 per maund for full 
wagon loads, total up to Re 1 12 2 Thus it is advantageous for 
Bombay to buy Imseed and crush it locally rather than purchase 
Imseed oil 

As nearly half of the linseed produced m India and more than 
three-fourths of the total quantities put on rail are eventually 
despatched to the ports for shipment abroad, the railways have pro- 
vided cheap station to station rates for Imseed from a number of 
stations m the producing areas to the ports in order to encourage thi> 
traffic These cheap rates of freight have helped the development 
of the Imseed crushing mdustrv at the ports particularly as aimos,t 
the whole of the cake is exported abroad 
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INTEJR-CHAPTEIt TEN 

The liuseed crushing ■mdnstTv has sho-wn si:rikmg 
piogiess in the last qnaxtei of a centurj Prior to that 
time less than 10 per cent of the total crop was retained 
but on the average of the past three years over 40 per 
cent and in 1936 37 over half of the total pioduction has 
been used in India for the manufacture of oil and cake 

There are still thousands of old-fashioned village 
gliams in use although the niimbei has shown a tendency 
to decrease tn recent years as the large power mills 
increased The rotary gham is a comparatively crude 
piece of mechanism but it would be a mistake to judge 
the efficiency of tlie village ghani on a stiict costing 
basis It would in any case be difficult as the tdi and 
his family aU work at the gham at odd tunes and their 
laboui cannot be assessed m teims of cash ^uth any 
degree of accuracy Apart from any advantages m 
heient po se in a cottage industry, two important points 
stand out in fa\our of the gham system In the first 
place the oil so pioduced sells for edible purposes at a 
premium of as much as Re 1 per maund above oil made 
111 the large power nulls Further, wheie the ghams 
aie found closelj associated with linseed production they 
offer a regular outlet for the growers’ hnsecd and it is 
observed that the seasonal fluctuation in prices and the 
depression in prices at harvest time is less where 
they exist than in those other producing areas 
which are entirely dependent on the export market or 
distant indusn lal crushing centra There is there 
fore much to be said for encouraging the crushing by 
ghanis in the producing areas, but in order to put them 
in a better position to compete, it is desirable that some 
efforts should be made to get rid of the crudities of the 
old-fashioned equipment at present in use The depart 
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ments concerned imglit with advantage devote some 
attention to this point 

The number of large power driven oil mills in India 
has increased rapidly in leeent 5 ears and at least 123 
are now engaged whoUv or partially in the crushing of 
linseed No official statistics, however, are available 
regarding the quantities of the different oilseeds crushed 
by these mills or even ol their crushing capacity, and it 
is desirable that some more up to date census should be 
made and regular returns obtained from these establish- 
ments These large mills are equipped with different 
types of plant Some, for example, consist of batteries 
of rotary gliams working on the old fashioned mortar 
and pestle system, others ha\e installed hydraulic 
presses in -which the cooked meal is piessed bet-ween 
plates and the cake lesidue comes out in the form of 
rectangular slabs, and others arc equipped witli expellers 
consistmg of steel woim screws winch revolve -within a 
cage so as to pioduce giadually increasing piessuie on 
the oilseeds to drive out the oil The residue in this case 
IS forced out in broken, iricgular pieces similar to ghaut 
cake It appeals that the expeller system is gio-wing 
lapidly m favour 


The total quantity of linseed crushed by glmms and 
power dnyen nulls during the last three years has 
averaged about two lakhs tons The yield of ml ob 
tamed under cormnemal eonditioiis from Imseed as 
received by the mills, i e , including the impurities, is 
about 33 per cent from Small linseed and iipto 36 per 
cent from Bold , the yield in village ghams is, how 
e-rer, considerably less and varies from 25 to 30 per 
cent only The cost of crushing appears to vary from 
Re 0 6 0 to Re 1 4-0 per maund of linseed, or Re 1 o 
Rs 3 8 0 per maund of od, but the imllers; wmen 

includes piofit as -well as the working cost, varies T 
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and at times, t) e pnct ot thiee maimds oi linseed shows 
an apparent loss as compared with the price of the 
resultant pioducts, viz , one maund of oil and 2 maiinds 
of cake The millers* margin appears to vary from year 
to T ear In tlie case of one miU, for example, it was over 
Rs 3 in 1933 but less than lialf tins amount in the follow 
mg two yeais It would m fact appear, that there is 
very httle relation between the price of hnseed, linseed oil 
and linseed cake The oil generallj sells about 2^ times 
the puce of linseed and the cake about half the price, but 
different maiKets laiy lu this respect At Calcutta, for 
example tlie price of cake is relatively high and that of 
oil low At Nagpur on the other hand where the oil is 
mainly for edible use the price is relatively high 

The quality of linseed oil vanes enormously accord 
ing to the method of production and subsequent treat 
ment Oil pioduced in the village ghams does not 
receive any tieatment and is consequently not as clear 
as the oil turned out bv the large mills where it is 
usuallj filtered or put in a tank for sometime to allow 
the mucilage and suspended foreign matter to settle 
The colour of linseed oil depends largely on the tempera 
ture and method of extraction Oil produced by ex- 
pellers is generally paler than that manufactuzed in 
other types of plant Apait from these small differences 
in physical characteristics there appears to be little or 
no appreciable chemical differences betiveen raw linseed 
oil as prepared by modem machinerv and that turned 
out bv the village gliam For edible purposes oil pro 
duced by the village gliam is considered to be sweeter 
and to have a better flavour than mill made oil There 
IS, however, no clearly understood standard of quahtv 
For industrial purposes clear bright oil with good 
drying pioperties is generally preferred “ Boiled 
linseed oil Offers from raw ’* oil m having added to 
it, ‘ ‘ driers ’ ’ usually in the form of salts of lead, manganese 
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and cobalt, wbieb are believed to act as catalysts in help- 
ing the oil to absorb oxj gen and to form quickly a firm 
and elastic film \^hen used m paints, varnishes, etc It 
IS probable that only about 15 per cent of the linseed oil 
manufactured in India is sold as “ boiled ” oil and the 
production of this type is confined mainly to large 
mills in Calcutta, Bombay and Cawnpore 

Almost all the imported linseed oil is of the 
“ boiled ” type and ehemical and physical tests of these 
imported oils shoiv that although they are very popular 
and command a lelativelj high price they are in fact 
no better — and m some respects not so good — as the 
good class Indian “ boiled ” oils These imported oils 
command a good price on the market owing to their high 
reputation and also to the fact that they are as a rule 
sold m sealed containers This indicates that there 
IS much need for the Indian oil industry to devise sys- 
tematic standards for the larious kinds of products and 
to put them on the market m containers which cannot 
be tampeied with until they have leached the final pur- 
chaser 

There is an enoinious laiige in the price of linseed 
oils, some ot which sell at half the price of others 
Apait fiom puie Imseed oil there is found on the market 
a large number of “ reduced ” oils which in some cases 
purport to be linseed oil and in others are termed merely 

paint oils ” These are mixtures of mineral oils, 
losm etc , alone or with hnseed oil In the absence o± 
an> well defined standard and si stem of maikmg the 
puie linseed oils, these reduced oils tend to lowei the 
piice of the pure pioduct, and manufactiueis feel 
compelled to put out brands which can successtully 
compete 

An analysis of some commercial samples of raw hn- 
fieed oil showed that about one were adulterated> 

L137ICAR 
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Sinulariy an the case of boiled ofr ° 

were adulterated and the eitlt of “rff 
from 15 to 67 pei cent Th! a n "“^"“^'ation railed 
products IS not covLd kV “f rodustrial 

ie^isJation which deals m/i‘ir,J “““^1 provincial 
tion of foods and dr, ms As adultera- 

aPPeai to offei veil l,m , rommon law would 

seems that so far as induBtaa o.t““ 

adoption of a standaid ouabt ^ ““““ed, the 

of mailang by all reputable 

towards solnng the adnlte^**’ step 
™Ptd not altogethei elt ‘ !f‘““ As this 

>>1 retaileis, ,t would b^«fc adulteration 

pay increased atteSfon to !" 

Dementiy sised conCerl o^ wlf"?‘’“ ro»- 

romain intact until the pioduct 

eonsumei P reached the hands of tie 

*a the adultera- 

groimduut oil Out of ,, with linseed and 

falysed in the course of tins »>' 

be adulterated probabirwn ™ro found to 

33 to 100 per cent l/,, Jmseed oil to the extent of 
ponsible people go so far t irres- 

J^eed oil in order to give it tif 'I tsotlnocyanate to 
of mustard oil * characteristic pungency 

“/-d^er IS serious It has 
Jinseed oil used for ndnii ” ! ™ enormous qmnfifv of 
parts a certain amount "ff"” "*ber edible oils im 
and to supplies available t^^'acity to the local dcmano 
*be practice may be „7 o f ‘bat extent 

producers point of view*b advantageous from the 
’ must Dot be used as an 
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argument in favour of the adulteration of edible oils 
«;ince the market for pure Im&eed oil is, on the other hand, 
lerj much contracted by the practice of adulteiating 
linseed oil sold foi industrial purposes The market 
so lost IS probahh greater than that gained through the 
u'^e of linseed oil as an adulterant of other edible od^ 

Pnere is a tendency for those lesponsible foi tlie 
administration of food adulteration acts and regulations 
to adopt an attitude of resignation m the face ot die 
vaiious tricks to "which sellers resort m order to elude 
the regulations In cases where municipal authoiities 
take steps to prohibit the sale of adulterated oila as 
genuine, a simnle device adopted by traders to avoid 
prosecution is to place a signboard or poster in their 
shop to sigmfy that mixed oils are being sold If the 
authorities were seriously concerned m prohibiting the 
sale of adulterated products such a move mignt he en 
countered in various ways As a beginning it would be 
desirable to prohibit sellers of edible oils from selling 
non edible oils used for industrial purposes and 
those purporting to trade in mixed oils from selling pure 
oils either edible or non edible A system of hcensing 
and a graduated scale of hcence fees for dealers might 
be so arranged that those who wish to make enhanced 
profits from selling mixed or adulteiated oils would 
contribute at a higher rate to the common good 

S& fsr ss the drstnhcrtion of Jmseed products is 
concerned some attention needs to be directed to the 
development of an export trade for Indian made 
linseed oil, particularly m the countries bordeiung on the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans Indian linseed oils, both 
raw and boiled, are of a high quality capable of 
competmg on the world markets, but as a first 
step, it would be essential that the manufacturers 
as a body should adopt standard specifications an 
lilSTICAS 
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markmn- nf 

™r the export trade and th ’ seems no reason 
“^trr should not shot a m C 

lou-erei there are only onet?^ At present 

associations m eastence yl,n “anufactuiers’ 

™a^y eoneemed mth local ™‘a>’asfs appear to be 
nee, foi a ^presenSwrU IiTf? - some 

g be constituted 

aerned rtm t hop“t m 1 

development of the dairr.* i“ture the 

“diistiy in India mil ertlte^a ““*^1 ^^bandi, 

deo^V ''^®®“abie prices so *^s 

dependence of manufacturer^ to avoid the excessive 

At present some of the lalvm “Pt.rt market 

nnd buyers abroad, partic, hr,v ^ ™™tiy 

appear to work on thf a ’tt ' ^“‘^d Kingdo^ 

“ India are totaUy irresnons w’"“ manufactuiers 
quahtv and paifieulailv m * matter of 

ontT the cake ''j?'”'’ ‘he presence of 

n the other hand, maiinfari, surprising if, 

s^tra care in the m“ ,er 

often used as an excuse’ s ‘bat this factor is 

squeezing a httle ext- ^ ***® buyers abroad for 
nPPeai some justificaron fe 't ™nld 

anali si> foi ideiitifvmo- ^ belief as the methods 
nnv means fool pn, f " '’’'toi seed husk are not bv 
;;^bich mar be present Ts™® ’^ds of Tvild tteeds 

^'’ppeai to stive suuihr eff, lafeh seed, 

“veshgation and negot mt « ™ttei for 

P"ntelv be taken u„?: oould more appro 

m-^eed enisPeis m ludn”^^ fully representafire of 

®ofoie leaniio- +], 

®^ed pioduefs it mnv^ ‘l^iestiou of distribution of Iin 
per aps be noted that railway 
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freights, wbich are generally favourable so far as lin- 
seed for export is concerned, are not quite so advan 
tageous when considered m relation to the rates on lin 
seed oil and linseed cahe respectively It is woith con- 
sideration whether a lower freight on oil, especially if 
tank wagons could be used, would not encouiage greater 
crushing of hii^eed upeounti’y and larger shipments of 
oil to the poits both for industrial uses and for export 
to neighboiii’ing countiies 
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CHAPTBK XI —SEED. 

A.— Suppbes, 

(1) QuAimriEs 

- a„e 

■ and States, k tabul ar tlhw Jl’ '■? 


Bengal 

Biliar(andOnssaJ 

®«»b.judsi.tes 

'^‘'“■^“TO'M«nd Stales 

<!«« In*. State, .MGW.I.OS 

Hyderabad 

Kag bmif 

Madras 

^Jab and States 
Hajputana 

end Stale. . 



Seed 
required 
/or sow 

(000!b ) 


17,480 


The eulfivator Sodsces 

.r "“=ad for Ln 
"iole Of’ ft Ct ."'■aa ‘“Ki P>LTfil''“at'a‘«i and thresled 
In Snell cases nr ^a®* eitlier at onee or 1.**' I^a also sells the 

or tahcn a product “ neeessity demands 

as no seed or not enough seed 
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he obtains his requirements by eitiier borrowing' or buying from 
another cultivator, a village merchant or from a co m mission agent 

In the Central Provinces United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, 
the seed is usuallj obtained on the sawai system, meaning, that 
on repayment the quantity borrowed is to be returned with an 
addition of 2o per cent In some of the eastern districts of the 
United Provinces however and m some parts of the Central Pro 
vmces the system pre\ ailing is known as deorht, implymg the 
repayment of the original loan plus an additional 5D per cent Such 
transactions are mostly in kind, but when cash is involved the same 
additions of 25 and 50 per cent are made to the value of the seed 
at the time of repayment As the interval between the borrowing 
of seed (August — October) and the harvesting of the crop (Febru- 
ary — April) IS about 6 months sotaai and deorht sjstem imply 
a rate of interest amounting to 50 per cent and 100 per cent per 
annum respectively In cash transactions it has also been found 
that in some paits of the United Provinces (eg, m the Jalaun 
district) the cash value of the seed advanced was reckoned by the 
village merehaut at the rate of 1 seer per rupee less than the current 
market rate while at the tune of returning the seed it was recovered 
from the debtor at the rate of 1 seer per rupee higher than the 
current rate Thus the borrower lost both ways te , by one seer 
per rupee at tlie tune of borrowing and another one seer per rupee 
when he returned the seed If the seed is not returned or the repay 
meut not made immediately after the harvest another 25 per cent 
calculated on the total satvat amount of the previous yeir is added 
for repayment m the following year 

The sauai system is also largely prevalent in Central India 
and Kajputana States 

In the Bombay Presidency about two thirds of the cultivators 
appear to retain their own seed for sowing and the rest purchase 
what they reqmre either on cash or credit from commission agents 
or sahuhors For advances of seed on c^it the local commis- 
eion agents charge interest from 12 to 18 per cent on the value of 
tne seed while some sahukars charge in kmd recovermg one and 
a a f to double the quantity of seed originally lent 
. Bengal and Assam as well as the Punjab the mam source 
1 the cultivator s seed supply is the seed stored by himself but it 
®y be supplemented by borrowing or purchasing from other 
hUitivatorg or from village merchants as and when necessary 


(3) DisTBmtmoN 

Tie distribation ot linseed (or seed purposes as above 
IS mainly undertaken by yillage merebants sahukars and cultivators 
They eitker retain sufficient limced out ot their oivn produce or 
coUect Irom others at harvest and offer it tor sale at sowing time 
I here are no seed merchants m the real sense of the word 

Other distributing agencies for seed are the 
cultural farms and seed stores m the different provinces and States 
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“M3o amoZ,%^'‘T‘‘!“i Pure, i” “= ‘uSi 

onij about 7 mauuds ? maunds onh ^T„^f ^^P^rtment in 

important produptr. distributed Tn tj i^ foiJowino" jegr 

„ Tie methods „f . ^ “ ®“°‘* '’"’‘S"® 

^PJ>ut‘TmtedPm“°^ -bow ’’/ ‘i® ^sncullu™' 

bette7“l'r‘'''-;»Me reseerT!L°/ 


"ranged to gnf sn^fft* -^ffnculture’ it instance in 1935 
r alternatively a remi * ^taats in aid aranimf*^^ United Provinces 
*r sowing liiieed “ b^'f «ie land « v° ^ P'® 

tie Cent , Plots LectM ™ 

“P?ol IS eaer?S'“l ^T'oees, ,t , Purpose 

producers as tiie Qo^e®'^ '*'® ®"PPl} and f®P“tted tbat no 

ewwers mth am 'f ””™‘ *nns“e '''® '®™‘3 of seed sown by 
•be United Provides 1 «ontitii “j” " P“®'*'“" *0 soPPl/ 

u general regardin* \ «'ate of Si.?^ mproied types In 
enltivators and a 1 , 1 ,? 'ontrol of the 7 be said to exist 
“>1 in the Bomba, S"”*™" obtains m ='"1 "®<l ‘J 

producer sows whatL ^uemdencj Id ? *‘^5' Orissa, in Bengal 
from merchants sL,L“"* P«e oift P'"''"''® the 

Mtalors or feUowe;,',t°"»^'“PProtiPee or obtain 

seed '*'^® roports from ®fowers Assomations 

growers. ass„e,S„-™” I™™- indicate that there are no 

Deiv/t^ e'^onociic Tain ®®°s>deratioiis ' 

onr’ «‘Iier w on tbe 

If the varietv Per aS. 3^®Id obtained per 

e Joeahty u-here^it *° ^be sS aS° J obtained 

^ is groTvn Tip i ctimatie conditions of 
quality aspect is, however, not 
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taken mto account by producers uho gCTcra Imseed jear after 
bappens to be available Cultivators who grow Imseea je 
j ear do not generally change their seed 

As a rule the small tjpe ot Imsecd tshich « 

increases It is also reported from the Borabaj 

the Punjab where incidentaHy onlj small linseed “ ™ 

vation that the yield is higher from the large ^ 

areas there is no object m entending the cultivation of the small seeded 

types of low oil content * 

It was observed that little or no care is taken to clean the seed 
nrenaratSy to sowing m order to free it from mixtures of wheat 
and^gram^ Instances were also noticed m Bihar and Orissa m whic 
the linseed was sown amongst the standing rice crop 

E — Eesearch Work 

As has already been mentioned the linseed plant in India is 
grown entirelj for the oilseed and not for the 
The possibilities of combining the production of linseed with that 
of flax and the establishment ot a fibre industry have beea Jhe 
subject of numerous experiments in India Seed specially imported 
from Europe has been emplojed m flax trials and m many cases 
a satisfactory fibre obtained But various difficulties such as the 
necessity for storage and retting and for importing fresh seed 
sowing at frequent intervals place the cultivation of flax 
the means of the ordmarj grower Its cultivation has therefor 
made no progress in India and subsequent research has 

directed towards improving the quality of linseed and the yiem pe 
unit 

Pusa — ^Various commercial samples of linseed from different 
parts of India nere collected and examined, at the Agricu 
Research Institute Pusa where they were sown in 1915 Ihe e e 
mentary species were isolated and classified after ^^ere 

of stccessive sowing The oil content and size of the see 
found to vary in these different types Thej were also oun 
suitable for different soil conditions Those with a 


system -were best for the soil conditions m Peninsular .,uited 

the iilants with a shallow and abundant root ^ys em relatively 
to the Gangetic alluvium The former tvpes yie e 


small I 


I number of bold seed with a high m size and 

latter more abundantly of seed which SfP^^Intter Types 12 and 
comparatively poorer in oil content Pi:r^,ctnbuted to growers 
121 were found to be high jieldii^ and bold seeded 

Eyperiments were continued with a view 

la another important con- 
connection 


•The ‘ drying ” value o£ the oil trom 
Bideration but very little work has been none 


the seed i 
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types giving a high >ield of seed Some of the best of the small 
seeded types (of which Types 12 and 121 have just been mentioned) 
were crossed with several of the bold seeded types The inheritance 
of characters was studied*, and about 80 hybrids were isolated from 
these crosses and the most picemsing types tested for yield and oil 
content Some of these hybnds are about equal m yielding power 
to the small seeded Types 12 and 121 and ate being tried out m the 
provinces The results of crosses between rust resistant and rust 
susceptible types are under investigation and some Australian types 
are also being tried There were also some indications of a eorrela 
tion between seed colour and oil content The yellow seeded types 
possessed the highest oil content, this factor decreasing as the seeds 
grew darker m colour 

The position in regard to the re^arch work undertaken m the 
mam Im'ieed gronmg provinces may be bneflv iuimmansed as 
follows — 

Cetifrai Praiittces— Experiments have been m progress for a 
number of years to hybridise and select heavy yielding rust resistant 
and early maturing types of bold linseed E B 3 linseed is an 
early maturing type which generally escapes rust and is regarded 
as the local standard Crosses between local linseed and rust 
resistant Pusa vaneties are under trial on an experimental farm 
The progeny ate said to be rust resistant 

hmied Province ^ — ^Tbe Research Section of the department of 
Agriculture has evolved many new varieties of linseed Selected 
strains although higher yielders are more susceptible to rust 
Cros-v breeds give bolder seed contain a higher percentage of oil 
and are almost immune to rust Attempts are being made to com 
bine the high yielding quality of selected strains and the high 
content of cross breeds Experiments eonduct«i regarding the effee* 
of irngation and the time of sowing prove that a higher seed yield 
IS obtained if the crop gets 3 waterings and is sown m the third 
week of October 

Bthar and Orissa — The botanical section at Sabour is con 
centrating on tl e varieties of linseed grown in Bihar as well as th“ 
bxeedmjT of a type which will be resistant to wilt which is a veiy 
common disease of hnseed Promising results have been obtained 
but it IS too earlv vet to introduce the new strains for general 
cultivation 

Bombay — In order to find a suitable variety for the Presidency, 
samples from 31 districts and 16 pure type selections were tried oot 
The results indicate that the loeri vandties are better yielders bat 
the non Presidenov tvpes mav form suitable material for hybnoi^a 
tion for the production of light coloui^ seeds 

Bengal — Five types of pure lines of hnseed have been isolated 
from the Bengal crop Four local varieties have been isolated whose 


•The Tnher tance of Characteti la Indiaa Liaseed by F J T ^ 

Khan and H Alam — Xodinn JToiunat of AgncultoTsl Bt ol I-— ly-i 
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oil contents have been found to be as high as 42 per cent but they 
are not botanically pure 

Statistical analysis of variance m yield isolation of pore 
line types from amongst the xich^t varieties and yield of the types 
richest in oil along vnth other points have been taken up by the 
Second Economic Botanist The UmveKity of Dacca is also -con 
ducting experiments under the supervision of the Department of 
AgnciSture and analjsmg the oil content of the Bengal bred tvpes 
but no results capable of practical application appear to have been 
obtained as yet 

Punjab — The oilseeds Botanist at the Punjab Agricultural 
College Lyallpur has isolated 33 pure types from the mixtures 
grovm m the province Some of the types gave a maximum yield 
of over 1 800 lb per acre and posse:>sed an oil content of over 48 
per cent in the drv seed Bold seeded varieties of linseed are pre 
ferred owing to their higher oil content but in most districts the 
small seeded varieties are better suited to local conditions owing 
to their characteristics of late flowering and late maturing and 
striLmg roots more readily In order to evolve a high jieldicg bold 
seeded strain possessing the growth habit and other desirable qualities 
of the small seeded variety the bold seeded and small seed^ tvpes 
have been intercrossed The work is at present in progress and 
holds out promise of success 

The seed of a white seeded hybrid has been obtained and its 
progeny has been intercrossed with «ome of the local bold seeded tvpes 
which are brown in colour with a view to obtain an improved strain 
of lighter coloured seed with the desirable characteristics of the bold 
seeded variety 


P — ^Further possibilities 

Indian Imseed ranks very high m quality among the produce 
of other countries of the world Second only to Baltic linseed 
it is superior to Argentine Imseed Its inferiority to Baltic linseed 
is largely due to the presence of foreign matter and other oil 
seeds, such as mustard rape and owing to these crops bemg grown 
side bv side with the Imseed plant It has been proved that when 
be indigenous product is carefully separated from these foreign 
seeds the oil expressed from Indian imseed possesses as good drying 
properties as the best Russian oil* 


The growing of clean seed and improved strains will fnrthe^ 
raise the economic value of Indian linseed snd if bv further researcb 
work more suitable varieties which are disease resistme hi'^h yield 
mg and have a high oil content are evolved greater possiWitics for 
Indian Imseed m the world marl et mav be visualised There are 
unfortunatelr no svstematic records of the areas under improvea 
’’eeds tVhat is wanted at once is the Oreation of ® ^ 

o^anization for the distribution of suitable tvpes of seed so tnar 
the cultivator mav receive better value for bis m oney an 

*Chem cal Technology of Oils Fats and Wases I/ewkow tsch VoL 
page 55 (19“’'' Edition) 
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I^sTER CHAPTER ELEVEN 

In otlier couutnes theie is geueiallj a section of tiie 
trade •wliicli speciah'^es in the pi eduction, multiplication 
and distiibution of improved strains of seed to produceis 
In India tins function is left to the Agricultural Depart- 
ments The amount of seed sown vanes fiom 10 to over 
20 lb per acie and tlie total requiiements are in the 
neighbourhood of 26 000 tons for seeding approximately 
4 million acres 

It IS lathei pathetic to learn that in the couise of 
two 1 ears onl} 57 maunds of improved linseed were 
issued the Agricultural Departments in Bengal and 
Bihar and that m other provinces and States the amount, 
if any, was not worth reporting 

In regal d to wheat the position is much bettei In 
view of the amount of experimental work which has been 
cairied out, tht stage has now been leaehed wheio definite 
efforts finally to test on a field scale and introduce into 
general cultivation m a systematic manner, superior 
stiams of linseed aie called foi Though agiicultural 
departments, ritli lunited lesources, have done much in 
the way of seeci distnbution theie aie many crops on 
which little has been done Moreovei, there is need for 
the development of a new teclimque on broader lines for 
tlie s\steinatic multiplication and distribution of agricid 
tural seeds of all kinds It may well be foimd desirable 
to allot these duties to a special staff of the Agricultural 
Depaitment winch should be eliaiged with the duty of 
oigamsmg the production and di'Jtnbution of unproved 
iseed, say b} establishing and maintaining suitable foims 
ot seed gioweis associations for the purpose 

The seed used by the cultivatoi is geneially retained 
by him But often he feels compelled to sell all his crop 
in which ca&e lie borrows geneially from the village 
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mei chant on saivai or deo) In terms In the former case he 
lb bonnd to lefund at haiiest tune, t e , after an interval 
of about SIX months, 25 pei cent more than the quantity 
boi rowed and in the lattei case 5C per cent , which works 
out at a rate of inteiest equi\alent to 50 and 100 per cent 
pel annum respectively In Bombay Presidency, how- 
ever, at least one third of the growers obtain their seed 
on Cl edit fiom the local sahtikats in kind, who take re- 
payment in kind equal to one and a half oi double the 
quantity of seed originally lent, which is equivalent to 
.ibout 200 per ' ent pei annum Apart fiom this where 
the seed advanced is reckoned in teims of cash, the village 
merchant gencially calculates the late at one seer per 
rupee less thau tho current market value when making 
Hio advance, and lecoveis fiom the debtoi at the rate of 
one seer a mpee more than the cuirent late on liquidat 
ing the debt, &o that the borrowci loses both ways 

In the matter of research the possibilities of combin 
mg the production of linseed with that of fibre requiie 
further study even although it has already been the sub 
ject of numerous cxpeiiments in India Some of the 
hybridising work indicates that it would be possible to 
secure a higb yield of oil per unit per acre, e g , mavimuni 
yields of over 1,800 lb , per acre, with an oil content of 
over 48 pei cent in the dry seed have been secured on 
Government farms, and it is desiiable that some efforts 
'should be made at an eaih date to see whethei such 
lesults are capable of piaetieal apiilication on tlie tulti 
vafois’ holdings 
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CHAPTER XU- 


-WEIGHTS AM^MEASUEES AND UNITS Op 


JeJits and measures “I'ersitr m the eiistintr 

A^Weigh., and „easnr« u. cnrrent nse 

Weights 

;nssea the'.S,Sr,he%;?r ™ 

enacted m thref ^ standardisation of nll!.h?s “"I’* 

ftree pronnces Bombar Cenfraf n “easnrcs has been 
The local tveiobts t-entral Pronnces and Coorg 

' the Uoli' 'temples onir of fte “? standanl 

r vanes & oT.?sv be quoty‘ l^ variations fonnd 


-er varies Cm irioC^VoT”* «™PnJa 

“ ba/“ *' U-ted Provine°“tr 9 '' 2 “;o!L“" i Dm." Gb^: 

of Gor2t,„, ®azipnr seer is of m d “ nee in Hanur 

the local sLr^ Pronnees) and the sd^ “ neighbourhood 

of 4 GoraJ,hr, ^ei-ht of Bihar 

12o to 2o0 “Ss“ A -e.g;t“„7'T“" ™tav of Ma, 

certain Tillai>p« rs the seer is eninpoi ranging from 

the United PvL ^^Eihhera Chaki ete to 110 tolas m 

Gohan etc ) 80 tolal m *" Jalann n 

aggrarated Ml. ^ tehsil ti. (Kutlond 

„=ro arated irhen ‘easil The situation is still further 

1 to eiriQf * 1 ,- ... A 


5 tolas 


the weight 


2 1 seer (20»7 Ib ) 

: 1 naiuid (8»2S57 lb) 
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wheat and other cereals 4H secTs and for tobacco and sugar 4b^ 
seers So far as the linseed trade is concerned, standard weights 
are commonly used both m Bei^al and in Assam In Bombay 
stamped weights only are permitted under the Bombay ‘Weights 
and Measures Act In Khshmir, standard weights are used in the 
wholesale trade, but two local weights, namely, the Poi which "varies 
from 20 to 32 seers, and the Khvniar which is equivalent to 83 seers, 
are in vogue in the rural areas 

The same weights are used for the weighment of linseed oil 
and cake, but variations have also been found in the number of seers 
per maund for oil m different markets and for different oils m the 
same market 


(2) Measures 


(a) For Iitnseed —Conditions regarding measures are even worse, 
if that IS possible This is so because measures are usually not 
based on any common factor, such as capacity to hold a definite 
weight of water, but are apparently made to hold a particular weigh* 
of the staple gram of the locality where thej are m use They arc 
constructed by village artisans and are irregular in size while the 
practice of using them heaped further leads to malpractices Measures 
are usuallj made of iron, brass, wood, closely bound bamboo strips, 
or earthenware 


The chief measure for gram and oilseeds m the Central Pro 
^nees is a Path the half being known as AdhoU There are othei 
divisions which are by no means uniform The Pailt itself differs 
from 160 tolas in Amraoti to 40 tolas m Mandla The integr&l 
multiple measure ot the Pailt is the Kuro or the Kaiha The higher 
multiples are the 3/ant, the Chowkt, the Maund and the Khandy 

In Central India and the Rajputana States, similar measures 
are alM m use, the chief being the Paila varying from 8 to 20 seers 
and the Kvrai varying from 2 to 5 seers 

Weights are more generally used than measures in the United 
roTin«s, except m some eastern districts where the Sayee or Set 
tequal to a local seer of rice) and the Paila or Kurat respectively aie 
in vogue 

In Bihar and Orissa, on the other hand, measures are very exten 
J used The Paila is a eonmion unit, though others for example 
.. ® Gonia, are also encountered m many places (though 

cse differ both m name and capacity from place to place) 


Hyderabad also uses the Pailt which m that State is 
to 4 seers, the 2 seer unit bemg called Adheli or Map m different 
markets 


Basket measures are m vogue m Assam and may contain any 
thing from 2 to 5 seers The Madras measure ^ 

in use in that Presidency, while Burma adop s country- 

capacty „( 9 gaUons ABjfher form ^ 

Side In Burma, not necessarily for linseed tn 
Bignifieant, is the common condensed milk m 
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The Bombay Weights and Measures Act has fixed the seer 
and its sub multiples and multiples as the measures of capacity, the 
2 seers measures being called the Adkoh, and 4 seers the Pyali, 16 of 
wlueh make up a maund The Map consists of 2 maunds 

(6) For oils — The nulls use the gallon measure, there being 
tiro types the Imperial gallon and 0 M (old measure) gallon 
Itie former holds about 9^ Ite of linseed oil and the latter 8 lbs 
The 0 hi gallon is more generally used in the retail trade for 
paints, \arnishes and for the oil consumed m this trade In Bombay 
the use of the 0 hi gallon was originally prohibited under the 
Weights and Measures Act, bnt it was later modified to the extent 
that its use has been permitted provided the correspondmg content 
jn terms of the Imperial gallon is shown on the container 
(d) Checking op weights and measures 
Except in the case of Bombay where the Act enyoms periodical 
checking there is no sistematie verification of weights and measures 
It IS true that most of the local Governments have framed model 
bjeldws and these have been adopted by the different local bodies 
but It appears that they have been more hononred in their breacn 
than m their observance The Punjab Municipal Act of 1911 
provides for the checbing of vreiglits and measures by standard 
weights to be kept b\ the municipalities but during this survey 
It was discovered that the standard weights of the Delhi Mumeiahty 
which IS governed by the Act were not even traceable in its office 

B — Scales employed 

The scales used in the Jmseed trade are of three types, namelj, 
nand scales beam scales and platform scales 

The tj pieal hand scale has its pans made of leather, bamboo or 
iron and is used both m the letail trade as well as in. the wholesale 
tiade for weighing generalij up to o seers The pans of beam 
ales are made of iron or wood and are suspended from tlie ends 
oi the beun bv chains or strong ropes They are used for dealing 
V ith heavier quantities c <7 bags of seed or tins or drums of od 
Plattorra scales and weighing machines are used bv railways oil 
tiiUs m one or two markets bv a few merchants and m certain 
cases by exporters mainfy for cheeking purposes ft has Aowurer 
been noticed that the weighraent ot linseed bags even when bought 
bv shippers or crushers is preferably carried out on beam scales 
In spite of the obvious convenience of platform scales in weighing 
itnv loads cultivators and merchants seem to have greater con 
fdence in deadweight maUiines where the weights md the lalan 
ng of the scale can be «een This factor besides the low iniUa 
< «t of the beam scale and its freedom from mechanical comph^'* 
tions accounts for the widely prevalent use of this type 

C. — Units of sale 

Witb the great diversity listing m weights and measures the 
units of sale both for price quotations and transacting delivd^ 
necessarily vary in different provinces and markets 
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(1) Fob pbice quotatiovs 

Of the two mam linseed markete, Bombay and Calcutta, the 
quotations in the former are per hundredweight (112 lb ) and in the 
latter per maund (82 2|7 lb ) In the Central Provinces and Central 
India, prices are quoted per Khandy m some of the wholesale markets 
and per ilam m others The Khandy maj be anythmg from 5 to 
20 railway maunds while the ilfani vanes from 4 to 20 railwa> 
luaunds the latter being both a measure of weight as well as of 
capacit} In the village markets m these areas, however, prices are 
quoted per Pflih or other measures or per rupee m terms of 
measures In the Eajputana States the quotations are either per 
piaund or per il/ani, varying in different States Prices in llie 
Xnited Provinces are generally quoted per maimd m most of the 
wholesale markets and also in terms of seers per rupee In Bihar 
and Orissa, the quotations are per maund in whole«aIe markets and 
in terms of local weights in the villages The Palla is the unit of 
transaction in Hyderabad 

Price quotations for oil mav be based ou the railway maund 
local maund, tin gallon 5 gallon drum or seers per rupee m the 
wholesale trade m different markets and per seer in terms of local 
as well as standard weiuhts in the retail trade Boiled oil is more 
commonlv quoted on a gallon basis or per o gaUon drum than bi 
s eight, and linseed oil imported from abroad is usiialU sold per 5 
8 iHon drum 


(2) Fob tra*nsacting helitebt 

^ The ^it of delivery m wholesale markets is usualh a bag of 
Eaunds net XVhere linseed is brought bv carts to wholesale 
man ets or to mills in bulk the unit of deliverv is a cart of aboui- 
lb maunds Lots of 10 or 32 tons are common units of purehas" 
by exporters and mills As regaids futures tran«oetions these 

are in units of 25 and 10 tons in Bombav and Calcutta respectivelv 
ut a eenam amount of “ futures tradiii" in 5 ton units take-. 
P ce at ISombvi under the auspices of a small association 


<,f, weights are concerned it would seem desirable to 

Bengal (Railway) maund of 82 2'7 lb (=100 Ib 
j together with .tbp jvtlvsr wwrdvty at aji? J-* the 

eer and the tola (the weight of a rupee) throuuhout the whole of 
India These cardinal weights should stand i" rplniion 


bO tolas 
40 seers 


1 in the relation 
= 1 seer 
= 1 maund 


The standardisation of bqmd measures throughout India would 
seem to present no fundamental difiicultv since a gallon of Imsced o» 
occupies the same space as a gallon of anv other liquid ^ the 
uhiquitou, 1 erosene oil tin which contains 4 Imperial gallons is 
India s nniTWsal container ", it seems probable that ‘he I’npena^ 
callon avcrald be fotmd the most genenUl- acceptable standard ol 
L137ICAT? 
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Iiqmd measure for the wliole of the country Further, it seems desir 
able that the containers, used for oil should be clearly marked mth 
their capacity 

Gram measures, hone\er, present a problem of considerable 
difficulty No measure mil hold the same weight of different kinds 
of gram or of the same kind of gram grown in different parts of the 
countrv The quantitr contaued in a measure differs accordingly 
as It is ‘ heaped ” or ‘ struck ’ , and depends also on whether it u. 
shaken or not Tt\o people can seldom get exactly the same amount 
of gram into a measure Their use, therefore, is an art which as 
often as not leads to artfulness Standard grain measures could 
only be prescribed on a local basis after close study of local condi 
tions and the measures m use The question is well worth the 
eenous attention of Provmeial Goremments within whose sphere 
truch matters lie 
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INTER-OHAPTER TWELVE 


In the Bombay Piesideney, the common lailway 
maund of 82 2|7 lb, witii sub multiples, has been 
standardised One maimd equals 40 seers and one seer 
equals 80 Tola' the Tola bem? of 180 grains — the weight 
of a rapee Provision has also been made foi testing 
,md stamping of weiglits and foi the inspection of the 
V eights in actual use Tins has been defimtelj to the 
benefit of the Liade and the agiicultuiist and the scheme 
IS rathei moic than self suppoiting Elsewheie little 
has been done and it is unfortunate that on this vital 
matter there still remains a great deal of ineidia to be 
oveicome in some quaiteis 


In the linseed tiade particulai ly, it is found that 
buyers in the villages customarily purchase on the basis 
of a heavy seer and sell on a lighter one The seers vary 
enormously, e p , in the Punjab the kachcha seer ranges 
fiom 31 tolas tc 102 tolas and in the XJmted Provinces 
irom 40 to 112 In some of the eastern districts of 
Provinces and the adjoining parts of Bihar, 
the local seer is based on the weight of a varying number 
of gandas of “ GoralJipur ” pice, weighing from 
125 to 250 grains At Cawnpore, a maund of linseed 
equals 41-J seeis, of gioiindnute 50 seers and of sugar 
- At the two mam linseed markets at Bombay 

and Calcutta the quotations are pei cwt (112 lb), and 
per maund of 82 2[7 lb respectively In tbe Central 
J njrrnces, quotations aie on the basis of the khandy m 
some of the wliolesale maikets and per viani in others, 
but tbe hhandif may be anything from 5 to 25 railway 
luaunds and the mam fiom 4 to 20 railway maunds, the 
latter being a measure of capacity as well as weight 


There seems no necessity to multiply instances 
TJie position is too absurd As a first step ® ^ 

improvement of agricultural marketing and oi nusmes 
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equalh lufeJous ''A/rasuTes”^”^ ““^einej is 
a pioblem of eonsideiable diffie..l^^““ ^ 

same neiglit o- ditteTeltlT, bold the 

gram grow m different pait of the" ” °V’“ 
quantity also aries aeeorrw ! f The 

“ heaped ' oj “ btniel, ” measure 

^JidseedineasuiessLoiiM iir. , possible, gram 

hut, where local custom is standaid weights 

mglit with advantage establish 

® establisli standaid measuies 

about 8*lb°“a uf (oW measuie) weighs 

Tbe standhdisatit ofed " “ '' 

India should however present no throughout 

since a gallon of linseed o.ff Innlameutal difficulty 
gallon of anj other liquid as a 

aene oil tin thioughout IndiT “ *be hero 

Imperial gallon wotSd bf fo a *bat the 

acceptable standard of liquid ‘be most generalb 

the country Even m ^easure for the whole of 

feel compelled to intt-nri "'^here local Governments 
other than the Imperial gaH bquid measures, 

such measures shonM n ^ 'rould be desirable that 

rWe into tons of the 1^“'’ being easily convert 

used m different n, gallon so that measures 

piovinces would be comparable 

use are detective or m “I ‘be scales in 

scales IS as nectssaiw as^'tbe *'**'’’ *b® Periodical testing of 
st’ales aiG most ^ ^°®P®ction of weights Beam 

weighing 

Ulore faith m dead' w ui. sellers in India have 

are less adaptable to mlfpratte"*"™* believing that thei 
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111 coimectiou ^\ itli auy leglslatl^ e pi ovision £oi the 
standaidisatioii of -weights, it is essential that executive 
action should he taken to ensure that the scales used are 
correct Tliis is a matter for provincial govenuneiits 
It may be added that the suivey has shown that if the 
adnumsti ative lesponsihility foi weights and measures 
IS left to ilumeipalities and other local bodies, no real 
progress can be expected 
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FINAL INTER-CHAPTER 

SUMMABT OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

As the object of this survey is to improve the 
returns to producers, the question arises therefore how 
this IS to be done 

We have seen in the course of the report that oil is 
the main product derived from Imseed and that about 
half of the crop is retained in India and a similar 
quantity exported so that the expoits and the internal 
market are of about equal impoitance A substantial 
amount of linseed oil is u'^ed foi human consumption, 
mainly in substitution foi other edible oils or foi purposes 
of adulteration Linseed oil lu turn can be replaced by 
othei edible oils In consequence the price which the 
consuinei mil pa^ foi ediblejinseed oil is limited by the 
price of other legetable oils and no incentive to a general 
use in the puce level can be expected fiom this souice 
In the expoit liade the selling puce of Indian linseed 
IS limited by Aoild competition and particulaily by the 
price of Aigerfiue hn«eed even although the inhinsic 
quality of Ind an linseed enables it to command a 
premium 

The mam problem therefore is to secure for growers 
a larger share of the price winch buyers are prepared 
to pay At present he only gets about 10 annas in the 
rupee of the price paid by the exporters and the large 
millers at the ports and a little more than half the price 
paid by buyers in the United Kmgdom There appears 
therefore ample scope for reducing the price margin m 
favour of producers 

Reduction in Market Charges 

This report shows how numerous these charges are 
and how heavily they bear on producers One thing m 
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particular seema clear, namely, that the charges are 
relatively higher where the payments and deductions are 
made in kmd instead of m cash P'^^^ents m 

fand have a tendency to grow An anj, ^ 

cample instead of being d oMatanIcs becomes 24 Over 

a dozen different kinds of charges are frequently me 

with in the same market, and since most of the linseed 
passes thiough at least two maikets the cumulative effect 
becomes considerable 

More systematic control of market charges is urgently 
called for by the estabhshment of regulated markets on 
the lines of those which already evist for cotton and some 
otbei commodities in the Central Provinces, e a , 
Bombay, Hjdeiabad and Madras, and appropriate pro- 
vincial legislation on these lines should piesen no 
difaculty The essential featuies of such legis a 
tion would be -(a) defining of market areas, (b) the 
hcensmg of persons operating in the niaiLet oi cutitiea 
to take fees or levy charges in the maiket (c) re„is la 
lion of charges and fixation of the amount to be c larg 
(d) establishirent of some is} stem of eontiol to ensii 
Ibdt tbe maiUct legulatioiis are ob^ened 

It is uulikel) that much piogiess mil be made if^tta 
e-stabli^ilimeiit and control of legulated mai vC 
entiielj to Municipal antboiities ,J,p,„=elves 

influenced by vested inteiests Moreover 
are ■•uinetimes tbe worst ofEendeis as jigricultnral 

foim of terminal taxes and octroi £^11 mainly 

produce marketed in the mumcipa^i ^urban consumers 
on the producers and not on ^ ^jj^lecd a matW tor 
Some legidation of oetioi chm-i*- 
s-enniis oonsideiation 
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MarfatJJe ^emee for r>ro,h,n... 

Poster™e“"pltl~ be 

be an open declaration nr ™ere should 

selhng IS done under the pnrLr'^hefc^ ” ™‘ 

be posted up not only in resnert ^ 

-ned. but also of the more di^Lnt ■=“- 

linseed puces muA mwe *° broadcast 

■iifoiination regX^j.";”: Z u" *“ 

110 useful purpose, Jjox\e\^r h i would serve 

recoided in pnm„c,ai ‘be official puces 

ecntatne It should be*n,?^*^P f,* ™* ''ep>’e- 

of proiincial marketing staff” e**'” Pi’Uicipal functions 
quotations, to oigamse the mnn 
secondaiy markets and to nm ni* recording of prices in 
ousting in teiim u.tell,gibleTo"tg^’“"^* 

Pei ,101 e and of total'm-„^“‘/‘'® estunates of yield 

^oedecl aie far beloiv the 'Tt ‘7 7 “““e® 

tbis lespect is urgentlj lequ^L ™P™'oment in 

of Piiees 

25 per cent and thm77p7 PU-ts is as much as 

trolled sales m these aren H'erefore scope for con- 
uiigbt be helpful in this 7*'’ ““'“Poratue moTement 
™i-f little enterprise 7tl ” bas so far shown 
seasonal mooeTneiit m nr! ““’'feting of linseed The 
areas nheie iillar„ T m those pioducing 

iiumeious, sonietJuDg shoiiW tu ““'‘bing linseed are 
ti e piesent tendeiiev be done to stop 

-tills problem eould h i- u Climbers to decrease 

effieieiicv and malunfr^* ^ solved by iuiproving tlieir 
old-fashioned equipfpT'”^^''^' improvements in their 
tiej could in tins way bo 
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„ut m a positon to compete. 

L edtble purposes — ^^Xerarettolons 
per mamd over mill J^^^lopment of large 

also that theie is room for fiuther “™“P tp,, 

scale mill crushing of Imseed say at Bomh 
would present stocks at tliat market fiom harm^ 

depressmg an effect on export prices 

“ hutuies ” markets hate a stabilising effect on the 
puce of imseed up to September, b-* ^"ey 
price of the May “ futuie ” shows a heaiish tendey. 
paiticularly at Calcutta dt^wo least 

thattheSeptemhei “ futuies shou not be 

till October and « Mai 

o^^mer-’rlerwti^h operate at l--t in Bombai 
and Calcutta, facilities might also be \ (.^^ate 

number of points in the producing areas legiti 

hedging oZlmseed ^^-^peTfh" leqte! " 
system of “ futures uiaikets interests 

thei examination in consultation with tra 

EconoTnies in Distribution 

Apart fiom the market clntges «bc“dT stored to 
the report shows that there is a nnpurities in 

■waste incuired m carmng diit a l,„vino- the lui 

the linseed long distance- rai 

seed cleaned and leclcaned at < vrithont e\tia cost, 

a matter of fact the impurities cou , i j To some 

be largely eliminated before ^5, to the 

extent the presence of 1116*^6 a miuoi facto' 

practice of «owing mi'^ed ciop*=d inclusion of 

and the iinpoitant point *^eem‘' ^ ^ on account of 

a fixed non mutual 5 per Calcutta practical 

refiaetion in the trade contra < ^p^nce bevond that 
compels sellers to adulterate o dealt "with 

hmit This 1- au item that could ca 
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by tte standardisation of coutrart t 

trade and tie introduction nf ° * T™ the 

mutual terms ^ mutual mstead of non- 


sr“r;n?cf -*?are;;' 

oariy linseed bi road hetw ““ mdueement to 

Consideiing that linseed is'^r” Muneeted by rail 
^ratei which in tin ciii sensitive to damage by 

oJ piodueed, there appemTto 

for better sei vices to be or!, a a f‘ ™od 

panics in lespect of better railway com 

stations, and some effoit should a^rb‘’‘^‘**T 

what appears to be a one ” to ehmmafe 

tbe daiS^ge Zo l\ZZtlT 

o->„s-in the course of tiansit 
appaientI}' 1 tacfto^che 7 !r “Poountii luaikets would 

being done to the prodiiet i ‘"'"‘t to less damage 

does not set seem Clwe R bt rail 

Bombaj to the Fmted 0. ®“"" transport bj sea from 
rasults in an cononn oi sZ 

question of taking then li,.l "1 ® P“ ‘on, and the 

which should receive tbo ood in this form is a matter 
Kingdom huvers oonsideration of the Umted 


Malpractices in legaid to 

practically imneisal T +n weights and scales are 
tally, the general cct of linseed particu 

man to bin on ' Z t**" m for the mddlo- 

" 'oer and seU on a light one 

refoimi is the sts,„7 ^ 1 mgentli requiied measme of 
stamHrdisation 



throughout ludia. The tola, seer and maund should he 
todLdrsed m the relation 80 tolas equal one seer, and 
40 seers equal one maund. 


Measures lor gram are a difficult 
for oil there seems no reason why so ma y 
kmds of gallons should be in constant 
he highly desirable that aU local 

make some attempt to adopt as a standard the imporia 
gallon 

Elimination of Adulteration 

Linseed oil is used extensively foi 
of othei high piioed edible oils This ™P 
amount of elastioiti to the demand an otheis 

of linseed oil more or less m Uiie uuth 

hut the piaotiee is ® bv rosin and mineral 

turn subject to heavy adulteration should 

oils, ete mile the case of ecUble ods 
be dealt with bv a stiictcr adinims la^m 

eialfood and dnigs t,oi’tbe adiilteiation of 

foi measiues being taken to , „,,,T 3 oses The 

non edible lm=ted oil iwed toi ^ improve the 

Oil industry it=elf could do a gooc Cc specifica 

position br adopting uuifoini <5tan c 

tions foi different grades of liu'^ec o , ^^o^taineis 

boiled, by establishing leeogm'^e ma xvhich 

and particularly by encouraging biiyei 

could remain scaled until tliev jeac 

Hiebei p.me, fm Highei Qnalffi; 

,, t™e of hii'eed has a 

It IS clear that the large Boi command 

higher od content than Small however that the 

an adequate premium B ® 
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trade siould diaw a cleav d. t 

t'-pes Portmiatelv the Hv, 

Martetog Staff and ted haTo^ *^"™ the Central 

fulted in an agieement i “iff-imsations hare re- 
fer Iinveed, Tvhich not onlr Veirl contract 

tn>e- but includes a realfofn,em^ different 

geueial adoption of till ^ aiid discounts The 

benefit to the “ 

to secure to the gi on-era of ^ idiould do much 

f-’i feeir piodufeZrelfZer — 

ralue coimnensurate mth its mfansie 

Implored Sead 

tbe iine-tiontf promdtf ’"‘b 

of the igiiculnirai Det'rt?'^? ^be efforts 

“Simificant aud a atron^"* fbis direction are 
piobaWr br the oiean^tiofll” “w lines, 

is leqiuied to mak#* growers’ a'J^ocia- 

™es,eadilrareUaWe^:„™^s'"^' “ 

Research woik m. r-^ 

m tie pioductmn of lins^ed''ir“^°‘ bas lesiilted 
per ceut as compared mtb = oontent of 48 

tf-ing a cop „f\ g™ "'b a uoinial of 42 per cent, and 
Mandaid neh, „t e ?""■ ■ofoi-age 

'll- seen hnnerei wh^rld'* ^b Itremamsto 
■oproda.ed on cult. rate, s> ^“pijj^^^bose results could 

for India ' o^oction m the esjiort ma.ief 
lodn.tion has been tl,« * ‘“ontal coimfries TIii, 

restrictions imposed h, ”5“®* '‘'■'mit of general trade 
n question as to how f!' oonntiies It is huwerer 

At prc'sent the TTnitPf? ir ™ark.ets could be regiiued 
nited Kingdom piondes br far the most 
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important outlet for Indian linseed 

coLdeiably since the intiodiiction of the Ottawa Ag 

meiit in 1932 33 

It uoiild appeal that the Agieenient has been 
mutnalU beneficial in that India has seemed a moie 
md larger share of the United Kingdom n aik 
whilst bus ei s in England hai e not had to pav, on 

iverage .W moie lor then linseed as compared with the 

ex duty piiL foi the Argentine linseed before the intio 
cluction of the taiift pieleienie 

The expansion of the iiiteirial 
depends entirely on the development ot the ‘ ' “ 
mg mdustry which has made enormous di u g 

the last 25 years Appreciable quantities of 1 
aie still unpoited even though the standard of quality 
of Indian oils is now as high, and indeed m some cases 
higher than that of imported products ^he latte 
still however in favour by many buyers me u „ s 
ictailers, on account of the fact that thee , 
branded sealed containers and are ‘ , . * 

formqnalty This lesson therefore shou t 

on our own manufacturers who should take sin 

to make their product equally 

If this were done thoroughly there seems no i . 

as well as extending the market for Indian ^ 

m India, a good export trade might no 

especially in those countries bordering on e _ 

Pacific Oceans which are convenientb situated for bej 

supplied direct from India It is di mdubtrial 

ever, how this is to he achieved unless ^ ,,„,nmou 
interests are prepared to unite association of 

cause A strong lepiesentative a jg^iing a higher 
manufacturers should be capiblc o jJ^J^fl(ld cahe ex 
reputation not only for oil but o so counter 

ported from India, and could do ^omethniU 
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act the adreise effects on the expoit tiade in cake, caused 
by the operat on of solue^%llat oneious rcstiictions and 
^\hat seems to > e a too stiict mteipretation of the contract 
leims lelatmg to the piesciice ot castor seed hii'?k 

It IS to be hoped, honevei, that in the near fnhne 
with the de\elopment of the dairying and animal hus 
bandiy industry m this country, it may be possible to 
absorb a greater quantity of linseed cake at reasonable 
prices This will be for the benefit of agriculture as a 
whole and particulailj advantageous for mills located 
in villages of the producing areas 




>rW acreage, prod««tWHv n»d eiports of Linseed 
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producing areas j« India 
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(^ot mdniied in erop foiccasta ) 
(ThoDsaod ftcrea ) 
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1035 31. .rf 1036 37 igore. lion, tho atom n«i™<l to tte D.reMo. G..=r.l ot CommerooU TnteE.ge. 



'ifld 7 er arre <?/ ItH^fed tn the main pmluang areas 
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2 _ 

^ ^ I 



atn producing areas 



Total Bnti»h Inaia 
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APPENDIX VI 


PtoducUon of it?tse«d tfi certow prownees and Statei of Indta 


(^kOt tadaded u tbe crop forecasts } 


— 

Average 
area for 
iOyears ; 
(thousand 
acres} 

Approii- 
mate 
yield per 

(Ibl 

Approal* 

ptodnc 

tion 

(tons). 

BRITISH INDU- 




Assam 

S 

492 

1,760 

Madias 

$ 

SCO 

670 

Ajmer 'Menvara, Barms and Kortb ITest Fron 
tier Proviaeea 

1 

267» 

120 

INDIAN STATES— 




Central India Statu — 




Baivatu, Indoie, Hagod, Namogarb. Orcbs ' 
Bajgarh, Dbar, Dstia, Bijaivar, Ajaigarb. 
Cbattarpor, Reirah, Cbarbbart, l^waa 
Junior, Dewaa Senior, Jaora, Sailaoa 

245 ' 

270 

20,630 

Owalioi . 

Yo 

370 

13,050 

Jlajpulana Statu~ 




Bundi, Jaipur Jbalawar, Took^ Marwar, Par 
tabgaih and Udaipar 

51 

220 

6.600 

Punjai Slatta — 




KaportbaU, PatiaU, KaUia, B^avalpur 

3 

287 

380 

Vmlid Prot^Ttiet Slatu-^ 




Benares, Bampur 

fi 

360 

soo 

Kashmir . , , 

28 

410 

6,130 

My*oi% and Eaioda 

1 

sei" 

120 

Total . . 

432 


67,160 


* All India Average. 

Sonrtt — AgncnJtttral Statistjca of India and data cdkcted dunns tbe STWvej- 
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APPENDIX Vn. 


of gro,os por g,am,no apd o.I coo.en, .n con,m.rc«I s,o,plo, of 
Lwseed collected from dtferent parts of India 




i’ffe^enl qitnliU , of Luuseed 
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Pui 



APPENDIX IX 

age monthly despatchee and arrivals af Ltnseed at certain important centres of producti 
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jch^adttnpn^'Beid^ngY’ WaTBaiigan, liafganj S«*«rwn and Phabno Itoad 

S Bclapu. andNaga. 



(Thon^d ton 



Belgmi 



APPEiroiX i.1 




l^mpoitsl 


•nioi 


Tbon 


lEsport 


Than 

«aL<J 

toiu 


Total 
jsupphes I 


Quan I 
tily I Pereen 
Jretained h^go of 
iQ qoao 

&dia tJty 

retained 

Thoo I to pro 
sand (duction 
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APPENDIX XI— contd 


1 

Year 

creage ^ 

»roduc 

mporta 

Total 

supplies 

Export 

Quan 

tity 

etained 

India 

Percent- 

\)ty 

retamed 

Thou 

Thon 

Thou 

Thou 

Thou 

duction 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1924 25 

3,724 

463 

5 

468 

371 

97 

21 0 

1925 28 

3 695 

501 

14 

515 

308 

207 

41 3 

1926 27 

4,211 

466 

21 

487 

192 

29o 

63 3 

1927 28 

3,820 

473 

25 

498 

223 

275 

58 1 

1928 29 

3,824 

422 

15 

437 

157 

280 

66 4 

1929 30 

3,654 

401 

21 

422 

248 

174 

43 4 

1930-31 

3 510 

442 

18 

460 

257 

203 

45 9 

1931 32 

3,50$ 

440 

15 

455 

120t 

335 

76 1 

1932 33 

3,824 

47$ 

16 

492 

727 

420 

88 2 

1933 34 

8,711 

504 

16 

{ 520 

383 

137 

27 2 

1934 35 

3 656 

458 

10 

1 468 

240 

228 

49 8 

1935-36 

3,843 

492 

14 

1 606 

165 

341 

69 3 

1936 37 

3,892 

478 

13 

491 

1 296 

f 195 

40 8 

1937-38 

4,021 

1 475 

11 

436 

226 

260 

64 7 


^OTts— (a) As the prodnction from the crop of d sramst e»eh 

tk. thJ rt,t„uc. of aio. .od pTOd.ct,oo oeofonrf ^p.. 

ftaniho„ofth;po«.dingT™i-.ctopm color to oomloto tlm o.tn 
figurts abstracted 

The data regarding area and production opto 19-5 •I’ , jo areas for 

Estimates of Area and -iield of Principal rropa anaw 

forecasts are prepared and not to the *°‘®‘ , .fae total Indian Crop The 

6 27 represents revised acreage and owmc to addition to rcport- 

figzres for different years are not strictly comparable otri t 

ug areas from time to time „ Ttntish India” The 

Export figures are taken from 
loaatities retamed include seed 


Trade of British India” 
.reduction and include quanfitiei 


+ Exports exceeded the wenous ye*' 
aported ^m carry overs ^ India) 

t Including exports from Mormogao from Land Frontiers 


P t Figures from 1900 01 to 1909 10 ^ 

y F only and from 1921 22 to 1924 & “ ^ 
^orcs are totals of imports into UP* 


*^r only For other years the 
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APPENDIX XII 


Zmports ajuf exports 0/ Lxnsftd (6y rad on<£ mcr) xnto and from di^trexd 
prownees and States Pf India dunng 1919 20 and 1934-35 to 1936 37 * 
(Thoosand (Ana ) 


1 

Import 

s into 

j Esports from 

V^irincaandSla^e | 

1 

j 1919 20 

1934 So" to 
1936 37 

1919 20 

Average 
1934-30 to 
1936-37 

Assam 

(a) , 

1 

1 ( 0 ) 

2 4 

1 6 

Bengal 

1 132 8 

121 •> 

0 1 

0 1 

Bihar (and Orusal 

0 3 

2 9 

91 3 

75 2 

Bomb 1 

1 61 9 

1 

112 6 


(<*) 

Central India j 

1 ( 0 ) 

0 1 

1 16 8 

240 

Central Pron ices and Berar 

0 & 

} } 

13 2 

23 S 

1 

Hyderabad j 

[ («) ! 

(«) 

17 9 ; 

41 9 

Kashemr 

1 




Madras 

(a) 

7 6 

0 8 

0 1 

Slysore 

(«) 

(<*> 

(a) 

(0) 

Punjab 

0 4 

0 2 j 

1 0 4 

(a) 

Rajpntana 

(«) 

(«) 

6 4 

13 3 

Sind and Bntish Baluchistan 

7 6 

(«) 

( 0 ) 

1»> 

'Dinted Provmces 1 

1 

1 

0 9 

1 0 

55 8 

68 9 


'Adaptcd&oia ^ecoantarrlatuigtotlielQlaod (Ball aad Rirer borne) Trade of 
India 


(a) Less than 100 ioos 





Avrntge inoiiDihi whole'fa'(f pncca per mannd of lioUl and Small ftri'ieed at Jiomha^ 
(DMia < % roTnuAiPa mtilual.) 
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•Adijit* 
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•Ad»pt*d tion Bcwja CbNaber of Oominerc. 



Ave'^affe monthly c t f prices of GaieutUi Linseed in Loi 
(Shipment during the cUirtut or toUowing month ) 
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l Coke Markers p bl al ed by Traak Ffhi & Co 



Average monthly c t f prices of Plate Ltnseed tn Lot. 
(Shipment dunng the current Or following month ) 
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APPENDIX XVllI 

^iverage monthly premvtms for Calcutta oier Plate Iimeed t« London 
( Vide Append»«,^ AVI and XYII ) 
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A'utnber of occasions on rvhtch the weekly closvng “futures” prtee was at a j. 

pared utth "readif ’ prices at Caletiita 
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on ,u mekly ao.mg 



Annaal Total 




APPENDIX XXL 

Sp.cm™ Agmm,«l (o sec^r, o Oa*l Crgd.l o» e»* 

THE • • • BANK LIMITED 


Name 

The ' • • Bank Limited (heremaftet called “ the Bank ) vmg 

aSLXfcS "Se Borroivers*-) opened or agreed to opan in the Books 

o£ the Bank at a of^-^^months from the 

iviththe borrovem to ^ mam m force a per 

pledged with the Bank , , . 

It is hembt AG.KO brt™» 'I* Banl and Ha Borroaers (the borrower, 
agreeing jointlv and lererally) as follows _ , , i„ 

1st -That the goods and sh^ 

whichhaveheen already deposited and the agreement (hereinafter 

be hereinafter deposited with the "J . ^ eiclusiTe posses 

caUed “the Securities”) shall remain and be pla«d in in 
«on and noder the exclusive J^table Provided 

such possession and control shall U app destrurtioa, or detenora 

that tL Bank shall not be responsible for the loss, destrucxioa, or 
lion of the goods deposited by any means ^ ^ 

It), -Ihal all aeoiirities as aforesaid shall ali'toS 

by the Borrowers m some Insiuance g, gjjall either be 

Ml extent of the value f S S-ed ^the Bank Should the 

taken out m the name of the Bank or a^ g insnrance 

Borrowers fad to insure, the Bank shall be ai uoerty vu 

at the expense of the Borrowers . a j ti,- Rank 

ncr cent at least to be fixed by the 

5th -That a mar^ of— — ^ ^ maintained by the 

from tune to time in favour of Je^t and other customary charge) 

Borrowers between the sum (^lod ,, , Account and the 

for the time being due to the Bank o“ deposit of further Security 

open market value of the Secnntire e „ by the Borrowers, imine- 

to be approied by the Bank, hemf^ of the securities becoming less 

dmtelv on the market value for the hme be>n„ ^ 

than ihe amount equal to the f -povi ton of such margin the whole 

margin to be fixed and tbit in d _ . Credit \ecDUDt shall be immediatelv 
amount due to the Bank on the said 

paid by (he Borroweis if He Bsnb so re<| 

6th —That the interest at the rate o ^ cash Credit 

be calcnlated on the daily balance due to the 

account , of months from 

7th —That on the expiration of the stall pay to the Bank the 

he day of the Ko outstanding and owing 

balance withm the limit ^Snt^du'i^ of interest at the rate 

to the Bank on the said C^h " 

above mentioned to the date 0 pu 
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gift — ^Xbat if •when called upon by the Bank to maintain such margin as 
aforesaid the Borroirers shall fail to do so, snch balance of pnncipal and in 
teiest monies as may be then dae to the Bank, it shall be lawful for the Bank 
forthuith, or at any time thereafter and inthoat any notice to the Borrowers 
to sell or otherwise dispose of all or of the Securities and to apply the net 
proceeds of snch "ale towards the bqmdation of prmcipal and interest monies 
due to the Bank, together with all charges to be incurred by the Bant 

‘^th — That if the net sum realised by such sale be insufficient to cover the 
amount so tound due, the Borrowers promise and agree forthwith on prodnc 
tion to them of the account so to be prepared and signed as aforesaid, to pay 
anv farther balance wbi h mav appear to be due by tbe Borrowers thereon 

20th — Provided also that nothing herein contained «hall be deemed to 
negative qu ilifi or othci iwe prejudicially affect the right of the Bmk to re 
cover from all or any of the parlies, inelnding tbe BorroTvers hable on all or 
any of the Bills of Exchange, Drafts, Cheques, Promissory J^otes or Bonds 
which may at anv tune be held b> the Bank -u. Security or part Seeunty 
against tbe said Cash Credit Account 

’ifA — ind It is hereby agreed that m the event of there being a surpln? 
avv {able iftei p<*\meut of all such prmcipal and interest monies and all 
chargco and evpenses of the net proceeds of such «ale of Seeunty as aforesaid, 
It shall ha lawful for the Bank to apply the said surplus ns far as the same 
shall extend m or tow nrds payment or liquidation of anv and all other moni‘*s 
which «haB or ms% be due fmm the Borroweis or “inj one or more of them 
to the Bink by way of Loans 


J4lli — That tl e Borrowers »ball bear all expen'^ incurred b\ the Bank in 
this connection such os the par of GoJownfcoepers and C?<oKlidars and the 
trayelling allowance* of to pector*, Managor* Godowckcep^rs and other 
officers and all «uch expenses ehsll be debited to the Borrowers’ account in due 
course 

2 'rh — That tiie Bank will al rays be at liberty to stop making advances 
at anv tune without previous noftce and without asnsmmg any reason even 
thouah the said limit of Rs has not been fully avn led of 

In witness hereof the Bortovrere liave hereunto set their hands this 

dav of — 19? , in the Christian vent one Thoasand Nine Hundred 

and 

Schedule nj Sentrihes referred to i» the foreqoma Agreement 



APPENDIX XXH 

„ ,u ot u„eea .» IH. »a» »/ ““ 
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appendix xxrn 

ilarhti ehatgi$ on Ltnseed tn etrtam aasentHing mariet^ »» thr United Promnces 
(TerlOOnipeM.} 
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arket charges on Ltnseed in 
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Total payable by buyer 
Oraod Total 
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APPEKDIX XXV 


ifariet cAarjej on Linseed *« «p<d»» asseoihhng markets the Geidral 
Prpiinees, and Serar 
(Pec 100 rnpeei.) 



Kagpor 

JoUml 

pore. 

Sibora 

(Diatnct 

Jnbbiil 

Malkapor 

(Distnct 

Bnldana}. 



Ra. a r 

Ba.A r 

Ea.a r 

Ba.a F 

Ha. a P 

Pai/ahle bg seller 






ToUi and Uzet (term sal tax octroi 
tdlx ete) 

S 8 0 

2 9 0 

0 1 n 

0 2 6 

1 5 I 

CommtBsioo arid brokerage 

0 12 0 

0 4 0 

10 0 

0 14 2 

0 11 6 

Handling and veighment cbarg«* 

0 7 6 

0 5 0 

0 JO 0 

0 6 8 

0 7 3 

Cbaigea lor other aervieea 






Chantiea 

0 0 d 

0 2 6 

0 2 6 

0 0 8 

0 1 6 

Qnalttr and ire gbt allowaneea (£arJs 
JMta ete ) 



0 2 6 


0 0 8 

Uiecellaneotii 






Total paTable by aellei 

3 II 10 1 

5 3 6 

1 

j 2 0 11 

1 8 0 

2 ID 0 

Payaile by tifyer 1 






Commiasion and brokenge 

0 4 0 




0 1 0 

Handling and Teighment 

0 2 6 

0 8 0 

0 8 0 


0 4 8 

H acellaneone 


1 




Total payable by bnyera 

0 6 6 

io 8 0 

0 6 0 


0 6 8 

Grand Total 

'424 

2 11 6 

2 8 11 

1 8 0 

2 15 8 
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APPENDIX XXVI 


Marlxt charges on Ltmeed »n eertenn assembling markets tn the Bomba) 
Presidency 

(PerlOOrnpeesi) 


Items. 

Chabs 
gaon 
(Hi strict 
East 

Ehandesb ) 

Bijapnr 

Hoodjclia 
(Hietnct 
\Vest 1 

Khandcab).: 

Belapnr 

(Bistnct 

Ahmed 

nagar) 

gaon 

District 

bssit) 

Average. 


Rs.a p 

Rs.a p 

Ra. a p , 

Ras P 

Rs.x P 

Bs. i F 

Payable 6y eeller 







Tolls and uses (terminal 
t«, octroi tolls, etc ) 

0 18 

0 IS 0 




0 I . 

Oosunusion and Brokerage 

0 11 8 

1 < 0 

1 0 0 i 

1 0 0 ! 

1 4 0 

1 0 9 

Handling and Waiglmant 
cliaigca. 

0 3 4 

0 4 2 

0 4 0 

0 8 0 

0 S 0 

0 4 11 

Cbargae (m other aemeea 







Chantiea 

0 3 4 

0 4 2 

0 « 0 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

0 3 7 

Qadity and might allow 
ancef (SarJa, dholto etc 
•to.) 







UiaseBaoeoni 







Total psTahlo bv aeller 

1 4 0 

2 11 4 

1 10 0 

1 10 0 

1 11 6 

i 1 13 I 

Payiblt hy bayer 



1 




Commission and brohetsge 



1 




Handling and weighment 







Uu^Daneons 







Total payable by buyer 







Grand Total 

I 4 0 

\ 

2 It 4 

) 

1 10 

1 W 0 

1 II « 

- 
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charget o» ttweed tn certain asttnbltng markeig tn. Bewfid Pinyib nai Central Inivi ani Rajputana Slalet 
(Per 100 rupees 
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Total p^yaVle by buyer 



APPJBNDIX XXVUI 

Markel cfiarqa on Lmued »a etrtavn a»$embUng marlce.t$ »» Hyderabad. 
(Pet 100 nipees ) 
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fhantiea 



gtit bCtowvnccs 



I t»l I’ayabis b/ buyer 
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APPENDIX XXX 

JHotsture content tn ammeretal sarnies ofJAmeed eolUcied from different parts of 
Jndta 


Moisture m cleaned seed 


Province or State 

Maxjmnia 

% 

% 

Average 

% 

Assam 



8 33 

Bengal 

8 18 

5 83 

7 47 

Bihar (I\orth) 

8 45 

5 11 

8 40 

Bihai (South) and Onasa 

7 89 

4 82 

6 93 

Bombay Pteaideucy 

7 52 

4 9S 

6 89 

Central India States 

8 03 

S 56 

6 65 

Central Provinces (East) 

7 93 

5 52 

e 69 

■Central Provinces (Central) 

7 31 

6 40 

6 18 

■Central Provinces (West) and Beiar 

7 84 

4 48 

6 11 

Hyderabad State 

7 38 

5 47 

6 52 

Eashmir State 

6 30 

5 35 

5 90 

Madras 



6 15 

Punjab 

8 36 : 

5 19 

8 83 

Kajputana 

7 29 j 

5 77 

6 33 

Druted Provmcea (Norfh-east) 

7 61 

5 14 

6 53 

■United Provmees (Central 

7 13 

6 74 ! 

6 20 

United ProTmces (South west 

6 81 

5 60 

6 12 

At Bombay 

7 10 

6 82 

! 6 39 

At Calcutta 

7 25 

! 5 61 

6 45 

rrom shjpmenta for esport from Bombay 

7 36 

6 03 

6 69 
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for hn„ea 
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appendix xT^n r 

Bo^l. Kote °" 
Contract No 


Deak Sms, 

Mess„— by yon, „ri„ „ j 

Dot to exceed o^ quarter per cent Tt^r^ J §" a'ua anleej 

Dehverr to K. ^ Seed 

« — stahon Eaj„., 


Refraction guaranteed as follows 
BisjsS percent 

“Ha. 

OlMginoiu otherthanlioseed asja,«„... ^ 

“Phoa to d«lm. 

^ojante to be made bv bu„S fSTT-?"''', « “''m' mk aad eipea,, 
Which no allowance will be awdl refraction down to 3 per cent below 

Bags— New B TwUl bags 

Terms— Cash on deliveiy 

e acted from sellers’ Bill I" toe b'„"eS" '■J' '» '»■ 


Accepted 


We are, Dear Sirs, 
Yours faithfully, 

Broker 


CONDITIOSS 
eed (5) fire percent cii»f«™ 


«>« «Uer, to «cl^„ P««.t cnrtcnwy ft, 

fcoyendesfrt^n‘?®i,**l‘“*»'“*“intte'!S^™ that portion of the contracl 

tie option ^do^'*”'y“«“®0»1^refr^L“Dw*‘'’*‘®'' Shodd hoirerer the 
= .W to b. „ „„„, " ■•"•" bj toJ».r toto.pt. p, ptb.r 

‘ ...Itotoo.b to br„T .r’'‘“‘'’'‘ “■*>«. 

•rtiti “ to 

™ -eight, refreetKm, to be bylel^r,'’'' ^7*"“ 
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APPENDIX xxxrv 

Contract Form of the Gratn Mercbanls’ Assoctatton, Bombay 

THE GRAIN MERCHA2«:S’ ASSOCIATION 


Contract No 

Bombay, - 

Broker * 

MessK 


Bombay 


Dear Sirs, 


"We have this day soldlboneht to yon— 
TonslBa^ 


only 1 per cent 


—and 1 DoLda 


more or less of 

Pair averagie quality of the season at I~ - v 4. i 

Dharmada per Cwt net weight free Railway Station Bombay or to be 
delivered at Buyers’ Godown 


Bapginy —New Calcutta No 2 twills or beaw C Bags weight not less 
thar ij lb In case of godown debvery, bagging shall he the same as in 
Railway DeliverylTerms 

Dslivery Seller’s option Buyers shall not be 

obliged to accept tender of less than 100 bags at a tunc 

Buyers shall have the option to refuse Railway Receipt if not tendered 
9 days before the due date of the contract in the event of the 
contract being more than 50 tons each 50 tons to be regarded as 
separate contract 


1 efraetion — i per cent reciprocal 

Pojuncflt — ^Adrance and final payment shall be made according to the 
rules of the General terms and conditions 


Brofceroge — 4 per cent to be paid by the sellers in all contracts except 
in wheat in which J per cent to be paid by sellers 

The above mentioned quantity contracted for to be delivered to 
This contract 1= subject to tbe rules of the GENERAL TFRMS AND 
CONDITIONS of Ddivprv contract as settled by the Grun Merchants’ Asso- 
aation and buyers of which the parties admit thnt tfaev have knowledge and 
notice and which terms shall be deemed to be mcorprrated in and to form part 
of this contract 


Tours faitbfnllv, 


ScUcr’slBiiyer’s Siartature- 
Brokcr’s *!ignature 
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APPENDIX XXXV 

Contract Form of the Mancait Chamber of Commerce Ltd, Bombay 
THE MARWADI CHAJIBLR OF COMMERCE LTD , BOMBAY. 
Opficiu. Comtraot Form 

Bombay , < — 1 93 . 

Broker > — 

Messrs — ■ 

Bombay. 


Dsiji Sirs, 

We have this day bonghtfsold from yoo, subject to the Rules, Eegula- 

tioDS and Bje laws of the Mantadi Chamber of Commerce Ltd- 

tons of at Rs. per cwt Brown Bold Linseed, 

May, September Delirerj delivered at buyer’s eodowr, or Railway Station, 
Bombay 


Terms 

Description — Fair average quality of tte season- 

Delnery at seller’s option 

Befractton — Linseed — 


4 per cent With usnal allowance 
opto ~ 

Bagging — Net in new Calcutta 2 Twill bags weighing lb 
Payment —90 per cent cash i^ainst Railway Receipt goods 
BroXeraije — per cent to be paid by the seller 
This contract shall not be cancelled 
Biiver’sISeller’a signature - ■ — — — - 
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APPENDIX XXXVI 

Contract Form of the Calcutta Wheat and Seeds Assoctation 
CALCLTTA WHEAT AND SEEDS ASSOCIATION 
SOLD NOTE 

Contract No Calcutta 


Dear SieSj 

We have this day SOLD to yon the following goods — 

{ ' ) tons of new crop 

Average qaality 

■of the season 19 at Rs annas and pies per 

Baaar "Mannd mcluduig gnimy bags 
RefracUon <o 6e drauvi by 

(1) Sellers to tender the above goods and buyers to take a«»Lvery from 
Howrah or ^dderpore Docks between the 10th and the last dar of the month 

(2) To be deliTcred in drv sound and merchantable condition in 

new bag 

(3) Each bag to contain bazar maunds nett or any 

quantity buyers may lequirc for wh cb oulv payment is to be made 

(4) Sellers must he present at the time of delivery to inspe t the ueigh 
mg md sampling should they fail to do «o after notice to sellers buyers v II 
^Pigh and sample with n umal Roilwav work ng hours and sellers must abide 
by the result 

(5) Each delivery to form a portion of this contract, but no Jot of less 
than 0 tons to he tendered 

\C) Refraction guarantrel five per cent with customary Hllowame for 
anj excess up to «even per "cnt 

(7) The presence of sfo e or iunlar thron^hont a parcel of nlieat or 
-oeds shall entitle the buvers to reieet the parcel 

(,8) Buyers to have the option of we ghing the whole parcel or taking 
at an avenge weight as customary 

(9) In- taking weight bags one seer or more in excess of 11 e stipulated 
weight not to be accepted in average 

(W) The refraction of the sealed samples reprc'^enting del venes to be 
ascertained at burera office withm four davs after delivery fnlmg which 
three davs not ce to he given to the defaulting party on the expiration of 
which term the refraction to be referred to arbitration whose decision 'hall 
bo final 

(11) On everv tfondav subsequent to the date of this contrjet up to the 
due date cither party «1 all pay to tic cither (as the case mav be) the d ffer 
ence between the contract price and the market rate prevailing at the close 
of the preceding day and this contract shall continue at the latter ra « In 
ca*e of default of «uch payment the defaulting party shall be deemed to 
lave committed a breach of the contract Such payment shall be noted on 
tlje back of this contract If anr Mon lav be a public holidav pavmcnt shall 
bo made on the preceding bu3?ne«s day 
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(12) Terms of pajmeat. 

(o) In the event of tender of Kailwaj Receipts the buyers (at the 
option of the sellers) shall pay 90 per cent, of the value at the 
time of the making over ot the Railway Receipt or vathm 4h 
hours thereafter The balance shall be paid within a month 
from the making over of the RaJway Receipt and in case of 
default the buyers shall pay interest at the rate of 12 per cent 
per annum from the eipiiy of the month up to the date of 
payment 

(b) In the event of Delivery Order being handed over the buyers 
shall pav for and take delivery, of the goods at any tune mthin 
the period of this contract 

(13) DeUvery Orders ^all be transferable by endorsement and the 
person or firm ongmallv issuing the delivery older shall be found to dekver 
the goods to the ultimate bolder against payment of price 

(14) Sellers shall be liable to pay demurrage from the day next after 
the date of tender of Railway Receipt or delivery order, enhseqoent demur- 
rage shall be paid by the buyers 

(16) When Contracts fall doe on Sunday or other holidays the last date 
of delivery shall be the preceding basmess day 

(16) Any dispute ansing out of or under or m any way relating to thia 
contract «haU be decided by the arbitration of Ibe Calcutta Wheat and Seeds 
Aesoeiahcm under its rale m force at the time of the arbitration 

AJ — ^Brokerage at 8 annas per ton to be paid by sellers and buyers 
each without any abatements contract cancelled or not cancelled 
goods delivered or not delivered. 


Broler 


Tour$ faxthfulty. 
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APPENDIX XXXVII 


Typtedl Exporters Contract 
BOUGHT NOTE 

Contract R o Calcutta, 

KANTAPUECR DELIVERY 


To Messrs 


CALCUTTA. 


Tfe Roue (his day BOUGST from ffou the fonovung goods — 

cns of 2 240 lbs say ( o" ) 

bags sag (. , . / , j 

average quality of the season at the ime of delivery, 

1 per cent more or less to 6e deUieted at Kantapukur 

<Jt Bs (soy Rs I 

per tnaund of 82^ f6 nett bags tnclnded 


Refra'tion guaranteed as stated on back of thrs contract 

1 Goods to be delivered in diy sonad inercbaDtaWe eondiUor jo new 
smgle B T'will bags of 21 lb 

2 Eaeh hag to eoataia bazar inannds 2 seers 10 nett for 'wli cli only 
payment is to be made 

3 If aoy parcel bears other shipping marks than tho®e of the buyers 
the buyers to hare the option of re-baggiag andlor re-mariing samir, charg 
mg sellers with all expenses and any demurrage that may be incorred or of 
TB^ecting the parcel unless sellers supply new bags sod pay marking chaiges 

4 There is no tender anless tbe goods are at Eaatapnkur and are in 
«V6rj way in terms of Contract 

6 Each tender to form a portion of this contract bnt buyers have the 
option of refusing to accept tender of less than 5 tons or of accepting «'ime 
at an allowance of one anna per tnaund against sellers 

6 The goods to be despatched to Kanfsputur and to be rendered avail 
able for delirerv there daring the day tune onder the ord nary rules, of the 
Pott Trust Railway and boyers to take delivery within 15 days Should 
fcuyets fail to take delivery within 15 days sellers may then give bnyers 7 clear 
days’ notice in writing to take delivery and if debvery is not effected v ithin 
thii tune tbe weight is to be considered as being in accordance with invoice 
weight In ca«e of Railwav Rceeipt> and correct weight in case of delivery 
ordirs. A tender made after 1 P si on anv business day shall not be con 
sidered a lalid tender oa that day 

7 Sellers to tender tbe goods to the buyers in terns of Clause 6 bnt to 
reii-ain responsible for denrarraire for one week subsequent to date of tender 
(Sundavs and other non-demurrage davs excluded) and in addition to pay 
to 1 avers for a further penod of three weeks the difference if anv between 
the Inwc t n e tbe Port Commi's oners may be charging and the actual 
dcmurra'’e du on the tender 


In cs^c of dispute as regards gualitv refraction or condition of the 
goods demurrage to be charged ]n t as if the tender was made on the day 
of the 'ettlement 

S Bnvers have tbe option of weighing the whole parcel or of fakir'* 
avera'^e weights In the latter ease 5 per cent of the bags to be wei^heif 
Bnvers to ehoo'e the baas for weighing purposes Should the difference 
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between tbe beaTiest and lightest bag out of every 5 bags so we gfaed be more 
than one seer per bag a further 20 per cent of the bags to be m eighcd and 
charges at the rate of Rs 18 0 per hundred bags to be paid by sellers 

Q Sellers to pay repacJnng charges at the rate of Rs 4-8 0 per 100 bags 
on lots containing bags racimg from the ngreed we^ht by more than one 
seer per bag 

20 Sellers may be present to inspect weighing and sampling Should 
they after 48 hours from date of posting written notice fail to attend buyers 
can proceed to weigh and sample thenaelvca and sellers must accept Buyers' 
weights and the sample drawn by them as representing the parixl 

11 Should the goods tendered not be m terms of contract Buyers liave 
the following options — 

(o) Of cancelling that portion of the contract 

(b) Of rejecting the parcel and buying against sellers or charging 

them the difference in pnee between the ecfntraet late and the 

market value on the day of rejection 

(c) Of taking the good® with -m extra allowance to be fixed by buyere 

over and above the scale of allowances on reverse 

(d) Of reeleining the goods themselves at sellers expense n r 

Bs 6-8 0 per cent bags 

12 The presence of stones or lumps of earth entitles buyers to reject 
the lot tendered 

13 If buyers find after making the final analysis that the goods contain 
more refraction than that contract^ for they shall be at liberty to charge 
sellers cleaning charges at the rate of Rs 6 8 0 (Rupees six annas eight) per 
100 bags 

14 Samples to be drawn by buyers by bomah and to be sealed by both 
Buyers and Sellers The refraction of such samples to be made it Buyers 
office ID Calcutta within ten days after weights have been taken If after 
three days notice Sellers foil to attend Buyers will proceed to analyse the 
sample in the sellers absence and the result shall be fin^ 

15 In the event of failure to deliver or of short delivenes Buyers to 
Jiave the following options — 

(а) To claim and recover from Sellers the difference between Contraet 

price and the market rate on the business day next loUowmg 

the last day for tender 

(б) To buy against sellers and recover from sellers all losses and 

damages sustained 

16 If the period during which the fender is to be made shall expire on 
a Sunday or a Chamber of Commerce holidav the last day for tender 'holl 
be (he business day next after such non business day 

37 Should the goods be tendered in bags of a different or mfenor 
quality to those contracted for such bags shall be rejected and sellers siau 
pay the buyers Rs 5 8 0 per 100 bags for cost of repacking and restackmg 
plus market rate of the gunnies rejected or buyers to have the optioii to 
accept such different or inferior b^ at an allowance to be fixed by the 
buYer« 

18 Bags must be properly sewn with strong twine and if goo Is I ached 
in double bags both inner and outer bags most be sewn otherwise sellers shall 
pay buye-s for the expense of resewing at the rate of Re 1-4-0 per 100 bags 
jn the ea»e of smgle Tags and Bs 2-8 0 for double bags 
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19 Terms of payment cash after debveiy Conditions m the contract 
as to delivery or otherwise are not affected by acceptance of Railwar Receipt 
as stcurity for advance ^vcn 

2.0 Buyers may appropriate from the money payable to sellers the 
amount of any outstanding bills (her have against the seller 

21 Brokerage at the rate of six pKs per mazmd to be paid by sellers 
without any abatement contract cancelled or not cancelled goods dehvered 
or not dehvered any deductions or dosturees cventnally allowed bem> entirely 
optional to the brokers IVhen deliverv is given such brokerage to be 
deducted by the buyers from value of goods dehvered 

22 The persona signing on behalf of tiie ''cHcrs dei \arc that they have 
a Tight to make the above contract on behalf of the said lirms al o to sgree 
to clause 24 on behalf of all the persons Gompasing the firms they represent 

23 The contents of this contract have been read andtor trans ated and 
are duly understood bv the paxtica and the Sold h«ote given to Bayers 

24 In the event of any dispute whatsoever arising under this contract, 
the same shall be referred for settlement in Calcutta to the Tribunal of Arbjt 
ration of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce whose decision it is expressly 
agreed shall be final and Vxndmg on both parties to this contract 

25 Anvthing besides plain signaloie, in language other than Engbsb la 
Dull and void 


Banians 


Buyer 


Per pro 


Basis. 

lAnseed 

Ba&s 5 per cent dirt 

Dead burnt and fully damaged seeds as full dirl 

i oiintry damaged 1 per cent free, excess as J dirt up to 6 per cent , over 
6 per cent , as fall dirt 

Discoloured grains as J dirt- 

Oleaginous other than Xanseed os J dirt up to 4 per cent, excess ns full 

dirt 

In Bold Linseed 153 grams to one gramme free, for excess an 'lUowaace 
of ^per mannd to be paid hv the setters 
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APPENDIX XXXVHL 

Extracts from thi Incorporated Oil Seed Assocutttori (London) contract for 
East Indian Lmseed to UnUed Kingdom ports 
Pure basis — sound dehrered. 

1 About— Tons say Tons (of 2,240 lb 

each) shipment from ns per Bill or Bills of Lading dat'd 

or to be dated by steamer or steamers direct or 

indirect with or -mthout transhipment, vio Suez Cana! At — 

per tm of i,340 lb net, delivered sonnd, ex «hip in — ~t 

including the usual 2J lb B twill bags, andjor 21 lb heavy G bags at 
Sellers option at an allowanee to the buyers of one half penny per bag 

If bold Calcutta 'eed be appropriated, the Incorporated Oil fcecd 
Association shall decide whether the seed comes under the denomination of 
bold or not The ba^is shall be 145 grams to the gramme and any excess 
shall be allowed for at the rale of 0 15 per cent off the Contract Price for 
Bold Seed for every gram over 145 with a maximum allowance of per 
cent 

If Bombay lia«eed be appropriated the seed shall be warranted to 
contain aot more than 25 per cent of small grams, any larger proporhoa 
to be allowed for at the rate of 05 per cent for every 1 per cent of su« 
excess , the percentage of smaU grams to be ascertained by The Incorporstco 
Oil Seed Association 


3 Payment to be made m London, on vessel s reportmg m 

by net cash, in exchange for shippmg docosmnts aad[or delivery order (the 
latter to be countersigned by Banker, ShipbroLer, Captain or Mate if 
required) and pobey or policies of insurance effected with approved 
undervmtera andjor approved letter of insurance (claims payable m 
London), interest at 5 per cent or at Bank of England rate if over 5 pw 
cent at 10 a.ii on day of payment, to be allowed for unexpired portion of 
prompt of 21 days from vessel’s reporting • • • • 

Boyers to have the power of retauung a margin of 4 per cent accounting 
for the same on final <ettlcnient 

Interest at 5 per cent or at average Bank of England rate if over 5 per 
cent to be paid on any balance due on final invoice from date of prompt 
up to date of settlement 

5 Buyers to be allowed 34 hours from res'=«l’s reporting to lod|u docn 
ments and apply for delivery and the Company in whose dock the ship 
di'chargcs shaU be ordered by Selleiu to weigh 5 sound and nndamaged 
bags ID even- 100 as they nse from the ®hip and 2 m every 100 shall be 
emptied to ascertain the tare (eaid bags being weighed together) Bnyere 
to give the sorting orders and failing their vo doing the seed to be invoiced 
as sound, and sweepings to be for Buyer’s account. Should the «e€d be 
sorted the damaged shall be taken by Buyers with the following allowance', 
tir —Ist class damaged at 4 per cent , 2ad class at 8 per cent , 3rd class 
at 12 per cent, and lower class damages at a valuation or by arbitiation 
Slack bags to be weighed separately Bnvers to hare the option of weighing 
the whole of the bags and the sweepit^ at their own expense 

•••••* 
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In the case of seed damaged by water, samples of wet seed shall be drawn m 
scaled bags m the usual way tor arbrtration, and i£ required by either partjj 
duphcate samples of such Avet seed shall be dravm m sealed bottles to be testra 
by The Incorporated Oil Seed Association for moisture content solely for the 
infonuation of the arbitrators The samples (or sample) when debyerea 
to The Incoi-porated Od Seed Association to become and be their absolute 
property , the chains for sampling, average weighing, taring, sorting and 
analysing to be dinded between Buyers and Sellers Port dues, if any, 
to be for Bayers account 

6 The peremtage of admiitiue having been ascertained non ' 
oleaginous substances shab be considered valueless and oleaginous as wor^hAomir 
half the Contract price of the I indeed The I asis shall he pnre Linseed and 
the Buyers shall recei\ e an allowance equal to the percentage of admixture 
so ascertained If the percentage of pure Linseed is less than 92, there shall 
be in additional allowance to the Buyer equal to the excess of the calculated 
allowance over 4 per cent 

. ^ > > • • 


12 All disputes from time to time ansmg oat of this Contract, mclnding ^hitr 
any question of Law appearing in (he proceedings, whether arising between 
the parties hereto, or betireen one of the parties hereto, and the Trustee 
in Baniruptcr of the other party shall be referred to arbitration according 
to the Rules appended to this Contract 


Summary of Arbitration Buies 

I Anv dispute arising out of a contract ehall be referred to arbitrstiou 
in Loudon, each patty appointing one arbitrator Arbitrators shall have the 
power, when they disagree, to appoint an umpire, whose deeiston is to he 8naL 
U The arbitratjon fees to be paid by the party against whom the deci 
Sion 18 given except when allowances are fixed by arbitration ou eonntry 
damaged or on seed damaged during the voyage m such eases the fees to be 
equally divided, also in other cases, where, in the opinion of the referees, 
they should be so treated. 

HI In the event of one of the parties refusing or neglecting to appoint 
an arbitrator or the arbitrators not agreeing to an award or appointing an 
umpire, or in the case of death or incapacity of an arbitrator or nmpire, the 
Executive Committee of Incorporated OU Seed AsaociatioB ehall appoint an 
arbitrator or arbitrators, or umpire, to fiU the vacancy or vacancies 

lA All awards bv arbitrators or an umpire shall be in writing and they 
shall have power to award the costa of and connected with the reference. 

\ In case either party shaU be dissatisfied with the award a right of 
appeal shall lie to the Coinniittee of Appeal of the Incorporated Oil Seed Asso- 
ciation provided the necessary notice is given in (uae and the fees paid 

AT TJe appeal shall be delennmed by a Board of Appeal consisting of 
four members of the ConiniUtee of Appeal of the Association 

All The parties to an arbitration or an appeal to the Committee of 
Appeal shall not be represented or appear by Counsel or Solicitor unleas 
specially permitted to do so 

ATII The Board of Appeal shall confirm tie Award appealed from nnJess 
not less than three of the members of the Board of Appeal decide to vaxr 
such Award ■' 

IE. f .0 award bv arbitrators or an umpire or the Board of Appeal shall 
be questioned or invalidated on the ground of their not beinc' qualified or 
ebgible nnlcos objection is made in writing before tie commencement of the 
hearing 

X Any notice may be delivered personally or left at the place where the 
party is to be considered to be earrvmg on business, 
r ta*" CAP 
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Notdoepor than Lnvilond Not dafJser than the tender sample, •when 
(k<ro9 no) standard No viewed transversely in transmitted light 
1 5ml/16'coU in similar glass tulles 1 cm diameter and 
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Avera<j& monthly tcholesalt jincea of Lvnaeed, Ltnaeed Od and Ltnned Cake at Naypar 

(Per meaDd <st 62 2/7 lb ) 
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appendix xijx 

Average monthlg and wholesale prteea of Haw Linseed Oil at Delhi 



ippi ed by lleSopenalMid«ott>f IndnitiK*, Dtlhi 
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APPENDIX W 

Extract from the London Cattle Food Trade J.ssoetatton Contract for 
Imported Feeding Gates oni2 Meals 


Quality —At time of loading to t>e fair average of the season’s shipment 
To contain not less than per cent of oil and albuminoids combined, 

and not more than per cent of sand andjor silica 

Should the ivlioie or any portion not tarn out equal to warranty the 
goods must he taken at an allowance to be agreed or settled by arbitration 
as provided heloiv except that for anv dedciency of oil and alhummoids there 
shall be allowances U buyers at the foUowmg rates vis 1 per cent of the 
contract price for en.1) of the first 3 nnits of deficiency, undor the guaranteed 
percentage , 2 per cent of the contract pneo for the fourth and fifth units 
and 3 per cent of the contract price for each unit in excess of fire and 
pioportionately for any fraction thereof Pot any excess of sand andlor 
silica there shall be an allowance of per cent of the contract price 
for each unit of excess and proportionately for any fraction thereof Should 
the Cake andlor hlcal contain over 6 per cent of sand andlor silica the 
Duyep IS entitled ti leject th* goods, in which case the contract shall be 
null and void for such quantity rejected 

The goods are warranted free from castor seed husk but should (he 
analysis show a percentage of castor seed hu«k not exceeding 005 per cent 
the buyer shall not be entitled to reject the goods but shall accept ^hira 
with the following allowances 2s fid per ton not exceeding 001 per cent , 
3s 0d per ton not exceeding 002 per cent and 6s per ton not/exceeding 
005 per cent Should the first analysis show the goods free from caatoi 
seed andjor castor seed husi such analysis shall be final but in the event of 
the fir«t analysis showing castor seed hush to be present a eecond samp e 
may be analysed at the request of either party and the mean of the two 
analysis shall be taken as final Should the parcel contain castor seed huss 
in excess of 005 per cent buyers shall be entitled to reject the parcel, in 
which case the contract shall be null and void for such quantity rejected 

Lotent defect — The goods arc not warranted free from defect render- 
ing same unmerchantable, which wonJd not be apparent on reasonable era 
(D}j)Ah/xv. aJ3.y -K vsJa of Iwb ft* -mA-w/AcAwr&nig 

i’rtwpliBp and analysts — Samples of each mark to be drawn on or 
before removal from the ship or qaav and sealed in four portions jointly 
bv Sellers and Bu\ lo or their representatives If required by Buyers one 
sealed sample shall -nthin ten days of sealing; be submitted for test to the 
analyst of the I/indon Cattle Pood Trade Association (me) to whom 
samples and instnii,tions should be sent direct If then required hi either 
parti not later ♦ban ten days after recapt of official copy of analvsw a 
second sealed sample sljall be at onee submitted for test to Dr Bernard Dver 
and Partners Lmiiied The mean of the two analyses shall be accepted but 
if the ranation exceeds a half per cent a third sealed sample shall, at the 
reanest of either p irty made not later than fen davs after receip* 
i^cial copy of the second analysis, be at once submitted for tes* to Dr 
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Voelcker and Son? m/i ♦». 

stall be accepted as final two analyses nearest to each other 
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APPENDIX LII 

Extract from the Eamburg Cattle Food Trade AssactaOon General Armal 
Contract Ao JII A (ZnAan Oilcakes) 


1 Weight— 2,240 English lb = 1016 kilos (a) Shipping -weigbl 
gaaranteed within 1 per cent 

Sellers stinU remiliurse buyers promptly after receipt of 'W-eight certi 
ficate for any loss in weight exceeding 1 per cent of the weight invoiced 
On the other hind Buyers to pav ««ller5 ^ any weight in excess of 1 per 
cent of the weight invoiced respceUvely the Bill of Laing weight 
(a) Delivered weight 

Any deficiency or exce«s in weight is to be settled promptly after 
receipt of weight certificate except id cases ansmg from Sea Accidents or 
from causes considered equal thereto, when the invoiced or the Bill of Lad 
mg weight IS to be flnah 


10 TFhea sales aie made on type sample slight ranations in colour and 
gmding are not to be objected to Where no unifonnity of colour and 
grinding la provided for, goods of fair average contract quality are to be 
accepted as good deliery In the ease of oilcakes, reasonable breakage is 
not to be objected to 

In the event of castor seed being found, even if onlv m traces buyers 
are entitled to either reject the goods or to accept them with allowance 

Should buyers aiad themselves of the right of rejection they are en 
titled to a refund or quay chaiges, reception charges h^hteraeo and loss of 
interest The presence of castor seed is proved if shown bv any one amlvsis 
even though another test may show a different result Sellers, however, are 
entitled to claim from buvers that the remains of (he '-ample on the strensrth 
of which (he uresence of cas(or seed has been found are to be re'sealed by 
the Analytical Chcitii«t and that (his sample is (o be held at the disposal of 
sellers for a second analysis wilh regard to the quintity of ensfor seed con 
tamed The mean of (he results thus obtained is to form the basis for final 
adjustment On th’ snalv^es of (he Hamborgische Botanische Staats 
lu'titute and(or the laboratories of Prof Dr Sehniidt and Wewers andfor 
Dr Carl Enoch of Hambui^ are to be recognwed for the testing of castor 
seed 

Should buyers agree to take delivcrv of the goods even if containing 
castor seed, «ellers have to grant to buyers the following allowance accordirg 
to the quantity of castor <5cpd prc'ent — 


2 per cent of the contract price if the presence of 
Castor seed docs not exceed 
2i per cent of tie contract price if the presence of 
Castor seed does Dot exceed 
3J per cent of the contract pnee if the presence of 
Castor ®fcd does not exceed 
4J pep cent of the contract pnee if the presence of 
Casto- seed does not exceed 
51 per cent of the contract pnee if the presence of 
Castor 'eed does not exceed 
7} per cent of the contract pnee if the presence of 
Castor seed does not exceed 


0 002 per cent 
0 005 per cent 
0 008 per cent 
0 02 per 
0 05 per len*^ 
0 OS per cent 
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In tie event of as 8 „ 5 „ . „ , •• 05 percent 

bnjer. 1 pe, rent for oTcl p“ “f "binunoidn sellers have to allotc 
2 per cent for each inrther per c^l Oeficicney nplo 3 per cent , 

Iron, 3 per cent to o per cent, 3 dL 1„1 *'■' OeSrancj amonnfe 

Maeney ,f (he del.cieney eae^eds 5 pe“ ce °t' 

eon,a.nLflS'2f pre,^r.o%>>» - -t to be objected to Goods 

fOT 'eJ^“ Ti» alloiva^cf to b?! to ' ‘° t'"’ “f 0 “ by buyers 

exeesi 2 J per cent purchase pnee 

excess of 5 per cent buyers are pnl.n^» a ! Presence of Sand is in 

refill d of the expenses, incorred for ouav reject the goods and to demand 
and loss of interest reception charges, lighterage 

'“‘“s® “I SMd or ?n WM?*of of too high a per 

I ‘"'P *f opto 0 02 per rant thf m. hi 'oed e'en tt foind 

^e'“on 1 oftbe nppotnted by 

the jejtS «» 

'E T bl b":^: 

rosu]S°Xf dS« r.ede^ 0 ?Se‘rT»e 1 r^ '"“!■* ‘"‘Weal 

«X £t, tuero h£Er.lt E ‘^Tn 

ment ^ either party shall be snhmitf sample at 

made mthS Tdf by Sellers but in 

s^r. V ® ^be dale of certifipat*.* valid unless 

SEtb 

PaTf2V°’”*’‘“"”'”‘ be raSS S ■» '"ntents to eontract 

for mfenn*™ **1 accordance with the m shall take delivery and 

be detV™,L?"b‘y a^dlor of the of the d^ages 

med bj Arbitration ®^»uces for inferior contents shall then 
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APPENDIX LIU 

Typical Confract used by Exporters tn India for the purchase of Odcaket 
— Broker ^No 


of 193 CaJratta, 

It IS mutually agreed between—————, Calcutta, hereinafter 

called ‘ Buyers’ and- hereinafter 

called “ Sellers that Sellers sell and Buyers buy the following goods — 

Qua„„ty ^Tons ( Tons) 1 per 

cent more or less 

Quality. 


Pnee— Rs — (namely Rupees — , annas 

pjes ) per maund of 82 2J7 Ib nett including bags 

Dite date — The goods to be delivered by 3 u of — 

(date, month and year) 

Tender* — Buyers to have the option of a^ng (he Sellers to tender the 
goods either — 

(1) At the Buyers Sheds rented from Port Commisstoners at 

Kantapuker, or 

(2) Alongside a named steamer 

Goods shall be deemed to have been accepted only when the Delivery 
Receipt has been given by Buyers to Sellers 

'Packing — ^Iq strong second hand bags mlh no patches or holu 

Each hag to contain Mds Srs Chks (Mds of82i 

lb ) or lb nettigrovs 

Basis — The goods to be free of any percentage of Ca*tor ^eed au i 
guaranteed to contain — 

Not less than per cent Oil and Albammoids 
Not less than per cent Nitrogen 
Not more than per cent Sand 

Analt/jw — To be made by Messrs’ —or 

Analysis fees to be paid by Buyers if II t 

quality is equal to or over (be gnarantee and by Sellers if under 

Mloicances — Otl and Albumwotds — Deficiency of the guaranteed per 
centage of Oil and Albununoida to be calculated «s follows — 

Por the 1st 3 units or part thereof 3, per cent per unit 

Por the 4th and 5th units or part Bieieaf 8 per cent per nmt. 

Por the 6th and subsequent part thereof 2 per cent per umt. 

Aitrogen — Deficiency of (he goaranteed percentage of Kitrogen to be 
calculated as follows — 

Deficiency multiphed by the price and the product divided by the 
guaranteed percentage of Nitrogen 
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as foUms enar^leaJ percentage to be calcnlatej 

Caster ssci-The scale of aUowanee for Castor seed rs as folio™ _ 
Upto 004 per cent Free 

Above 004 per eeot opto 006 per rent 1 Tna per ntaund 

Above 006 per cent opto 008 per cent 2 annas per mannd 

Above 008 per cent to be rejected 

t»d aTX:S‘.“lfr?Zl78‘'„‘"’ Tt ■" Salient' presence 

of weighment and samnJtnw fad to attend at the tune and place 

shaUbe%entto SeWotley^ 

Buyers to draw samples and pre^ous to the appointed tune) 

sampling to be final ^®>ghment and such weighment and 

the “"ii*' yao"roXtoL^B,rtbTbav^'’.T,^^^^^^ *“ 

p.rt.on2l6o„ds%'SLw“or®B^^^^^^^^ 

0 eaneelbog tb. „„del.vered port... of the contract, 
eenSf tb7“* t “'I™" 

Place of Seltve.^ 

-sew' ‘pe..r„r,of STd,Td,r 

position or arrangement with tbe^ or ^ entering into a com 

Buyers shaU immediatelv Ji. committing an act 

Selipr delermination of th*. 

s had defaulted and that were thp !« or otherwise as if 

^rb,frario«-AlI u 

R ‘u arbiteatwn™ out of this Contract 

tion Bengal Chamber of Tribunal of Arbitra 

decision and such decis.S shT^ ® applicable for the time bem^^ for 

Soft^“ the Contract bm^g^bSh 

JuSr«? to the other of them instance of either party or 

Judicature at Port ^ilham m ^ the High Court of 

Signatures — Anrthino. k j 

E-e"'* 'iisll be void ='S»»tare „ „H„ 


Sellers 


Calcutta Office 
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GLOSSARY OF VERNACULAR TERSIS 

A 


Adkd\ 

Aihoh 


^ Measures for and oilseeds 


Anj\ Handful 

ArhatyArot Cofflinission and the business earned on by commis* 

Sion amenta 

AfJiahya or Arhaldar, Aratdar Commission agent 


B 


GaAanji 


£a idha 
Baman 
Banija 

Banla 

Bardana 

BasUx 

Baya 

Bayat 

Bazar Bhara 
Beopan 
Bhawian 
Bharoii 

Bhishit 

BTium 

Boina{k) 

Bora{h) 


A pole the ends of nriuch are connected by 
ropes to a flat contrivance for carrying load the 
pole being balanced on the shoulder (Al o 
Banka katrad) 

Shallow dag out half above and half belcnv the 
ground used for storing gram eto 

Cuarmtee broker who frequently combines tl e 
business of a shroff or banker 

Village mercbaDt who primarily trades in agneui 
tuial produce but who is generally the village 
finanaer 

See bahanyt 

Sack — usQall> reters to the ]ute sacks or gunny bags 
used in the produce trade (<ee also bc>ra) 

Seehardona 

Weigbman or measurer 
Market las 
Bazar tenna 

A tmder an itinerant erebant 
i>l« rekeqjcr 

\ age shaped teoeptacie made of mud used for storing 
gra Os etc 

n ateniiaa or water carrier 
Straw bn^ 

An open end spear used for drawing samples from 
bagged gram or seed (See also parlhi) 

See hurdaiHi hasla 
A tetainmg fee or aUowatice 
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Chaben\ 

Chaiidhan 

Chikhu 

<^rhia or CAirraAto 

Ckkatank 

Chdam 

Chowki 

Ghowktdar 


Food or diet allowance 


• See ^Aani 

■ '“'m S'* '’*« «■» •»'» »' p«‘3 

at the time of weighment 
l/16th part of a seer, equivalent to 5 tolas. 

I*™™ .« 

A Central Provinces gram measure. 

Watchman 


Dalai .. 

Dalali , 

Dandtdar _ ^ 
^rsAaniAaadi . 
Deorhi . , 


Dtrhaer (jeer) 

Deax , 

Dhalta 

Dhara 

Dkarma4a 

Dhola 


Dhoh 

DnoaU 

Dokda , 
Dooh 

Durrjri Pjyg 


^addt 


<^add, lharach 


• Broker 

• • Brokerage 

Sooleman 

• A sight draft 

oneand a*half ^mes “ which 

rowed am refondS {of seed) bor 

•• •^^‘ndahalfseer 

• • Local , indigenous 

• Adeduction for chanty 

• Beceptacles made ouf „f v 

'^rageofg^,n3^‘^^^j^goo aphts. used for 

Diminutive of rfAofa 

' «. p,.=. on 

‘hSu O'irga-^0 important 

esnrai in the late autumn 


Literallv a mattress’ u, * 

« place of bnsmessi h It™..'® “PP^o<J to denote 
“aiyforthe^^L „ ? *^t it is custo 

‘SS? «» “*%•«« *f™r offlo. 
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Ganda 

GartjocGunj 

OaMf 

Gharii 

Qorita 

S^wrfikfisai-S^flsjikcir 

Gut 


Eammal 

BamTnah 

Bat 

Batm 

Humka 

Bunii 

Bundtkir 


Jaljani 


K'xchfTux 


Kalan 
Kah mat 
Earda 

KaMt 

Eala 


l4tcrall\ — set o( four the tennis used to mean an 
anna m east Uiuted Provinces and adjoining parts 
of Bihar 
A grain market 

A mixture of \iheat or gram and linseed 
A piiniitire arrangement for the eatraction o< m), 
tar^t^v used in viliages 
A Bihar and Orissa measure 

A) imtitutioa pmvidia^ $hsUer toe old decrepit 
and invalid oov 
Untcfm“d sa^ar 

E 

A porter or market labourer 
^Pages charged by kammal 
A periodical market 

^'ame given to vh te or yellotr Iinaeed in the (-entra} 
Proimoea 

A method of sale m which the buyer makes his bid 
after a visual exanunation of the produce 

A hill ofeT‘'baQge or draft 
A {orTfiTdutg or cleanag agent 

J 

leteraUy — hght lefteshmente from jal (water) and 
pant 'to dnnk) 

K 


l-itersllr raw and undiushcd The word 
has a wide range of meaning eg a Ivchcha road 
IS an uiunetaUed road i /cte as applied to 
work would implvslip''hod or inefficient iacicia 
arkaltt/a a trader of sn all n eaos dealing in 
agncaltaral prodnee before it is bagged or made 
enadv&ir Sitsi 

A menial (female) who cleans co ng utens U 
A Kndo goddess Literally iroffcer Bali 
liijpiintie» or fore g» matter also allowance for the 
aaine 

S%lea made after deducting the impurity coatent 
which IS determined on the ba«is of a sample of 

A B bar and Or sa grim measure 
A fv tral Provinces grim meanre 
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Kav>ad 

Khandy (Candy) 

Kkarch~gari 

Khattis 

Khmoar 

KoJiias 

Kolhus 

Kothdl>M 

Rolka 
Sotkt 
Kmkar 
Rum 
K in 


Lctnas 


Maha^an 
JIal/juzar 
Maiida ilarvix 
i!a di 

Slarivan 

MtU 

Moongrtei 

iluccad^am 


See idhangt 

A meaaure used in the Central Pronnces and in some 
of the adjacent areas 

Chat gea for cart 

Underground pits or dug outs used for storing gram 
etc 

A weight used in the rural areas m Kashmir (e()iuva 
lent to 83 standard seers) 

See beopdn 
Secg^nt 

liarge vasC shaped receptacles made of mud used 
<or stonng grains and oilseeds 

^ room IB which produce is stored also a living room 
See iofftulas also a bnainess house 
Small pieces of stone gravel 
A United Provinces measure 
A Central Provinces measure 

I. 

A land of receptacle made of wicker work of 
straw with a capacity of 2 to 5 maunds oflmseed 

M 

Uonej lender or banker literally, a great man 
One who pajs land tas , a landlord 
Literally— cheapness Bear option 

A market 

A Central Ptovmces measure 

One hailing from Marwat in Rajputana As a 
muDi^ well known for their business capacity and 
astuteness 

Afair 

\ small container n a<le out of nee straw used for 
storage for grains and oilseeds 
Wooden mallets 

Literally essential hence headman or chief 
Labour contractors and middlemen who figure 
largelv in the Bombay gram and oilseeds trade 
aie nlao called by this name 
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Muddal « •• Literal!} — “penod” A deduction made by tne 

arhahya to cover the loss of interest on moneV 
which he pays in advance to his seller client 

Sluddah-hundx ^ — A bill of exchange drawn for a specified period 

Muntmt „ ..A deduction made for clerks 

H 

Nakadar „ . . Scaleroan 

Note batta „ . . Deduction made for making payment m silver and 

not currency notes 

P. 

Pakka . .. .. Literally — true or mature or real A pakla oTkatiyi 

19 a true wholesaler 

jP«» .. .. A foctf weight in Kashmir raryingfrom »(?to5t>8eers 

PmZa .. ,, .. A United Provinces gram measme 

Path . . M . . A Central Provinces gram measure 

Patnfh M « See hat 

Paxroo .. „ —A type of storage receptacle made of bamboo stnps 

and plastered with mud and cow dung 

PaUedan „ ,• Labour or bandliog charge 

PaJletfar ^ « Market labourer. 

Panckayai ^ ..A body selected to act as umpires, from “pajjch" 

meaning five 

Poo .. .. •• One quarter, a quarter seer. 

Parkhx .. ^ . . A sampler , an instrument for drawing samples from 


Patti ^ 
Fhalia , . 
Phanki 
Ihut koMx 


f\nt 

Pinjropole 
Purdah or parda 


, . Sale receipt 

. . Beam used m thiesbiog grain and oilseeds 
. . A deduction for loss in handlmg 
» A deduction tot givn^ small change 
. . A hind of sweetmeat made from linseed and gur 
. . Institution providing shelter for cattle. 

^ A cover 

. . A Bombay measure of 4 seers 

B 


Paht 

Rulai ... 


. Spring crop 
. Itolhn^ 



